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Until within the present generation Americans 
only hunted big game if cc were frontier set- 
tlers, professional trappers, Southern planters, army 
officers or exp! The le of the cities of 
the old States were bred in the p g faith that 
any ing unconnected with business was both a 


waste of time and presumably immoral. Those 
who traveled went to Eu instead of to the 
Rocky Mountains. heodore Roosevelt. 








MAKING THE MOST OF 1T. 

Ir is a wise and comfortable philosophy that teaches 
us to make the most of what we have, and be content 
therewith; to accept thankfully the small things that are 
at hand rather than weary our hearts with longing for the 
greater things which we cannot reach. 

If we cannot have the loaf, let us eat the crust, and be 
assured that with a healthy appetite we shall find it sweet 
and wholesome. : 

If the land of large game and the rivers of the salmon 
are as far from us as the sunset and the sunrise, and 
there are many lions in the long paths that lead to them, 
there are pleasant, if narrower, fields and woods and 
bright waters nearer to us that we have overlooked 
when our eyes were on the glorified peaks and the gilded 
clouds. 

Let us school our desires to modetation, and learn to 
be satisfied with whatever these limited hunting grounds 
may give us, and they will surprise us with their bounty, 
We may study the book of Nature the closer when the 
pages are few and always at hand. 

Gilbert White found an ample field of observation in 
his own parish, and Thoreau discovered more in the 
fenced acres of Concord woodland and in its tamed river 
than in the vast forests and wild streams of Maine. 

In truth, a man may see much of nature without trav- 
eling far, for she will reveal herself, in some degree, to 
whoever approaches as a true lover, for many of her 
charms need only the eye of love to see them, and to 
such an ear she gives the music of her voices. She dis- 
plays charms that never grow old in all time nor stale 
with continual presentation—the budding and bursting 
of leaf and flower, their growth and change, the gorgeous 
ripening, the dun decay, the ghosts of shrubs and trees— 
specters, but never repulsive, always graceful and virile 
with promise of resurrection, and over all these changes 
the sun, the blue sky and painted clouds, or the gray and 
somber canopy; through all, the perpetual shifting of 
light and shade. 

For him who listens, without far seeking, are the 
songs of the wind among the trees, of the rushing brooks, 
of ripples kissing pebbly shores, of birds that woo their 
mates, the shrilling and droning of innumerable insects, 
all in most harmonious discord. 

If we may not content ourselves with the gentle sports- 
manship which needs not blood to satisfy it, we may at 
least imitate it in our moderation. The skill to find game 
comes with a knowledge of its habits, and is a finer art 
than the skill required to kill it. The scarcer and warier 
the game, the. subtiler must be the woodcraft, while a 
moderation in killing is enforced that, if practiced in the 
days of abundance, would have preserved it. 

One may have but little to show for his skill with 
the gun, and yet be the skillfullest of hunters. Jt is a 
greater achievement to see the partridge drum, or the 
woodcock probe the swamp mold, or to catch the wild 
duck asleep, each in its fancied seclusion, than to bring 
down game from its startled flight, as the mere marksman 
may by the score in a battue. One so finding his game 


may take home with him something sweeter and more 
enduring than its flesh, something finer than its plumage, 
may take from the mink, the muskrat and the unseen 
otter a richer spoil than their fur, in some secret of their 
lives, and yet, if he will, leave them and the wild world 
no poorer for all he takes. 

But if, after all such philosophising, we cannot be con- 
tent without tangible trophies, let us be assured that a 
little well earned is to be valued more than cheaply 
gained superfluity, and so be satisfied. 

If we may not have salmon nor trout nor grayling, nor 
so much as bass, there are pickerel and perch and bream 
in the streams we know. The fewer they are, the warier 
and the greater the skill that is needed to take them, and 
the greater the triumph of capture, and, between bites, 
the more time for contemplation, which is a part of the 
true angler’s pastime. Let us be content if it is the 
larger part, and so in all our recreations make the most 
and the best of what is vouchsafed us. 


WOLVES AND BOUNTIES. 

THE practical results of offering bounties for the de- 
struction of noxious animals have often been discussed in 
Forest AND STREAM, and many facts bearing on this 
question have been given. It is evident, however, that 
the legislators of some of the Western States have still 
much to learn on this subject. In certain States the 
lesson on the bounty question has been thoroughly 
taught by the practical bankruptcy of more than one 
county treasury, while in others instruction is still go- 
ing on, and the taxpayers are footing the tuition bills, 
which are often heavy. 

For example, North Dakota has a wolf bounty law, 
which was passed at the earnest solicitation of the stock- 
men, whose herds ‘had suffered seriously from depreda- 
tions by wolves. At the last session of the Legislature 
an appropriation of $12,000 was made, which, it was sup- 


posed, would suffice to pay all the Lounties cailed for: 


during the next two years, or until the Legislature 
should meet again. This expectation has not been ful- 
filled, and it is stated that since the appropriation became 
available certificates amounting to $18,000 in excess of 
the sum provided have been issued. This makes a total 
of $30,000 to be paid by the State, and at $3 per head 
would account for 10,000 wolves. Most of these certifi- 
cates are said to come from the western counties of the 
State, and after these the northern tier of counties fur- 
nishes the greatest number. It is said that in each of 
two or three ‘counties more than 1,000 certificates have 
been issued, and that a single individual—said to be the 
champion wolf killer of the State—holds 300 certificates 
fepresenting his own captures. The most successful 
method of wolf killing practiced in North Dakota is by 
the use of dogs, and the bounty is said to be paid only 
on big wolves. 

In Kansas there is also a wolf bounty law, paid chiefly 
on coyotes, which are numerous there, It is reported 
that most of the bounties are collected in the southern 
counties, and that the animals on which the certificates 
are issued are for the most part killed in Oklahoma or 
in the Indian Territory. 

Setting aside altogether the question as to whether 
noxious animals can be exterminated by means of boun- 
ties—which has been pretty clearly shown to be more 
than doubtful—the examples from North Dakota and 
Kansas, just cited, very clearly show the futility of an ef- 
fort by a single State to rid itself of wolves in this way. 
Even if all men were honest and all the wolves in the 
State paying the bounty should be killed, its territory 
would be constantly invaded b~ wolves from adjacent 
States, and the work of keeping them down would never 
end. Besides, this method puts a premium on perjury, 
and for this reason alone it is against public policy. 








SNAP. SHOTS. 


One would not need to go back more than a dozen 
years to find in these columns some pretty hard things 
written of Jonathan Darling, and if one were then to 
follow later references: to him a change of tone 
might be discovered. This was due, not so much to any 
intended or conscious extenuation of his attitude, ab- 
stra¢tly, toward the game laws, as. it was to a better 
understanding of the.man and his motives. Darling’s 
life spanned a period of transition in the Maine woods. 
Born at a time and in a place where hunting moose for 


their skins was unrestrained, and with no notion of the 
justice of any restraint, he found it difficult to adapt him- 
self in thought, conviction and conduct to the new order 
of things. For years the name of Jock Darling was 
synonymous in public repute with game law defiance 
and violation. His attitude was mistaken, ill-advised 
and utterly wrong; that was plain, and it was easy for 
the world to censure it. But in time it came to be tn- 
derstood that Darling was no worse than many other 
people, not indeed so blameworthy as the men from 
the cities—clergymen, lawyers, society men and others— 
whom he guided in their illicit expeditions. Darling had 
the courage of his convictions; he talked and wrote as 
he believed, and as he carried out his belief in action. 
There was no preaching one thing and practicing an- 
other with him; he might be an “ outlaw,” but he was not 
a hypocrite. It was this phase of his character which made 
friends for him. People found much in him to admire and 
respect, and they liked him better the better they knew 
him. This was not to condone the lawlessness of the 
out-of-season market hunter; it was a recognition of 
sterling qualities of character and agreeable personal 
traits in the guide and woods companion. That those 
who went into the Maine wilderness with Jonathan 
Darling esteemed it a privilege if they might repeat the 


experience is as complete a tribute to his character as 
need be written. 





In spite of the exposure of the unfitness of the West 
Virginia Senator’s man for the place of United States 
Fish Commissioner, and notwithstanding that the statute 
expressly bars him, it is understood that President Me- 
Kinley adheres to his determination of making the sur- 
prising nomination. Political expediency, we are told, 
prompts the act. It may explain, but it cannot justify, 
the gross betrayal of public interests, and the prostitution 
of an important office to subserve partisan plans. . Presi- 
dent McKinley can plead ignorance neither of the re- 
quirements of the place he proposes to hand over to Mr. 


Elkins’s man, nor of Mr. Elkins’s man’s want of qualifi- 
cation for the place. 





The Washington correspondent of the New York Mail 
and Express relates that the West Virginia aspirant re- 
cently went down to the Fish Commissioner's office, 
and, Commissioner Brice happéning to be absent. that 
day, the candidate walked into his office, took his seat in 
his chair, and began to survey his surroundings, His 
actions attracted attention, and when asked what he 
wanted, he replied that, as he was going to be appointed 
Commissioner, he wanted to see what kind of a place it 
was, and how he would like the office. 

This is, of course, grotesque, but there is another side 
to the humor of the situation. A public officer who 
receives such a place as his share of the political spoils 
will carry out the administration ot the office in the 
same spirit. Mr. Bowers. has already promised his 
friends places in the Commission to supplant the pres- 
ent efficient chiefs of departments. The demoralization ‘ 
of the Commission has already begun. 





Several of the State. Fish Commissioners will be rep- 
resented at the Fishery Congress, which is to be held 
at Tampa, Fla., Jan. 19 to 26. Gov, Black has named 
as delegates from New York Mr. Warren N. God- 
dard and Dr. T. H. Bean, of this city; ex-Senator 
McArthur, of Troy; Commissioners C. H. Babeock, of 
Rochester, and Edward Thompson, of Northport, and 
State Fishculturist A. N. Cheney. A number. of papers 
will be read, deaiing largely with the sea fisheries. | 





Wakeman Holberion died suddenly of. apoplexy, .:at 
his home in Hackensack, N. J., on Jan. 7, aged fifty-eight. 
Mr. Holberten was one of the best known sportsmen’ 
and aigiers in the country, and had traveled extensively - 
over the United States and the British provinces im pur- 
suit of his favorite sports. He was an accomplished ar- 
tist, his work relating chiefly to game and fish, in the 
delineation of which he was so skillful as to win @ high 
place of merit. Mr. Holberton was a member of the Néw 
York Association for the Protection of Fish and Game, 
and was always an earnest and active promoter of pro- 
tective interests. He was a frequent contributor to 
Forest AND STREAM and other publications. He was an 
admirable companion and a charming person to listen 
to.as he related his rich reminiscences of field and 
stream. 
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Che Sportsman Gourist. 


Just About a Boy,—l. 


Once in the time that is now represented by pictures 
in the mental gallery only, I fished a Western stream. 

It was a pleasant stream, I remember, that dimpled in 
little waves where the gentle south wind kissed the wider 
reaches, and there were curious, wavy shadows under the 
opposite bank where the grasses hung down and the cot- 
tonwoods spread their ample branches to shade the water. 

Hidden reefs made riffles in the current. Circling eddies 

behind the boulders that occasionally poked up above 
the water furnished resting places for big blue channel 
catfish that took my minnow or frog with a savage rush 
like a salmon. 

The water was cool and clear, and the fish that lived 
there were full of fight, and such good eating that I often 
wandered to this Western river and cast my bait. 

True, it was “not all of fishing to fish” in those days, 
just as it is now, and | mixed my time between fishing 
and watching the natural beauties of the landscape. 

One particular day in June I had waded down the 
stream until the drowse of noontide was in the air. l| 
was tired of fishing and of fish, had fought great blue- 
black fellows until, for once at least, 1 wanted no more; 
so I climbed out on the shaded point of the little island 
in mid-stream and stretched at full length along the 
gtass, resting and content in watching the life 1 saw 
around me. 

Swallows came tacking along near the surface of the 
river, darting up, down and crosswise, as they feasted 
on the insect inhabitants of the air. Fleecy clouds floated 
overhead and disappeared in space like phantom balloons. 
A saucy kingfisher flashed up from somewhere and came 
to a stop on a nearby snag, looking for all the world 
like a part of the dead wood. A moment after he 
alighted, and I forgot all about him until I heard a splash 
and knew instinctively that another small fish lacked 
wisdom, but had found it out too late. 

Bees, the only busy things in sight, fumbled the yellow 
heads of a few rosin weeds that looked toward the sun. 
The river people sang with crooning voices an under 
water song in the hurrying riffles. Tinkle, bubble, gurgle 
—the quiet swirl of the waters. A splash up at the head 
of the rapids where “the big one got away” an hour be- 
fore, another splash in the pool below, and a circle of 
ever-widening rings. 

A big heron stalked lazily along a sandbar 300 or 
4ooyds. down stream, and the summer air made him as 
big as an ostrich. 

A soft patter of bare feet announced the arrival of the 
boy. He had waded across to the head of the island and 
then came by land to the lower end. He saw me and 
sageet short, hesitatingly. 

e was all boy, too, about fourteen or fifteen years old, 
sturdy, bright-faced, exceedingly homely and clad in a 
straw hat the worse for wear, a flannel shirt wide open 
at the throat, a leather belt with a knife sheath dangling 
from: it, and—well, the rest of his costume was mostly 
an expression of gladness. He was certainly a picture 
of health and youthful “orneriness” as he stood there in 
the June sunshine, digging one bare toe into the sand 
and balancing himseli with a long cane fishpole in an 
uneasy way, and I made a mental note that 1 somehow 
liked that boy. 

“Hello, young man! Fishing, are you?” 

e 





“ 


“Catch anything yet?” 


“Where are your fish?” 

- "em picketed out up at the head o’ th’ ilan’. Git 
any 

“Yes, I have quite a string down there,” I said, point 
ing toward the water where | had secured my fish. 

e¢ boy walked down, dropped his fishpole and ex- 
amined my string with a critical eye. “Got some good 
ones, ain’t yeh?” 

“Yes, pretty fair, I think, for half a day’s casting.” 

“I got about that many, and I’ve on’y bin out ‘bout 
two hours. Run out o’ bait ’n’ come down here for min 
nies,” 

I saw no net or other contrivance for securing min- 
nows, so I asked: “How do you catch your bait?” 

“Seine em,” laconically. 

“Where's your net?” 

“Over yonder,” jerking his thumb in the direction of 
a dense clump of willows. “Got ’er cached sost I can 
get it when I want it. Say, gee! that’s a dandy pole you 
got, hain’t it, ’n’ a reel too!” he remarked, casting an 
admiring glance at the old lancewood rod that leaned 
against the bushes. 

“Yes, that old rod is a good one; not very handsome, 
but it has stood the test, and I know what it will do.” 

“Geel wish I hada ee like that. Must be fun to see 
ole Balaam go with all that line; ‘nen a little Rastus 'd 
make ’er bend, too, I reckon,” he added, reflectively. 1 
did not then understand that this boy had a pet name of 
his own for the people of the wilderness, but I afterward 
learned that “Balaam” meant a large fish and “Rastus” 
was a small one, so I replied that all kinds and sizes of 
fish “made her bend.” 

The boy closely examined and tested the balance of the 
rod, remarked that “she switched like a buggy whip,” 
and showed so much interest that I concluded to let him 
“try her.” 

“Would you like to catch a fish with my rod?” 

“Would I? Well, I guess yes.” 

“All right, now I'll show you a few tricks about hand- 
ling it, so you won't smash my tip, you know; and then 
you may try your skill.” 

He was delighted, and paid strict attention as I ex- 
In a few trials 

¢ had mastered the knack; indeed, he took to it as 
naturally as a duck to water, and was ready. 

“Reckon I'll git a few dandy red-horse minnies, ’nen 
I'll git a Balaam sure right crost there by that old root. 
They’s allus a Balaam er two over there, 'n’ F’'ll git 
one all right.” 

He scrambled into a thick clump of willows on ‘the 


island, ducked in among the branches and brought out 
a minnow net made of a yard or so of blue mosquito 
bar, with the ends rolled around a couple of willow 
sticks. With this primitive outfit he waded out into the 
current, and making a quick sweep through an eddy be- 
hind a rock, dipped up about a dozen fine red-horse min- 
nows, bright as a bit of rainbow, and brought them 
ashore. Here he picked out three or four, remarking: 
“You want to git these rough-nosed fellows if you want 
good bait,” though I saw no difference in the color or 
size or any characteristic of the minnows until the boy 
showed me the heads of two or three of them. One was 
smooth and slippery as any fish is, while the other fish 
felt as if it had a skin of sandpaper, it was so rough. The 
boy declared that a catfish took the rough kind “quicker 
’n lightnin’,” when it would not notice the smooth kind 
that looked just like it. 

He put the few baits that he had selected into his hat, 
and then complacently put the hat back on his head, say- 
ing: “They're handy that way, an’ you can git ’em fresh 
whenever you run out of bait.” He strung one on the 
hook to his liking and then waded out into the stream 
within casting distance of the old root he had mentioned. 
At the third cast he got a strike, and in a moment I saw 
he had a large one. “Got ole Balaam, sure!” he shouted. 
I gave him directions about handling for a few moments, 
but soon saw that he instinctively understood the hand- 
ling of a rod and reel, so I stood still and watched the 
fight, and a pretty one it was too. 

In about ten minutes the boy started back for shore, 
working the fish slowly and carefully across the stream, 
leading him always into the stiffest currents he could, 1 
waded out with the net and stood ready, and when the 
catch came within reach I landed him safe in the net. 
“Gee! that’s a slick way to get your fish, too,” said the 
boy, as he noted the landing-net act. We walked up 
on the island and unhooked the prize, which tipped the 
pocket scales at 94lbs., and then sat in the shade talk- 
ing. The boy was enthusiastic about the working of the 
rod, though a glb. fish seemed to interest him only as an 
adjunct to the sport of reeling in and reeling out. 

“Gee! that’s a mighty nice pole. How much d’ yeh pay 
for ’em?” I told him the run of prices on rods, and ex- 
plained the points of a good one to him. “I’m goin’ to 
have one like that,” he said, and I knew he meant it by 
the snap of his square young jaw. 

In our conversation that afternoon I round that the 
boy knew every foot of the river for miles up and down 
stream, and every foot of the surrounding country be- 
sides, for he had a shotgun and a rifle and hunted in 
season, 

He said he went to school “sometimes,” and always 
camped out in vacation. He had his boat and cayuse too, 
so he was fixed for all kinds of outdoor sport. When 
the sun began to lengthen the shadows the boy reckoned 
he’d “vamoose,” but we parted firm friends, and with the 
understanding that we would meet again on the following 
Saturday at the dam, and fish the riffles down stream 
together. 

“So long,” said the boy, as he gathered up his long 
cane pole and his big fish, and silently disappeared into 
the bushes of the island, barefooted and barelegged, un- 
mindful of the scratching bushes or the saw-like edges 
of the wiry slough grass. 

“There is a boy that is a character and is a good one to 
study,” I thought. 1 was right too; for I saw him grow 
up, hunted, fished and traveled with him, was at his wed- 
ding and am good friends with his five-year-old—but Pil 
have to tell you about the boy in some other article, for 
I could write a book about him and the years we have 
spent together. This time you must be content that 
you have met him. Maybe you will have a chance to go 
over some old trails with him later on. 

, Ex CoMaANcHo, 


North Carolina Wild Turkeys. 


Ever since the day that the Philistines answered Jona- 
than and his armor-bearer and said: “Come up to us 
and we will shew you a thing,” there have been, and al- 
ways will be, people—Philistine or Israelite, Gentile or 
Jew—who will take great pleasure in showing anybody 
and everybody something. My purpose in writing is to 
tell the readers of Forest AND STREAM something about 
the wild turkey and the methods practiced in hunting 
the great bird in this section. 

Four miles south of New Berne, in the county of 
Craven, the hamlet of Thurman is situated upon a level 
plain between the Neuse River and the A, and N. C. R. 
R. Just three miles in a westwardly course from this 
point the waters of Bryce’s creek are reached, The length 
of this creek, from its source to its mouth at Trent 
River, is nearly fifty miles by water route; by land, upon 
railroad or county road, the distance is covered by about 
fourteen miles. The novelist would, no doubt, describe 
this water as being a silvery stream, serpentine or tor- 
tuous in its course; but the fellow who paddles a ducking 
boat against it when it is running at the rate of eight 
knots per hour, soon discovers that the watey is as black 
as tar and torturous to his back, arms and wrists. Along 
the course of the creek, from mouth to source, upon 
either side, high rolling ridges of land jut out in points 
through thickly matted and ever-green canebrakes to 
the stream, or become gradually flattened as they meet 
and are lost in the peat and mire of cypress and black- 
gum lowlands. The growth of these ridges consists of 
red, white and black oaks, hickory, dogwood, holly, gale- 
berry, hazel and the ever-present pine. Where the point 
of ridge reaches the lowland the water oaks and black- 
gum trees attain huge proportions, and furnish acorns 
and gum berries in great quantities, which are highly 
relished and devoured with avidity by turkeys and others 
of the feathered tribe. 

Here is the natural home of. the red-legged, black- 
headed, pure-blooded bronze turkey. The gabble of the 
gobblers is heard when the dogwood is in blossom, and 
they are strutting and parading themselves before the 


females of the flock, using all their cunning to get_as 
many hens as possible to accept them as lord and leader. 
At this time of year the gobbler is.a gallant bird. His 
instinct seems to teach him the fact that he is not being 


hunted; hence his gabble, gabble, from every dell and 
every hill upon the course of Bryce’s creek and Trent 
River. The hens commence laying in this section in 
April; some years as early as Mar By Nov. 1 those 
hatched in April and May are large enough to be killed, 
and have by this time acquired sufficient wariness to be 
game worthy of your steel, be it laminated or Damascus 
twist, with hammers or hammerless. All combined are 
useless unless the hunter gets close enough to the bird. 
_ To find the range over which a particular flock is feed- 
ing is the first step to be taken if you want a turkey. 
The number contained in the flock can be ascertained 
by the experienced turkey hunter by the space scratched 
over. Old scratches can be distinguished from new or 
fresh ones, and the birds can be followed by coursing 
their scratching. When doing this walking is out of the 
question; you must creep, crawl, slide —get there any way 
you can. When you have got close enough to hear 
them scratching, stop and rest; get your nerves steady, 
and just now, should the whole flock fly off and you 
didn’t get a shot, don’t curse your luck, but kick your- 
self for not getting to the other side of them. Don’t be 
discouraged at this, your first failure to bag the game. 
There are other turkeys feeding in the woods. 

Should you follow a flock by trail all day and fail to 
get a shot, there is a chance to get close enough to them 
to hear them fly to perch just after sunset. Upon a 
calm evening the sound produced by the wings of a 
flock when flying to roost can be distinctly heard at a 
distance of half a mile. When their roosting place has 
been accurately located to get close enough to shoot 
them before night conceals them from view is the ob- 
ject. When you have picked the bird most plainly seen 
and easily to be reached, all possible stealthiness must 
be observed while approaching the point to shoot from. 
Turkeys don’t go to sleep immediately after perching. 
When they have tried the limbs upon which they pur- 
pose to spend the night, they stand up, spread their 
wings, stretch their necks to the fullest extent and look 
cautiously around them in all directions. When they 
have repeated these tactics three or four times they settle 
down to sleep, with both ears and one eye open. Now 
is the time to get close enough to shoot. You can 
plainly see the bird’s shape when at a distance of 60 or 
7oyds, from him, and at this distance he can be easily 
killed with No. 2 shot. Should it be too dark to see 
your gun-sight a sulphur match rubbed around and upon 
it will enable the shooter to draw a fine bead. Time 
will be wasted should the hunter try to pick a gobbler 
from the flock while.they are roosting. The whole flock 
does not roost upon the limbs of one tree, but divide 
themselves into squads of three and four, which number 
occupy a single tree. The gobblers roost alone, and 
always some distance in the rear of the hens. The male 
is not in December or January. the gay, gallant bird he 
was when the dogwood was in bloom. He has ceased 
to strut and gabble, and is satisfied to eat thé berries 
of the trees, and remain always in the rear, like the 
general of an army, while the hens of the flock are, like 
the privates, graciously permitted to be to the front 
in time of advance, and allowed to look out for the 
rear in time of retreat. 

When turkeys are shot at while at perch they become 
scattered. After shooting them at night, get to the 
perching place again the following morning, before sun- 
rise, and call them to you. This is done easily enough 
by the aid of a “caller,” or “yelper,” made of two joints 
of reed or cane, the smaller joint telescoped into the 
larger, the small end being inserted between the lips, 
while the larger joint is held between the hands, the 
fingers of the right hand being placed lightly over those 
of the half-doubled left; suck the reed held between the 
lips three or four times in quick succession. A little 
practice with this call soon enables the hunter to lure 
the turkey hens, but the gobbler is seldom fooled; he 
lets the hens go to the call of distress and investigate 
to their satisfaction or destruction. 

When wintry weather prevails in this section and we 
have had some ice, the turkeys no longer roost upon 
the high lands on the pine trees, but perch upon the 
cypresses, close to the margin of the creeks and smaller 
streams. Now, if we have to get a turkey, the 8-knot 
per hour flowing creek must be tackled, and after in- 
dulging in the healthful exercise of paddling up stream 
for some hours, we lie alongside die bank, wipe the 
perspiration from our face and tie up until sundown, 
when we haul aboard our painter and drift down stream, 
using all our strength and skill to keep the boat from 
ramming its head out of sight into the reeds, brambles 
and briers which line the creek side. If we get the 
turkey, a few scratches upon the hands and face, torn 
and shredded coat sleeves and the loss of a handful of 
hirsute covering are not taken into account. 

We had a very dry spring and summer in ’97, there- 
fore turkeys and quail are plentiful. The last turkey I 
killed was an old gobbler weighing close upon 2olbs. 
His beard, or tassel, measuring Qin., is presented to the 
editor of Forest AND STREAM. A friend enjoyed the old 
patriarch upon Christmas Day. 

I was out in company with Mr. J. S. Hardison on 
Dec. 28. We walked about six miles and surprised a 


* flock of turkeys, and they surprised us by flying before 


we got close enough to shoot. After they had made 
their escape we called upon an honest old negro, Tony 
Haddock, who lives back in the woods. Tony is a very 
truthful old man; arithmetic is unknown to him; he 
has never learned to multiply 10 trotting turkeys by 4 
and make 45 or 50 of them. Some white folks in this 
section can perform this operation without the use of 
pencil or paper. Mr. Hardison asked ‘lony if he had 
seen any turkeys around lately. Tony very truthfully 
replied: “No, sah, I hain’t seen none, but dey penny- 
rates through here, an’ I can’t see like I use ter, but 
sometimes I stumbles over dey tracks down in de fiel’.” 

We proceeded to look for the tracks, but stumbled 
over none. However, late in the afternoon Mr. H. shot 
a turkey. ; 

I do not profess to know all about the wild turkey, but 
I have killed many. If any readers of ForEsT AND 
STREAM will come down to us, we will promise to show 
them a thing or two and give them a chance to kill wild 
turkeys. C. THomas. 

Tuurman, N. C, 
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Slatuyal History. 
The Red Squirrel. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ’ 

That red squirrels store food I thought was known to 
every one who haunts the bush. But here comes 
Forest AND STREAM, with its numerous writers that 
seem to be in doubt, and with others that claim positively 
the opposite. 

Some time ago I promised to write something about 
a red squirrel and his cute method of sprouting acorns. 
J will fulfill that promise now. 

The squirrel referred to introduced himself to me eight 
years ago last November. I was feeding corn to blue- 
jays and chipmunks, when the red came into the door- 
yard to investigate. He seemed to think well of the corn, 
and gathered in two kernels and scampered home, to 
store it away, I suppose. When he returned, the corn 
had disappeared. he bluejays and chipmunks loaded 
up with from fourteen to nineteen kernels, and made two 
trips to the red’s one. The latter never carried more 
than two kernels, so was never able to get anywhere 
near an equal share until he set his “thinker” to work. 
It took just three days for the red to find out how matters 
stood, then he adopted a new method. He would seize 





trouble when it knows there are plenty of seeds in the 
dooryard. 

Five years ago the red squirrel moved into my door- 
yard and proclaimed himself one of the family. He 
dug two holes in the side of a.bank for winter store- 
houses, and made himself a summer residence in the top 
of a sapling pine. 

He fills his storehouses every fall with something. He 
commences on hazelnuts, followed later by beechnuts, 
and, last of all, sweet acorns. He does not store up 
cone seeds unless the nut crop is a failure. During the 
summer months he has the trees around the cabin orna- 
mented with bits of*bread, meat and mushrooms; later 
the bluejays come to the cabin, and the red no longer 
uses the trees for a storehouse for bread and meat. For 
thirteen years I have made use of the varietes of mush- 
rooms selected by the squirrels and wood mice as edible, 
and have had no reason to regret my confidence. 

When there are plenty of acorns, my squirrel, after fill- 
ing his storehouses, hides nuts around boulders, stumps 
and the holes of trees. These nuts the squirrel eats dur- 
ing the spells of warm winter weather and in the spring. 
When the nuts sprout and commence to grow, the squir- 
rel goes around, sometimes to more than a hundred 
places, and sprouts his acorns just as a farmer sprouts his 
potatoes and for the same reason, to keep them from 
growing. These nuts are sprouted two or three times, 
and each time they are removed to a new locality. The 


Miss Hamand will be glad to distribute these a! the rate 
of 40 cents a: bundred copies, or 10 cents for twenty 
copies. The society is without funds and charges no 
membership fee. It must, therefore, obtain money to 
print its literature by selling it. 


Snakes in Costa Rica. 


Costa Rica means the Rich Coast, and in most re- 
spects it is rich particularly in the snake family, the 
most deadly of which is the terrible Culebra de Sangre 
(or blood snake.) 

This variety of reptile does not grow to a large size, 
and perhaps for that very reason is most to be dreaded, 
as it is.not so easily seen. It is red, and resembles a 
large, swallen vein, ready to burst with blood. 

A short time ago I stepped on one of these snakes, 
and like a flash he struck at me, but as I had on a pair 
of leather leggins no harm was done, though it was a 
close call. Not so fortunate was a poor day laborer who 
was bitten by the same variety of snake. The man was 
working for a neighbor of mine, and I did not see him 
until the day after he was bitten. The moment I heard 
about it I went over to see the poor fellow, taking with 
me a remedy for snake bite, thinking it: would do no 
harm to try it, anyway. When. we reached the men’s 
camp the sight that met our eyes was a sickening. one. 





HERON GROUP. 


one kernel of corn, rush with it some 2oft. away, to a 
carpet of pine needles, thrust his nose into the needles 
and drop the kernel, after which he would make three or 
four light, airy passes with his forepaws before rushing 
back to the dooryard. The next kernel would usually 
be placed about 20in. from the first, and the keenest eye 
could not detect that the needles had been displaced. 
After the last kernel had disappeared from the dooryard 
the red would satisfy his appetite and then carry home 
the concealed corn, two kernels at a time. _ 

He had a regular system in concealing corn. The first 
kernel was always placed near a landmark, the bole of a 
tree, a boulder or some other prominent object. The 
corn was dropped in a line between two landmarks. 
Sometimes there were three or four lines, but the squirrel 
never forgot the exact spot where the first kernel was 
concealed or the direction of the line. Knowing the 
direction of the line, his keen scent helped him to find 
each kernel. 

Some readers may doubt what follows, but others be- 
sides myself have witnessed the same thing, and proof 
does not depend on any one individual, so I feel bold to 
tell the story. The late Mr. Frank Bolles, in one of his 
visits to my cabin, suggested the experiment of removing 
a kernel of corn from the line to learn if the squirrel 
would miss it. Or, in other words, to find out if a 
squirrel can count. The experiment was a great surprise 
to me. When a kernel was removed, the squirrel did 
not seem to miss it until he had reached the end of the 


line. In some way he was then aware that his count 
did not hold out, and he would immediate- 
ly search the whole length of the _ line. 


He could tell if more than one kernel was missing, 
and when I threw to him the missing kernels he was 
cute enough to catch on to my trick, for after a few 
lessons he would come to me for the missing corn. If 
I withheld it, he would search the line. This power to 
count is not foreign to birds. Bluejays can count, and so 
can the diminutive chickadee. The chickadee takes from 
two to four hemp seeds at a time to a tree, and deposits 
all but one on a limb in the crevices of the bark. With 
the single seed it hunts a small twig where it can hold 
the seed while it beats off the hull, It one or two of the 
seeds on the limb are removed the chickadee will in- 
stitute a thorough search in the bark, after which it 
will drop to the ground and hunt beneath the limb. It is 
somewhat singular that a chickadee will take so much 


DEPARTMENT OF ORNITHOLOGY, 


sprouts, which are usually about “in. in length, may be 
seen near a fresh hole in the ground, but the nuts—two 
or three, seldom more—are not to be found. 

The gray squirrel here on the Cape does not store food 
in a storehouse, If he did, the reds would rob him. He 
hides nuts beneath the oak trees, and his memory is sel- 
dom at fault. I have spent hours watching the grays 
while about this work. I have often marked the spot 
where a single nut was concealed by thrusting a stick 
into the ground, I have found that the squirrel track 
would lead directly to the spot, and beside the hole in 
the snow I would find the shell of the nut, even if the 
snow was over ift. in depth. HERMIT. 

Giovucester, Jan. 3. 


Infertility of the Half-Breed Goose, 


New Iberia, La., Jan. 3—In the Dec. 25 issue I no- 
tice a query by Shaganoss if it be true that the eggs 
from a cross of the common domestic goose. with the 
Canada goose (or brant as we call them here) are sterile. 
I know of an old gentleman, Mr. Charles Mestayer, liv- 
ing. near the lakes here, who has interbred. these two 
different species for the, last twenty years, and he claims 
that they do not lay at all, and that he has never found 
one of their eggs. He keeps up the breed by securing 
the slightly wounded. ones from hunters on the Guli 
coast. He now has a flock of about fifteen or twenty of 
this cross breed. Another instance, somewhat similar 
to the above, is the cross between the “Muscovy” and 
the common barnyard. fowl known as. the “puddle 
duck.” This cross produces what is called the “mule 
duck,” which never reproduces. itself. .It-bears the same 
relation to bird life as the mule does to animal life. 
Hence its name. L. S. FRERE. 


The Schaller Audubon Society. 


A Loca Audubon society has been organized by Miss 
J. E. Hamand in Schaller, Lowa, which has already done 
much good in awakening in that neighborhood an in- 
terest in and love ‘for the birds. The field in Iowa is a 
wide one, for no State Audubon society has as yet been 
organized. This, it is hoped, will come in time.. The 
Schaller Audubon Society has issued an attractive leaf- 
let, which appeals. to the young on the humane side, and 


FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM, 


The man was bleeding from his nose, mouth and ears, 
also from his finger and toe nails. How a mat could 
bleed-as much as he had, and still live, was a marvel. 
He had been bitten in the foot; only one fang of the 
serpent had entered the flesh, The manager of the estate 
had given him several doses of curarina, a medicine made 
in Colombia and much used’ here im Central America 
for poisonous bites, We-also gave him the medicine 
which I had brought with me, which made him vomit 
profusely. In a few hours’ time the bleeding stopped, 
and next day the poor fellow was ‘sent to the hospital. 
No one expected that he would live, as the bite is consid- 
ered deadly; but, strange to say, he did recover,.and in 
a month’s time was at work once more.. If both fangs 
of the snake had entered the foot.instead of one, he 
would undoubtedly have died. I have.known’ a horse 
to die in a few hours after being bitter by one of the 
snakes. In the past three years'two.men in my district 
have died from snake bite, and in hunting in this country 
oné must always keep a sharp lookout for snakes. 
Frep S. Lyman. 

Hactenpa CoLomarana, Costa Rica. 

{Our correspondent would have added to the interest 
of his note if he had told us what the medicine he em- 
ployed was.] 


Field Columbian Museum. 


THE persistent energy with which the work of the 
Field Columbian Museum is pushed forward is certainly 
very interesting and impressive, and the results of this 
energy ‘are easily seen by a visit to the museum, ; 

Among its work, which is especially useful because it 
tends to interest a very large class of the public, are 
the lecture courses which are given in the autumn and 
spring by men who are leaders in their special fields of 
research. 

From the point of view of the public, however, the 
important. work of the Field’: Museum is after all. the 


field work done and-~ the placing on exhibi- 
tion of the collections _made. _ At the, date 
of: the ‘last report Mr. -D.. G. —Elliott’s. African 


expedition was still in the field. Six months were spent 
in northern. Africa, during which not. only: large collec- 
tions were made of mammals, birds, reptiles -and fishes, 
but also the skeletons were secured. of most. species, as 
well as casts of heads and parts. of the bodies, ollections 
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of native weapons and utensils, of all sorts, were made, so 
that in fact the collections very completely cover the 
ground traversed in all departments of zoology. It was 
high time that this should be done, and Mr. Elliott says: 
“In a few years, from thé gradual disappearance of the 
large animals, which has been going on in the African 
continent for a considerable period, and already has re 
sulted in the complete extinction of some of the finest 
species, the collection brought to the . Field 
Museum will be practically priceless. It is 
the only proper way to secure collections for a museum, 
and for what must still be accomplished, ‘’twere well if 
twere done quickly’; for the time is near at hand when, 
in certain lines of zoology, especially in the large mam 
mals of the world, it will be forever impossible to procure 
examples. They are certain, most of them, to become as 
extinct as the mastodon or dodo are to-day. Of all the 
existing wild creatures, those of the African continent 
are disappearing the most rapidly, and although the Field 
Museum by its recent acquisitions is ahead of all its sis 
ter institutions in the United States as regards the large 
quadrupeds of Africa, yet there are large numbers not 
yet represented.” 

Mr. G. A. Dorsey, Assistant Curator of Anthropology, 
has done good work among the Indians of the North- 
west; and the chiefs of other departments have all of 
them been hard at work. 

The installation of the collections has progressed rap- 
idly. Setting aside the many other interesting depart 
ments, that devoted to mammals and birds may be es- 
pecially referred to. In the west court of this depart- 
ment are installed two remarkable groups—of musk-ox 
and the lesser koodoo—and by this time a group of ga 
zelles is no doubt also in place. These groups are posed 
and arranged with the utmost scientific fidelity in them- 
selves and in their accessorics, and are on the same plan 
as the groups to be seen in the National Museum at 
Washington and in the Natural History Museum in this 
city. Through the kindness of the directors of the mu 
seum we are able to reproduce one of these groups. 





The Woodcock’s Strut. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read with interest Shadow’s account of a strutting 
woodcock. I have never seen a woodcock strutting in 
daylight, except when hunting them with dogs, when 
I have gone into willows or thick brush to flush the 
bird. I have often seen them do exactly what Shadow 
saw Mr. Allin’s woodcock do; but they were frightened 
and running away. 

If Shadow will come to spend a few days with me dur 
ing the next woodcock hunting season, he will have a fine 
opportunity to see from one to three or four birds strut- 
ting every evening. Just across the road from my house 
is a side-hill pasture grown up to scattered brush, leaving 
a very open cover. Woodcock have nested there every 
spring since I have lived here, and I have been here eight 
years. 

IT have seen eight male birds in the air at once. Just 
at dusk they will start from the ground, fly in a small 
circle, which grows larger each time they go around, 
until they are quite high, and when they descend they 
sing a very pretty song, which lasts till they are any- 
where from 10 to 4oft. from the ground, when they close 
their wings and drop straight down to within 3 or 4ft. 
of the earth. Then they open their wings again, and I 
think it is a good thing for them that they do, for if one 
hit the ground at the same rate he was descending there 
would be a dead woodcock. 

I love to watch them. Every evening that I have the 
time to spare in their mating season, I am in the pasture, 
and the birds have often lit within 3 or 4ft. of where T 
was standing. When they strike the ground they sit 
very still for a short time, then stand up, shake themselves 
and commence to strut, and some of them have strutted 
away from me and others have strutted in a circle, just 
as an old gobbler will strut around a hen. 

T have never heard them make any hissing noise, and I 
have been close enough to hear it if any such noise was 
made. I do not mean to say that I doubt Mr. Allin’s 
word, only the birds that I have seen strutting have made 
no such noise so I could hear it. This coming spring 
I am going to observe them more closely and see if T 
can hear them hissing. Unless friehtened a bird will 
always alight within a few feet of where he got up, and 
from this I believe that Mrs. Woodcock is somewhere 
near. I never hunted for her, for I do not like to scare 
them; and when you get a bird’s lighting place located 
you can see him strutting every evening. 

I have hunted woodcock every fall for the past eight 
years, and watched them every spring for the same length 
of time. but I do not pretend to know anything about 
them. I have told what I know to be facts. 

Some time in the future T want to ask Shadow some 
questions about grouse. My friend Robert Thilo and I 
have hunted them much together during the last season, 
and some of them cut up antics that were altogether 
new to us. F. E. Hamitton. 

Warren County, Pa 


Pennsylvania Squirrel Season. 


A PENNSYLVANIA correspondent writes: An article ap- 
peared in one of the Pittsburg evening papers a short 
time ago, which stated that a number of Pennsylvania 
sportsmen were dissatisfied with the present law, and 
intended to take immediate action in getting the law on 
squirrels changed, so that instead of opening Oct. 15, it 
would open Sept..1 or 15. They claim that the best 
part of the squirrel shooting is over before the season 
opens. This is correct; but how many of these same 
men, if they did succeed in getting the law changed, 
would shoot at squirrels only? I venture to say not one 
in fifty. The majority of them would blaze away at any- 
thing that got up in front of them, and when the season 
did open for birds, the ones who had obeyed the law 
would find birds all gone. If any change is made in the 
law, it should be to lengthen the season, to close Jan. 
1, instead of Dec. 15. This would give the people who 
can only afford to go hunting on the holidays a chance. 
As it is now, they get only one day each season (Thanks- 
giving). I hope Forest anp STREAM will have a few 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


words to say against this contemplated change in the 
near future. 

I am the only person in this little town who reads 
your paper, have been reading it for about five years 
and feel like kicking myself for missing so many years 
of the most enjoyable reading. D. G. Lamont. 





Game Bag and Gun. 
The Boone and Crockett Club. 


Tue eleventh annual meeting of the Boone and 
Crockett Club was held on Saturday, Jan. 8, at the 
Metropolitan Club in New York city. Among those 
present, members or guests, were Messrs. W. A. Wads- 
worth, D. G. Elliott, S. D. Warren, Madison Grant, C. 
Grant La Farge, De Forest Grant, W. A. Chanler, J. 
P. Morgan, Jr., Frank Lyman, Dr. John Rogers, Jr., J. 
.. Seward, James T. Gardiner, John L. Cadwallader, 
George Bird Grinnell, J. S. Watson, William Milne Grin- 
nell, Alden Sampson, J. J. Pierrepont, Dr. W. B. James, 
Prof. F. H. Osborn, Philip Schuyler, C. S. Davison, R. 
H. M. Ferguson, A. Bierstadt, H. L. Stimson, H. C. 
de Rham, F. S. Billings, J. E. Roosevelt, Dr. W. K. 
Draper, Dr. L. R. Morris, L. S. Thompson, Gifford 
Pinchot, Dr, A, Lambert, Gen. W. D. Whipple, Gen. W. 
H. Jackson, Thomas Paton, Hon. W. Cary Sanger, Hon. 
Redfield Proctor, T. H. Barber, R. F. Zogbaum, A. C. 
Humbert, W. F. Merrill, W. J. Schieffelin and Hon. W. 
K, Townsend. 

The business meeting was called to order at 7 o'clock, 
Mr. W. A. Wadsworth, president, in the chair. After 
the readitig of reports by the secretary and the treasurer 
the chairman of the Editorial Committee reported the 
publication of the third volume of the club book, “Trail 
and Camp-Fire.” The chairman of the Game Law 
Committee gave a brief history of the legislation at Al- 
bany which led to the abolition for a term of years of 
the practice of hounding and jacking deer. Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot gave his views on the present outlook for the 
establishment of a national forest service, and reported 
a remarkable change of sentiment on the forestry ques- 
tion among the people of the West, where he has spent 
four months during the past summer. 

The revised constitution printed in the Boone and 
Crockett book was submitted for approval by the club, 
and after some discussion was accepted without change. 
The chief modifications of general interest are found in 
Articles IV., V. and X., as follows: 

“Article 1V.—Under thé head of American large game 
are included the following animals: Black or brown 
bear, grizzly bear, polar bear, buffalo (bison), mountain 
sheep, woodland caribou, barren ground caribou, cougar, 
musk ox, white goat, elk (wapiti), prong-horn antelope, 
moose, Virginia deer, mule deer and Columbian black- 
tail deer. of 

“Article V.—The term ‘fair chase’ shall not be held to 
include killing bear or cougar in traps, nor ‘fire hunting,’ 
nor ‘crusting’*moose, elk or deer in deep snow, nor 
‘calling’ moose, nor killing deer by any other method 
than fair stalking or still-hunting, nor killing game from 
a boat while it is swimming in the water, nor killing 
the female or young of any ruminant, except the female 





- of white goat or of musk ox. 


“Article X.—The use of steel traps, the making of 
large ‘bags,’ the killing of game while swimming in water 
or helpless in deep snow, and the killing of the females 
of any species of ruminant (except the musk ox or white 
goat), shall be deemed offenses. Any member who shall 
commit such offenses may be suspended or expelled from 
the club by unanimous vote of the Executive Commit- 
tee.” 

The Nominating Committee’s ticket contained the 
names of the old officers, who were unanimously re- 
elected. They are: President, W. A. Wadsworth; Vice- 
Presidents, Charles M. Deering, Illinois: W. B. Devereux, 
Colorado; Howard Melville Hanna, Ohio; William D. 
Pickett, Wyoming; Frank Thomson, Pennsylvania; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, C. Grant La Farge; Executive 
Committee, Winthop Chanler, Lewis R. Morris, A. Rog- 
ers, Henry L. Stimson, Madison Grant; Editorial Com- 
mittee, George Bird Grinnell, Theodore Roosevelt. 

After the business meeting the dinner was served, and 
following this a paper was read by Mr. Daniel Giraud 
Elliot, the ornithologist, on his six months’ trip in East- 
ern Africa, devoted to the collection of specimens of 
large animals for the Field Columbian Museum of Chi- 
cago. The lecture was illustrated by many colored lan- 
tern slides of Eastern African scenery, animals and wild 
people, and was listened to with very keen Interest. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Elliot’s paper a few lantern 
slides of North American mammals, made from photo- 
graphs taken by A. G. Wallihan, were shown. 

In the course of some remarks by Gen. W. H. Jack- 
son the speaker gave a most interesting account of 
plains life forty years ago, and of many of the old-time 
plains characters. among others of David Crockett. At 
the conclusion of his remarks, Gen, Jackson was specifi- 
cally asked to tell the story of his great and unique feat 
of killing a grizzly bear with a saber. This he did in a 
most modest fashion somewhat as follows: 

“Tt was in 1856, during an Indian campaign, and we 
were following the Indians and were on a hot trail. 
Strict orders had been given that no shots should be 
fired. The troaps marching along stirred from a patch 
of brush a grizzly bear, which made off over the prairie, 
and I asked Major Porter, who was in command. for 
permission to try to kill it with my saber. T was riding 
a very fine horse that I had brought with me from Ten- 
nessee. which was blind in its right eye, and on which 
I had killed many buffalo. I rode up to the bear, and 
as T passed it gave it a strong downward and backward 
stroke with my saber across the head. It sank back on 
its haunches and remained there while T went on, made a 
circle and turned back toward it. It then started to run 


again, and I chased it. but this time, when TI got close 


to it, it adopted the only true military tactics, that is, al- 
ways to be on the aggressive rather than on the de- 
fensive, and charged me. As it came up I held my saber 
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en carte and thrust it into the bear behind and a little 
under the foreleg, and turned it loose. It was about 
fifteen minutes before I was able to go up to the animal 
and recover my saber. The bear tore me down the 
right leg, scratching the skin and bleeding me a little, 
and also cut my horse on the flank.” 

Following Gen. Jackson, Senator Proctor made some 
interesting remarks, in which he spoke very cordially 
of the objects of the club and of the good work that 
such an organization could do, as this club had done. 
He closed by expressing the hope that many years would 
pass before he reached a point where he could no longer 
cast a fly or aim a rifle. 

Mr. James T. Gardiner, formerly of the United States 
Geological Survey, talked interestingly on Western 
travel and on the ways of Western animals and Indians. 

The meeting was adjourned at a late hour. 


Prairie Chicken Shooting in Iowa. 


DurinG the prairie chicken season just passed local 
sportsmen alone have indulged in this most fascinating 
sport, so far as I am aware, in this portion (Floyd 
county) of our State. The bags reported, while fair for 
this region and these times, are yet so small, when com- 
pared with those secured fifteen to twenty years ago by 
the local sportsmen, as well as by those from New York, 
Chicago and other Western cities, as to make a mention 
of them -seem almost ridiculous in comparison. 

Now the bags range from nothing to four to seven 
chickens for sportsmen for a day afield. In the good 
times gone by, however, the number would register 
from thirty to 150 or more per sportsman for each day’s 
outing, especially if they knew the “lay of the land.” 

During still earlier times the number of birds secured 
was much greater, as the chickens were more plentiful, 
less wild and the sportsmen far less in number. Then, 
too, the sportsmen met with less obstacles, in various 
ways, than later on, when the country became more 
fully settled. 

In those early times the coveys of chickens, which 
varied from five to sixteen birds in each, occurred al- 
most everywhere outside the belts of timber which 
skirted the streams of the region, although they were 
always more numerous adjoining grain fields and in 
the stubble after the grain was cut. 

During the early morning and along toward sun- 
down they would always seek the stubble fields to feed, 
and during the rest of the day they would seek the 
prairie grass, where, during the hot days of July and 
August, it was the coolest. As every sportsman knows, 
the best time for shooting is always during the early 
morning while the dew is on, and at this time, also, the 
dogs invariably work the best. 

During the earlier times of which we speak there was 
no law protecting the chickens in this portion of the 
State, or, perhaps, I should say whatever law was then 
in force was practictlly a dead letter. 

Some sportsmen then seemed to consider the “open 
season” began almost as soon as the chicks left the shell, 
and “held on” until the birds became so wild in the fall 
as ‘to keep entirely out of shotgun range. This mon- 
strosity of the sporting world was, I am glad to say, 
greatly in the minority. 

During those days my brother Merton and I were 
farmer boys, and, like many others of like situation in 
life, had guns of our own and knew pretty well how to 
use them. My first gun, and the one which became a 
famous chicken shooter, I bought for $4.50, when I was 
fourteen years old. It was an old Springfield rifle partly 
bored out, with the barrel and stock liberally curtailed. 
The screw of the original back sight of this gun extended 
so deep into the barrel that the gunsmith didn’t dare rim 
the barrel out smooth, and, as a consequence, it would 
scatter all over a forty-acre lot at medium range, but 
was a strong shooter for all that. The percussion cap 
used was a monster, being somewhat less in size than 
an ordinary 6% hat. We always had to be careful in 
raising the hammer that the click of the lock didn’t scare 
up the chickens before time. 

Until we became accustomed to this gun we always 
shut our eyes when firing at a bird, and pulled the 
trigger with both fingers: We were always sure of bring- 
ing our bird to bag if we got the gun somewhere within 
range. The gun my brother had was an old Harper's 
Ferry musket, that had been curtailed the same way 
mine had been, and had seen plenty of service during 
our late unpleasantness, When fired, it would kick 
like a bay steer and roar like a young cannon. The per- 
cussion cap used and the click of the lock were perfect 
counterparts of those features in my own gun. When 
properly fed, however, it was a good and strong shooter, 
and, unlike mine, the shot always had a tendency to 
concentrate. We, of course, used loose ammunition and 
part of the time paper wads, rammed down with a heavy 
steel ramrod. But these antiquated guns did most ex- 
cellent service during those early days. 

For many years we had no hunting dog, but as we 
knew perfectly the lay of the country we could at any 
time locate a half-dozen or more coveys, and this was 
all we wanted, as we never hunted for market. 

We often had grand sport with other shooters then, 
two of whom I especially recollect. They were recog- 
nized as the best local shots in the country, and spent 
much time engaging in this most fascinating sport. They 
had well-trained dogs and the best of double-barreled 
guns, and would happen along when we were in the 
midst of a covey, dropping the birds as fast as we could 
load and fire. We always considered this a gross in- 
fringement on our rights, and it was done on their part 
because we were only boys. We, however, were al- 
ways able more than to hold our hand with them, as we 
seldom ever let them get a single bird; the reason be- 
ing, we were quicker shots than they. 

Although I have since then spent much time hunt- 
ing the deer and antelope, wild turkey and other game 
on the plains and in the mountains of the Southwest 
and in Mexico, and used the best of ammunition and 
up-to-date arms, yet never have I enjoyed such unal- 
loved delight in these sports as I did hunting chickens 
with our old muskets when we were boys on the farm, 
and as I look back now to those happy days, it seems 
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as though I would willingly give a few days of my life 
to be able to go back again, and for a short while en- 
joy again those early hunting experiences. 

To-day the habits of the prairie chickens have changed 
from what they were even fifteen years ago. Now they 
remain in the center of the largest cornfields—4o to 200 
acres in extent—of the region, and do not leave their re- 
treat save during a short period in the early morning. 

When flushed they invariably steer straight for the 
center of these great fields again, and on alighting im- 
mediately scatter and run, much like the wild turkey 
in some regions. If flushed in their fastness, they will 
fly so low among the corn that it is with difficulty a 
fair shot at them can be had, and even when shot it is 
often difficult to retrieve them. 

CLEMENT L, WEBSTER. 


Death of Jonathan Darling. 


Boston, Jan. 8.—Jonathan Darling, well known to 
sportsmen as “Jock,” died at his home in Lowell, Me., 
on Wednesday, Jan. 5, after an illness of nearly two 
years. He was sixty-eight years of age and one of the 
pioneers in the business of entertaining sportsmen from 
out of the State. He built his famous camps at Nicatous 
Lake over twenty years ago, and many-sportsmen will 
be pained to learn of his death. An excellent guide and 
a thorough woodsman, he was beloved by those he took 
charge of. He always believed -in his right to hunt 
game as he chose, and his remarkable defense of himself 
at the time he was under a cloud for breaking the game 
laws was widely »ublished. He visited the office of the 
ForEst AND STREAM and other papers, taking great in- 
terest in hunting and fishing matters, and always in- 
spired editors and writers as a man of integrity, though 
possibly mistaken as to his rights. He even became a 
game warden afterward, so great was the confidence 
of the Maine Commissioners in his ability and integrity, 
could he be brought to see matters in their true light. 
But he was afterward removed, not wholly converted to 
the new ideas of fish and game protection. He was al- 
ways looked up to as an authority on fish and game 
questions, especially in regard to the numbers of moose, 
caribou arid deer. The many sportsmen he has guided 
from this section speak in the kindest terms of his skill 
as a guide and woodsman, of his integrity in all matters 
pertaining to a guide and.camp-keeper. SPECIAL. 
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This autobiographical fragment-is interesting, because 
it shows Mr. Darling as, he:saw himself: 

My,,father. was one of the oldest settlers in this part 
of Maine; and*he:became quite a successful trapper and 
hunter...Game thén of all kinds was plentiful, and right 
at hofne; too. His;,traps were»mostly wooden ones, and 
his gun: was’a ‘flint‘lock shotgun, and I think he never 
fired arrifle. ; As.soon.as I .was big enough to travel I 
used to go with, father to, his traps, and sometimes he 
wouldshoot:a' deer. with bullets he made himself. This 
gave me a hankering to hunt, and as soon as I could 
manage: the flint, lock. 1 took it. The first time I shot 
a deer I broke a. hind leg’ and the dog caught him; it 
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tion of our law, for which readers of ForEsT AND 
STREAM have made a great deal of trouble for me. Now 
I have accepted the office of Fish and Game Warden, and 
am confident that I can do good in the cause of game 
protection. 

I have caught nine bears there this season, and have 
taken up my traps for the present. I send you two of 
my photographs. One is where I have just landed from 
a bear hunt, with two bear skins hanging over the edge 
of the canoe. The dog in the stern of the canoe is the 
dog Tinker, that the wardens made so much talk about 
at my lawsuit with them. As I have been such a no- 
torious outlaw, etc., I did not know but you would wish 
to show your readers what a bad looking creature I am. 

J. DARLING. 


A Fox Hunt in the Adirondacks. 


On the last day of 1897 I was called at an earlier hour 
than usual, having arranged witlt my guide, Fred Patter- 
son, the night before for a fox hunt, should the morning 
prove favorable. When I heard Fred’s rap on my door 
I knew the weather was all right. Hurriedly dressing 
(but taking time to put on an extra woolen shirt, heavy 
sweater and thick hunting coat, as at this season of the 
year one needs all the clothing he can comfortably carry 
to keep warm while standing on a bleak, barren moun- 
tain top), after a hastily eaten breakfast, we left in a 
sleigh on a 5'%4-mile drive for the farmhouse of John 
Nokes. If any one has spent a winter on Saranac Lake 
and hunted for fox, they would know of genial John 
Nokes, always ready to extend hospitality to a sports- 
man; courteous alike to all, no one would think of going 
elsewhere for a fox hunt, a welcome or a good, square 
meal. John never fails to start a fox, and never fails to 
take pleasure-~in doing so.’ He also extends hospitality 
alike to the fox, as there is an inducement lying over 
the hill, on the edge of the swamp, that John put there 
for a purpose. I noticed that one of his head of cattle 
was missing, and he hinted something about a midnight 
barbecue, to which more than one fox made nightly 
pilgrimage over many miles of moonlit snow, to feast 
and sport, and to feast and sport again, provided his 
presence there that night did not bring him in too close 
contact with the hunter the next day. At any rate, John 
always started out in a bee line in the direction of this 
nightly rendezvous of the fox, as he did this morning. 

We arrived at John’s at 7 o’clock, finding him ready 
and waiting for us. After directing Fred and myself 
to our standing ground, off he went toward the swamp, 
and I knew we would hear some music before very 
long, for John’s hound Drive is quite as famous as his 
owner; he knows no other game but the fox, and once 
he strikes a track never fails to bring the fox in view 
vr within range of the hunter’s gun. John pointed out 
the mountain where we were to stand, and told us to 
stick to it until we reached the highest point. “You 
stand on this side of the mountain, Fred, and if you do 
just as I tell you and Drive gets one a-going, you']l see 
him. It may take an hour, or it may take a couple of 
hours; but hang to it and you'll get a crack at him. 





JONATHAN DARLING. 


was a big buck. I used to go hunting every chance I 
could get, but as I was the oldest of the boys I had to 
work quite hard. ; 

T was quick to learn the habits and nature of the wild 
animals, and, being good with the gun ‘and not easily 
excited, I soon got to be quite successful. I kept im- 
proving, and as years rolled on I began to hunt for 
the Boston market. This was some forty-five years 
ago. Then I could kill moose near home, where I could 
drive to them with a team. Later on I hunted moose 
for their hides. I did not believe this was right, but the 
Indians and many white hunters. made a business of it, 
and I saw that they were sure to kill them all, and so I 
took a hand_in it, and have killed over a hundred in a 
year, until they were nearly exterminated. I never 
killed any caribou or deer for their hides, but piles of 
them for the markets. 

I have been set down as a notorious poacher and out- 
law, but really I am more of a poacher than an out- 
law, and more so in the papers than otherwise. I have 


advocated the use of dogs to hunt deer on bare ground 
and to drive them to water, and have used them in viola- 





Drive will fetch him sure.” “All right, John,” I said; 
“just give us a little start.” For the snow was 1% to 
aft. deep, and we found it brought out the perspira- 
tion long before we got to the top. After slipping and 
sliding, in the course of half an hour we accomplished 
our object. Leaving Fred, I started higher up, and the 
last effort made my heart beat at the rate of forty miles 
an hour. The snow was too light for snow shoeing, and 
it was hard traveling without them. I hailed Fred when 
I got to my stand on top, and then surveyed the lay of 
the land, and could understand at a glance John’s wis- 
dom in sending me there, and took back all the hard 
things I had said about him during the climb. The en- 
tire mountain top was rocky and barren, a succession of 
ledges. No snow could hold there against the unbroken 
wind from every quarter of the forest. I took a stand on 
the right of the ledge, which extended some sixty or 
eighty rods in length, precipitous on one side, sloping 
gradually down on the other and at both ends, just the 
place the fox by instinct would choose in the course 
of his race for life to elude his pursuers. John told me 
this, saying that even up there (pointing to this ledge) 
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he could not fool old Drive; proof of which I saw dem- 
onstrated afterward. 
Pi . eo there was a patch of timber, furthcr 
wn Part way up the slope, perhaps a half 
mile in length. A rail fence and a pursued fox harmonize, 
and many a fox has lost his dog at sucha point. Below 
and on the same side a long, narrow swamp was flanked 
on either side by hills and ridges partly timbered; while 
still further over another ravine and hill made ideal 
ground for a fox to lose his foe, and keeping to the trail 
was not an easy task even for old experienced Drive to 
accomplish. I had just time for observation and to 
put in the shells and exchange signals with Fred, when 
I heard Drive give one of his short, penetrating bays. 
hen he was off, and when Drive made his whereabouts 
known John said it meant business. : 

It was the kind of a day when a fox would not run 
long in the deep snow before making for tne ridges. 
Soon the change of Drive’s tune told us as plain as 
words that he had started the fox. Off in the opposite di- 
rection he went, sometimes going straight away, again 
coming back, circling, and finally taking the ridge op- 
posite, running parallel. Locating Drive as well as 1 
could, I watched the ridge, and before many minutes 
saw the fox on the left of it, apparently coming straight 
toward me. But he must have thought better, for he 
turned again before reaching the swamp and doubled 
back over the same course. Drive hung in one place 
for some time, and I decided to change my position to 
the far end of the ledge, and was about to carry out 
my intention, when, happening to look in that direc- 
tion, I saw the fox just as he took the ledge at that point, 
making straight for me. He had in his cunning at last 
chosen that barren, snowless mountain top as the place 
to get the better of Drive, and had I not been there he 
might successfully have exploited his known sagacity, 
but I was there, and only there. I had an opportunity 
to study him for some minutes, and my pleasure was 
keen in watching him come down the ledge, animated, 
keen, alive to the sense of danger, graceful, every leap 
landing on a snowless boulder. Every thought must 
have been concentrated upon his pursuer, with no knowl- 
edge-of the real danger ahead. I let him come to within 
about ten rods before I fired. Miscalculating the dis- 
tance between him and an intervening boulder, I shot 
a fraction of a second too late, and just grazed the top 
of the boulder; he turned and left the ledge to the right, 
landing sft. below in the snow, and took a parallel 
course, but at a greater distance.. Catching a glimpse of 
him again, I fired a second time with the same result. 
Hastily throwing out the shells, and putting in the only 
one I had left, I waited for him for a third shot, thinking 
the chances of getting him were slim, but Fred stood 
where I thought he would be able to stop him. Al- 
though Fred had a Winchester and a running fox is not 
a large target, still I had seen his s)ill as a marksman 
displayed before, and felt he would bear it out again. 

The fox was making for a large flat rock that projected 
above the snow, and I made up my mind he would cross 
it, and at that point I could use my last shell. I calcu- 
iated rightly. He made the rock, but not to cross, for I 
shot as he touched the top, and off he rolled on the op- 
posite side. The distance was so great I avas not sure I 
had killed him until I went down and saw him lying in 
the snow. The charge had taken effect just back of the 
tore shoulder. I called Fred to come up, and together 
we waited for Drive to come in. Over the ledge he came 
some ten minutes later, never slackening his pace, and 
straight down to us. 

We discussed the hunt during dinner at John’s, and 
left for ome, feeling the day had been well spent, not. 
however, before we had arranged with Tohn for another 
hunt in the near future. W. S. Lampert. 

Saranac Lake, N., Y, 





By Way of Illustration. 


Wynore, Neb., Dec. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
For many years I have maintained that man acts from 
necessity, that he is impelled to do just what he does do 
by forces over which he has no control, and I once de- 
fended a man for stealing hogs on this theory; but the 
jury was too stupid to see it that way, and when I argued 
the motion for a new trial to the judge I found he was 
stupid, too, and my client went to the penitentiary, still 
impelled by forces over which he had no control. But 
there is an air of stupidity about the court-roam that I 
know I Will not encounter in the forum of Forest AND 
StrEAM. So I will submit, in illustration of my theory, 
something that happened to myself. : ; 

This neighborhood has been overrun with rabbits this 
winter; they are so plenty that they have become a pest. 
and all.the farmers who have young orchards have been 
appealing to all the local. Nimrods to help destroy the 
rabbits and save the orchards. Now, I have been too 
chickenhearted for a long time to kill a rabbit or any- 
thing but a blue rock, and reading “Men I Have Fished 
With” these long winter evenings has not had a ten- 
dency to make me bloodthirsty. But the wonderful 
stories being told every day of the great number of rab- 
bits had excited my curiosity. f 

So’ the other day, when Doc dropped in and asked 
me why I did not go rabbit hunting I said: “You drive 
round to my house after dinner and I willgo with you. 
We started about 2 o’clock and drove cut to Ben’s. 
Ben hitched up to the sled and got one of his boys in 
to drive the team, and away we went. se 

It was about 3:30 when we reached the “draw, a 
wide slough, full of snow, grass and weeds, leading down 
to the creek. Doc got on the high bank on one side 
and I took the bank on the other side. Ben, with three 
dogs, took the center of the slough. : 

Pretty soon the rabbits began to show up and run in 
every direction. I saw two or three dodging around in 
the weeds, but did not shoot at them, Finally, I saw one 
a long way off and fired, but did_not: get him; then I 
shot at several more and missed, By this time Ben had 
killed seven or eight, and he yelled’ across to me: Say, 
don’t be so particular about holding that gun in a nice 
position, but kill the rabbits.” 

I looked over at Doc. His cap was pushéd back on 


his head, his gray hair was streaming ahont his face, hig 
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eyes were flashing fire, his hands were bloody, and his 
general appearance suggested Kit Carson in an Indian 
fight. Ben was yelling: “Look out there, Doc; there 
comes one, Mac,” and I began to get interested. Then 
I saw one sitting close to me and I shot his head off. 
I did not feel as badly as I expected I would. Then it 
occurred to me that if Doc killed more rabbits than I 
did I would never hear the last of it, and I went to 
work. A quail got up under my feet and went the wrong 
way. I whirled around and gave it one barrel, and fell 
down, running my gun into a snow drift, with my finger 
on the other trigger, but luckily did not pull it off. I 
took out the shells and blew the snow out of the bar- 
rels, loaded up and killed a rabbit with each barrel. 
Then I noticed a rabbit sitting right at my feet under a 
bunch of grass and snow, with his rump sticking out in 
plain sight. I reached down to catch him; then I thought 
I had better step on him, but finally concluded to kick 
him out and shoot him. I kicked, the rabbit went down 
the bank and I missed him with both barrels. Then | 
got mad, and in the next forty minutes killed over forty 
rabbits. Just then I heard Ben say to Doc: “The old 
man’s getting on his ear,” but I paid no attention to 
them; there were more rabbits; I wanted blood: 

I tore up and down and across that “draw” like a 
maniac, and when I killed a rabbit with the first barrel 
I gave him the second, for safety, and | walked over a 
mile after Doc and Ben had got in the sled to go home, 
and they drove along behind me, waiting, as Ben said, 
“Till y’ud cum to ag’in.” 

When it got so dark that I could not see to shoot | 
got in the sled and we went down to Ben’s and had 
supper, and as we drove out of the. yard on our way home 
I yelled back to Ben, “I'll be out in the morning, Ben. 
But how many did we kill? I don’t know. We had a 
sled full, and I don’t know who killed the most, but I 
“hain’t heard no snickerin’ on the back seats since,” 
and then it don’t make any difference. You must not 
look for statistics in a philosophical paper like this, any- 
way. But I know I shot away a hundred shells loaded 
with Dupont smokeless, and the little barker got so 
hot that it leaded badly at the muzzle. When I got home 
I skinned and dressed a few rabbits and hung them out 
to freeze, and went to bed and dreamed of “murders done 
in caves.” 

When I woke up in the morning a change had come 
over the spirit of my dieams; I would not go out to 
Ben’s. I felt like a murderer, and I had been caught. 

Fred Mather says: “A boy is a savage.” So is an old 
man. The only difference is the old man is lazy. I am 
retained by the boy. A. D. McCanpDtess. 


Maine Sportsmen’s Association. 


To the Maine Sportsmen's Fish and Game Association: 


I have the honor to submit the following report for 
the year 1897. The present membership is 409. 

In looking over the field of operations, 1 think there 
can be no reason for discouragement, but many for en 
couragement, in the work which the association is en- 
deavoring to accomplish. 

Contrasting the condition of the game interests when 
our association was organized, in 1893, with the interest 
now shown by the citizens of the State, one cannot but 
come to the conclusion that, from some cause or other, a 
better understanding prevails as to the value of our fish 
and game in the State, and a greater determination to 
care for it by the enactment of better laws, and a more 
stringent enforcement of them. 

The enactment of the guide law was an advancement 
in salutary legislation on game matters which will prove 
of vast benefit to the State. So long as the State adheres 
to the policy of improving and preserving its fish and 
game, so long must it have conditions by which thosc 
who are instrumental in its capture must be governed. 
To abandon this right to impose restrictions upon the 
professional guide, while aiding in the capture of the 
State’s property, would be a virtual abandonment of the 
preservation of its fish and game. It has become a ne- 
cessity, in the interest of protection of the State’s valu- 
able property, to bring, first, those who desire to take 
fish and game under legislative restrictions, and those 
whe are mainly instrumental in its capture, in close al- 
liance with the State. 

During the season just closed, all agree that there 
was more large game taken than ever in the history of 
the State. All agree, also, that during the fishing season 
more fine large fish were taken than ever before. All 
agree, also, that there is more large game in the forests 
to-day than at any other close of the shooting season. 
And, also, that there are without doubt more and greater 
fish in our waters than ever before at the beginning of 
the year. Then why not take courage, and continue 
what seems to me to be the good work already done by 
our association? 

There will be vexing questions, queries, as to whether 
the State should continue to spend its money in the 
preservation of its game interests, whether this or that 
law is bad or good, whether it should be repealed or en- 
forced, but all these questions will be settled by those 
who pass upon our public matters and make our laws. 

hen complaint is made as to the appropriation made 
for fish and game interests being more than the State 
ought to tax itself for this purpose, it will be well to re- 
member that the tax is very small, and is only about 10 
cents on a tax valuation of $1,000. Therefore a person 
who pays tax on a valuation of $2,000 is paying less than 
20 cents for fish and game purposes. 

This argument is used by the advocates of a non-resi- 

dent license law, making it appear a burden upon the 
people to meet this $25,000 appropriation. 
_ The compelling the non-resident to pay a tax for tak- 
ing our game I believe to be unjust and uncalled for, 
and unless a tax shall rest upon all those who avail 
themselyes of the hunting privileges of the State, and 
all who receive direct benefit from them be included in 
the tax license payers, such a law bearing upon one class, 
and that the class which the State invites to its summer 
resorts, will be found a great injury to the tourist busi- 
ness of the State. 

If it becomes necessary to make those partaking of the 
‘ish and game privileges pay the cost of continuing the 


same, then let the tax license be general in its scope. 
To this end I wish to submit a plan which might be put 


in form of law, and which would not, to my mind, be- 


open to the objection a law would be bearing wholly 
upon non-residents. 

Compel every person sixteen years or more, citizens of 
the State, to pay $1 each for the privilege or fishing and 
hunting small game. Except that any citizen may fish 
or hunt such game within his own city ur town. For 
hunting’ large game, moose, caribou and deer, each citi- 
zen shall pay $2, and such fee shall allow hunting in any 
town or place in the State, without any special right to 
hunt in his own town, as in fishing. 

The non-resident shall pay (not being taxed in Maine) 
$2 for right to fish and hunt small game, and $5 for 
large game. Those are in main the principles involved, 
and which by enactment may be properly guarded, and 
then, in addition, will come the levying a reasonable tax 
on hotels, lodges, boarding houses, which properly come 
within the meaning of sporting places, and upon rail- 
roads and express companies. Such a tax would bring 
sufficient money to make all advances we need in propa- 
gation and protection of these great interests. In order 
that the advocates of a non-resident law may see how 
such a law works, let_me cite the results in Wisconsin. 
There were 23,000 deer killed during the season. There 
were 12,250 persons, citizens of the State, who took out 
licenses at $1 each. There were thirty non-resident per- 
sons who took out a license at $30 each. Nine hundred 
dollars was all the State got out of non-resident sports- 
men. Such a law here would be a failure, so far as rais- 
ing money is concerned, and would affect disastrously 
the tourist travel, I believe. The association can afford 
to wait until its next meeting before it gives official ex- 
pression to its judgment. 

The treasurer’s report shows that there is about $100 
in the treasury at present. Respectfully submitted, 

FE. C. FArrincton, Sec’y. 

Officers were elected as follows: For president, Hon. 
P. O. Vickery of Augusta; first vice-president, A. M. 
Spear, Gardiner; second vice-president, Hon. C. A. 
Marston, Skowhegan; third vice-president, Eugene M. 
Hersey, Bangor; fourth. vice-president, Hon. William P. 
Frye, Lewiston; fifth vice-president, Hon. A. R. Nicker- 
son, Boothbay; sixth vice-president, John H. Kimball. 
Bath; seventh vice-president, Hannibal E. Hamlin, Flls- 
worth; directors, P. O. Vickery, Augusta; J. F. Hiil, 
Augusta; W. S. Choate, Augusta; J. i. Sprague, Mon- 
son; J. H. Kimball, Bath; E. C. Farrington, Augusta; 
I. E. Timberlake, Phillips; Dr. G. G. Weld, Old Town; 
S. L. Crosby, Bangor; by the State, Elmer P. Spofford 

Committee on Legislation—P. O. Vickery, H. M. 
Heath, E. C. Farrington, A. M. Spear. 

Committee on Hatcheries—-E. M. Blanding, Bangor; 
L. T. Carleton, Winthrop; H. O, Stanley, Dixfield. 

Consulting attorney, H. M. Heath, Augusta. 

Secretary and treasurer, E. C. Farrington, Augusta. 

Regarding the changing of the moose law, the Hon. 
J. F. Sprague of Monson said that he did not think that 
any question to come before the meeting was any morc 
important. As he understood it, open time was made 
from Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 through an error of the engross- 
ing clerk at Augusta. 

He thought that there were just as many moose in the 
State at the ;. resent time as ever, and that if the game 
laws were enforced there would be no need of cutting off 
the time. . ay 

In speaking of the new law passed at the last” 
lature, making any person who killed a moose in 
time liable to four months’ imprisonment, Mr. Spra 
asked if he was not right in saying that this law w 
made to place the rich man on the same level with the 
poor man. He knew that this law was passed for just 
this reason. He referred to the case of the students who 
killed the cow moose, last summer, in the West Branch 
region, which was the first case under this law. Mr. 
Sprague did not think that there was much sense in the 
statement that these boys shot the moose while under 
excitement, not knowing what they were doing. He 
would like to know whether or not this case is punishable 
under the law of 1897. 

“We have some cases in Piscataquis county, and I am 
glad I am not County Attorney,” said Mr. Sprague. 
“Why is it not fair for a boy who goes to the Greenville 
High School to have just the same rights as the Penn- 
sylvania boy, whose uncle is the Attorney-General of 
that State? A boy or man, or any one else who violates 
that law ought to be punished. If any favoritism is to be 
shown in meting out this law, why, we want it repealed.” 

Game Commissioner Carleton said that the whole bur- 
den of Mr. Sprague’s talk was a reflection on the com- 
mission. 

“Now, in regard to the celebrated cow moose case,” 
said Mr. Carleton, “I know that a great effort has been 
made by Mr. Sprague to create a prejudice against the 
commission on account of the action taken by it on this 
case. Now see how fair the gentleman is. He says he 
does not know the age of the boys. The record shows 
that one boy was sixteen and the other seventeen years 
and they were good boys. These boys were members of 
a party of. seventeen who had gone into camp there with 
their tutors. Game Warden Pollard was going up Catt- 
comgomuc Lake. He saw something floating in the 
water and found that it was a cow moose. When Mr. 
Pollard arrived at the camp of the boys he told the 
tutors what he had found, and they replied that they 
would find out if it was killed by their boys. The tutors 
questioned the boys, and they owned up to killing the 
game. There is no law on the face of the earth that 
could have convicted them if they had not pleaded guilty. 
The boys were out to shoot a bear, and in their excite- 
ment they killed the moose. 

“The case was one that struck my heart. I could not 
send those boys to jail. I could not put the brand of a 
jail sentence upon them, to follow them through their 
lives. Gentlemen, take the case in your own hands. 
Would you want your boy branded for life, simply 
because in the heat of great excitement he made a mis- 
take? When the case was taken in hand by the County 
Attorney of Piscataquis county, it passed out of the 
hands of the commission. The bond which they were put 
under is good to this day, notwithstanding that the case 
was nol-prossed.” 













Mr. Carleton’s remarks were received with great favor, 
and he was loudly applauded when he took his seat. 

Hon. A. M. Spear of Gardiner spoke on the ques- 
tion, “Should Non-Residents Pay a License Fee for 
Hunting Game in Maine?” Mr. Spear believes that every 
hunter should pay a fee for the privilege of shooting 
game in Maine. Opening his remarks, he introduced a 
bill to procure revenue for the protection of fish and 
game, reading as follows: 


Mr. Spear’s Proposed Bill, 
An act to procure revenue for the Protection of Fish and Game: 

Sec. 1.—A license fee of $1 shall be charged and collected by the 
State upon the carcass of every deer transported beyond the limits 
of the State, and no property in such carcass shall vest in the 
killer thereof until the payment of such fee for such intended trans- 
portation. 

Sec. 2.—The fish and game commissioners shall appoint agents in 
different parts of the State, during the open season for shooting 
large game, whose duty it shall be, upon the presentation, in per- 
son or by his agent, of the written application thereof, over his own 
signature and in his own handwriting, of any person who has 
actually killed a deer, and so states in his application, to receive 
the required license fee and issue a license, in duplicate, the form 
of which may be prescribed by the fish and game commissioners, 
for the transportation of the carcass of such deer beyond the limits 
of the State, which license shall be attached to the carcass to be 
transported. 

Sec. 3.—The fish and game commissioners shall appoint wardens 
during the open season Te killing large game, whose duty it shall 
be, under the direction of said commissioners, to examine all cars, 
steamboats and other vehicles of transportation, to ascertain if 
the carcass of any deer is deposited therein without a license at- 
tached thereto, as provided in section 2 of tnis act; and if so 
found, to immediately seize it without a warrant, and forthwith 
sell it, and turn over the proceeds of such sale to the fish and 
game commissioners, as a part of the appropriation for fish and 
game. 

Sec. 4.—It shall be the duty of every railroad company, express 
company, steamboat company and other transportatioin companies, 
their agents and employees, or persons doing business in this 
duty of the company, its agents and employees, or person trans- 
portation and to disclose to them the carcass of any deer therein. 
tq enable them to determine whether the same is properly licensed 
or is contraband, under section 3 of this act. 

f any such carcass is found to be contraband, it shall be the 
duty of the company, its agents and employees, or person trans- 
porting the same, to deliver such contraband carcass to said war- 

ens. 

Sec. 5.—It shall be the duty of every transportation company, its 
agents and employees, or person doing business in this State, to 
refuse to carry beyond the limits of the State the carcass of any 
deer not tagged with a license as provided in section 2 of this act. 

Sec. 6. the license certificate attached to the carcass of any 
deer under this act shall become detached and lost by accident, 
the company, its agents or employees, or person transporting the 
same, shall orally certify to the officer finding such carcass that 
such certificate was originally attached thereto, with the same 
effect as if attached, but for a false statement under this section, 
the company whose agent or employee, or person who makes the 
same, shall, on complaint, be punished by fine not less than $100. 

Sec. 7.—Any person who shall deliver to any transportation com- 
pany or person the carcass of any deer, to be transported beyond 
the limits of the State contrary to section 2 of this act, shall. on 
complaint, be punished by fine not less than $50 nor more than $100. 

Sec. 8.—It shall be lawful for any person to ship the number 
of deer which the law may allow him to kill, through and beyond 
the limits of the State, without accompanying them in person, 
when the carcasses thereof are licensed in accordance with this act. 

Sec. 9.—This act shall not be construed to nullify or amend any 
of the laws now existing in_relation to the transportation of game 
from place to place in this State. 

Sec. 10.—-All fees received for licenses issued and fines imposed 
under this act shall be turned over to the treasurer of the State, 
and by him transferred to the appropriation for fish and game to 
be expended for the same purpose and in the same manner as the 
regular appropriation therefor. 


Mr. Spear thought that it would cover the matter the 
way he looked at it. He believed that when the people 
of the State understood the question, they would never 
allow. the present appropriation to be increased. He 
thought the taxation question was not divided right. He 
did not believe the farmers in Cumberland, York and 
other counties should be obliged to pay their part of the 
poe appropriation when they were not being benefited 
y 


yi 
Mj Spear thought that a license fee would prevent 
“Ymen as those who have been here this fall, and 
ht. their own provisions, etc., and employed no 
from coming into the State, and he questioned 
a Such men were wanted here. The amount of 
mon¢y @pipropriated for the protection of fish and game 
is not-yet- sufficient to fully enforce the laws, etc, Mr. 
Spear said that-10,000 deer had probably been killed in 
aine this This meant 5,000 sportsmen. If they 
were taxed’ at ‘or $5, the State woutd get quite a 
revenue froni‘them. 

Mr. Sprague vAhat the non-resident licensing 
scheme had been*killéd=séveral times by the sportsmen’s 
association. Two years/ago he heard Senator Engel 
make a most able ment-against it, and he wanted 
to hear from him agam, gel. gt 

Senator Engel said: Natufally;.the more prosperous 
any business enterprise is, and-the more people there 
are engaged in it, the pubtie, just®in that ratio, is in- 
terested in it, for the reason ‘that ¢ interests or in- 
dustries furnish labor, food amd. education for a great 
many, and as it is with private InterestS,.$0.it is with 
public. : . 

“Everybody in this State is aware.of the importance 
and magnitude of our fish and game resources, It has 
been estimated by a very conservative man recently that 
these interests, coupled as they must be with the sum- 
mer travel, are larger than our entire lumber interests in 
this State, which latter we have always regarded (outside 
of the agricultural pursuits) as being the largest. In 
short, they bring about $8,000,000 into our State without 
making any perceptible inroads upon our resources, and, 
unlike many other large money transactions, it does not 
go into the hands of trusts or corporations, but directly 
into the hands of a class of people which needs it the 
most, and now the question for us to solve is: How can 
we best retain this large income? For it 1s vital that we 
should, for you, gentlemen, who are looked upon as the 
representatives of these great interests, are to decide as 
to the best methods to foster it, and it is well to remem- 
ber that unwise legislation will kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg. 

“The first question under consideration is ‘Should the 
Moose Law be Changed?’ 1, for one, think that it 
should in one respect, and that is that the judge should 
have discretionary powers. The punishment does not 
fit the crime, for you must remember the fact that killing 
a moose in close time is not a natural crime, and that at 
best it is only an ordinance prohibitive geographically, 
and therefore may be at times encroached upon by the 
best of men, and as every man has the right of trial by 
jury, the jury can only render a verdict of guilty or not 
guilty, while. the learned judge, who is broad and hu- 
mane in our State, should be empowered to impose a 
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sentence according to circumstances. At times a prison 
sentence may bring about the best results, while at other 
times a fine would be better justice than an arbitrary 
sentence. 

“You give your judges discretionary powers in impos- 
ing sentence in cases of manslaughter, where a man, 
woman or child is killed, but you make the sentence 
arbitrary in cases of moose slaughter. 

“The next topic to be discussed is, ‘Should the Guide 
Law be Repealed?’ As it is a new law, it should cer- 
tainly remain in force for a sufficient length of time to 
test its value, and even if it is not perfect in all its de- 
tails, I should say let it remain as it is at least two years 
or more, so that if it is necessarv to make any changes, 
you will be in a position to speak with experience; but I 
will say just a word to the commissioners. Be sure and 
remain broad and generous, so as not to create cliques 
and factions, and, above all, look out for and grant li- 
censes to the humble as well as to the influential. 

“The next subject we are to take up is, ‘Should Non- 
Residents Pay a License for Hunting Maine Game?’ My 
answer is most emphatically, ‘No.’ I have spoken upon 
the same subject once before in this room, and since 
then have examined into it very carefully, and am 
stronger in my opinion to-day than ever before. 

“It seems to me, without going over the same ground 
again, that the visitor from outside the State already 
pays a license under a different name, for, from the time 
he comes into our territory until he leaves, he pays it; 
first to the railroad; then to the hotels, to the merchant, 
to the guides, and all we give him in return is.a few 
fish, which, at a close estimate, cost him $5 each; pos- 
sibly two deer at $50 each, and perhaps a moose at $500, 
good prices for all. As a matter of fact, the most our 
State furnishes is scenery, and we have lots of it, and the 
more contracts we can receive for this kind of merchan- 
dise the better off we will be, for we have had it for 
centuries, and will continue to have it for centuries 
more. 

“Finally, we are confronted with the questien, ‘Shall 
the State continue to improve its fish and game supply?’ 
What better investment can our commonwealth make 
than this? From what source can more speedy returns 
be obtained? If the arguments I have advanced are in 
any respect correct, then the answer must be in the 
affirmative. The object of any government, whether lo- 
cal or State, is to make appropriations with benefit in 
the greatest degree to the largest number of people, and 
I have indicated how substantially our citizens are bene- 
fited by the aid the State has given these interests. I 
say, let the good work continue.” 

Capt. H. N. Fairbanks believed that the guides’ bil! 
was a good thing, and thought that the guides liked it. 
He believed that the sportsmen coming into Maine 
should be taxed for taking away the State’s property. 
He did not agree with Senator Engel that the sportsmen 
who come here are “squeezed.” ‘They pay the same 
railroad fares and same hotel rates as the resident, and 
he thought they received full value for everything they 
paid out. 

Game Commissioner Carleton made some interesting 
remarks on the guides’ bill. He said that it took $15,000 
to run the hatcheries, and $10,000 was left for warden 
service. This sum did not begin to pay the wages and 
other bills of the ten wardens employed by the commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Carleton said he did not believe it was possible to 
get an appropriation larger than $25,000. He said that 
the guides during the past year had guided 7,000 non- 
residents and 3,000 residents. At $3 per day they have 
received $117,000 in wages, or an average of $88 to each 
man. According to the guides’ report, it shows that 
10,000 deer have been killed in Maine in 1897. There 
were at least 250 moose, 150 caribou and 150 bears killed 
during the three hunting months. The sportsmen who 
have been in Maine this year hunting have spent in round 
numbers about $1,500,000. The guides registered num- 
bered 1,316. Sixty-two persons were refused because 
they were non-residents, but there are some non-resi- 
dents who have licenses that lied to the commuzsion in 
order to get them. 

Mr. Carleton said he believed that every sportsman 
who comes here should be obliged to hire registered 
guides. He Said that the game question was held by the 
guides in the palm of their hand. They should let the 
people of Maine as a whole know that they were in- 
terested, and help the commission in carrying out their 
plans. Some guides have written the commission, said 
Mr. Carleton, who were opposed to the measure at first, 
but they were heartily in favor of the bill now. 

Mr. Vickery said that he had heard a good deal about 
the students’ case, and he had just a few words to say. 
He was glad that there was humanity enough in the Fish 
and Game Commission not to brand the boys with a 
jail sentence. 

Game Commissioner Oak was not in favor of making 
the sportsman pay a license fee. He thought they paid 
enough for everything they carried away. It was about 
time, too, that this matter died out, and he believed that 
the association should let it drop. 

Mr. Spear said that the gentlemen who made up the 
next Legislature would come pretty near passing a bill 
to make sportsmen pay for the privilege of hunting here. 
The last Legislature came very near passing such a law, 
and it would take some argument besides nonsense to 
make the next Legislature believe that such a bill should 
not be passed. . 

Mr. S. L. Crosby of Bangor said that Mr. Spear was 
all right when it came to an argument, but he was on 
the wrong track. Mr. Crosby believed the sportsmen 
paid money enough for what they secured in Maine. He 
thought the guides’ bill had been a success, and he hoped 
it would be a greater one next season. 

Mr. W. L. Miller believed that if the slaughtér of game 
continued the State would be without its game in a few 
years. 

Mr. A. J. Darling of Enfield thought that the increase 
could not be killed in any year. 

Mr. J. S. Rowe was not in favor of making sportsmen 
pay a license fee for hunting in Maine. 
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The Game of Alaska. 


Juneau, Dec. 13.—While all eyes are now turned on 
Alaska it is well to remember that there is more that glit- 
ters besides gold, for, aside from the brilliant metal that 
lies buried beneath its surface, there exists a rich field 
for the nauralists, a host of sport for the hunter, gamy 
fish for the angler and a variety of fur-bearing animals 
that for numbers and. quality far surpass that of any 
other country. 

It may not be generally understood that Alaska,’ as 
well as being the home of myriads of water fowl, is teem- 
ing during the summer months with all the bird life of 
the midland region. Thrushes, robins, swallows, spar- 
rows and humming birds abound in all suitable places. 
In addition to these are the native species, the rock and 
willow ptarmigans and sooty grouse. 

In the interior are found the black spruce partridge 
and in a few localities the ruffed grouse, but no quail 
of any kind. Ducks are abundant in all the waters, both 
iresh and salt. The rare emperor goose is found on the 
flats of the great Yukon, while further up the stream 
is the breeding place of countless geese of other va- 
rieties as well as swan. Bald eagles are everywhere nu- 
merous along the coast. Their huge nests are a promi- 
nent feature of many of the little islands scattered about. 
The Alaska bird has just been separated into a new 
variety by the scientists at Washington, and is now 
known as the Alaska bald eagle owing to a difference 
in the shape and size of the bill and legs and the amount 
of white on the head. Owing to the bird not assuming 
the white head and tail till after three years of age many 
people believe the young black birds to be of a different 
species, even declaring that they have seen young eagles 
in the nest with white heads. Others maintain that the 
head of a bald eagle is “bald” of all feathers. I found it 
difficult to convince them to the contrary, even with 
specimens, they maintaining that “in the East they are 
bald anyway.” Such people also believe that porcupines 
throw their quills. 

The great stretch of country comprising Alaska har- 
bors much game; many kinds abundant at some places 
are unknown in other places. For instance, no deer are 
found on the mainland owing to the many wolves that 
drive them to the smaller islands, and even then they 
are of peculiar distribution, some sections having no deer 
whatever. Probably the best deer country in Alaska is 
the Prince of Wales archipelago. They are also plentiful 
near Sitka, not so in the vicinity of Juneau, and a few 
about Wrangel. They remain high up in the mountains 
the year round, reaching the beach only in case ex- 
cessive snow falls in the woods. The bucks drop their 
horns about the last of the year. 

Mountain goats are found most everywhere on the 
main, and where the mountains are high and bare—the 
vicinity of a glacier is a favorite ground of theirs. The 
meat of.the old “Billys” and “Nannies” is strong and 
seldom eaten; the flesh of the kids is better, with a flavor 
like mutton. 

Mountain sheep are found only far in the interior 
among the rocky canyons of the large rivers. Three va- 
rieties exist in this country, the ordinary species of the 
Rocky Mountains, a new variety known as Stone’s moun- 
tain sheep, that inhabit the Stickeen River country, dif- 
fering from the former in the much darker coloration 
and with a difference in the curvature of the horns, and 
another very rare form, a light colored sheep from the 
headwaters of the Kenni River, in the Cook Inlet coun- 
try. 

Musk ox are not found in Alaska; they inhabit the 
barren grounds of Northwest Canada, and are a very 
rare animal. Moose are found in the interior, but not 
near the coast, except around Cook Inlet. 

Caribou are plentiful up the Stickeen River, in the flat 
barren country of its headwaters. 

Bears of many kinds are found. Small black bears on 
the islands, keeping well in the thick woods, coming 
down to the beach and the fresh water streams during 
the salmon run, living on the fish for a month or two, 
becoming very fat, but owing to their diet are unfit for 
food. Brown bears that attain a great size and are very 
formidable inhabit the mainland near the coast. Hunters 
have the utmost respect: for this powerful brute, whose 
vitality is fully equal to that of the grizzly, and their 
capture should only be attempted with a gun of known 
killing qualities, a favorite weapon in this country being 
the .30cal. smokeless Marlin rifle. With one of these 
guns a man is fairly safe to tackle this animal, for the 
destructive power of this modern weapon is something 
marvelous, I have seen a small black bear shot in the 
side with a soft-nose bullet that, in passing out, carried 
the bone of the shoulder, together with the surround- 
ing flesh and skin, completely away. And I have fre- 
quently seen the effect on deer. In one instance a buck 
shot in the nose, as it faced the shooter, had the base 
of the skull, together with both horns, blown out. Other 
deer shot in the head, the bullet striking no heavy 
bones, would so completely shatter everything inside as 
to leave the skin of the head hanging like a sack. 

On the Alaskan peninsulas and Kodiak Island is found 
the largest bear in existence—the huge fish-eating Ko- 
diak bear. And among the snow-clad mountains of the 
mainland is a bear of uniform bluish-gray, that is known 
to hunters, but not mentioned, I believe, in natural his- 
tories. 

Polar bears can hardly be said to inhabit Alaska, al- 
though they are occasionally taken in the vicinity of 
Point Barrow, at the extreme north. ; ; 

Rabbits of any kind are unknown on the islands, while 
on the mainland they are uncertain, common at times 
and vanishing as if by a plague at others. They are 
mostly white hares with immense feet, knuwn as snow- 
shoe jacks. r : 

Alaska salmon are famous. .The life history of the 
fish has long been surrounded with mystery, however. 
That they should leave the stream of their birth and 
remain in the depths of the sea for two years and return 
to spawn and die, seems inconsistent, but this appears 
to be the conclusion at which fish men have arrived. 
Experiments have also been made at hatcheries, where 

earling fish were liberated, bearing silver tags, that 
oo returned two years later, fully grown, to the orig- 
inal stream. ‘This interesting experiment has tempted 





many concerns to erect hatcheries near the works, where 
the constant drain on the supply has lessened the num- 
ber of fish caught each season. Probably one of the 
most wasteful methods is the practice of putting up 
bellies, where two-thirds of the fish is thrown away. 

The fur-bearing animals are many. First in impor- 
tance, of course, is the fur seal, the protection of which 
has grown to be an international question, and while 
three governments wrangle over. the matter the question 
is gradually being settled by the extermination of the 
seals themselves. That all. the fur seals of the world 
should congregate at the little Pribyloff Islands to breed 
is their misfortune, for .even those that pass safely 
through the gauntlet of sealers and natives that line the 
route north from their summer. sojourn in the warm 
seas are here still denied a place of refuge in which to 
rear their young, The latest. move for their protection 
has been the branding of all female seals, in hopes of 
making the skins unsalable, thereby protecting her and 
her unborn young, a proceeding the worth of which is 
yet to be proven. 

Sea otter remain in the open sea the year round, but 
always have been a rare fur, and are growing scarcer 
every year. Government experts estimate that less than 
1,000 sea otter now exist in Alaskan waters. 

Land otter and mink are plentiful on the islands and 
martens on the mainland. 

Beaver are found as a rule on the mainland, in the 


. headwaters cf the larger sireams. 


As a general thing, foxes are not numerous, a few reds 
on the mainland, the whiie fox in the extreme north 
and the rare black fox in the interior.—Geo. C. Cantwell 
in Tacoma Ledger. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 8.—It is stated that the United States 
agent sent to Norway for the purpose of securing rein- 
deer for a Klondike relief expedition has discovered that 
he cannot pack very mary reindeer in a car unless he 
cuts off their horns. It was decided to use reindeer be- 
cause they can live on moss en route down to Yukon. 
If you cut off the nice frontal plow which the reindeer 
has been some thousands of years in developing, how 
is he going to dig out his moss from under a few feet 
of snow? But, meantime, the reports from Klondike 
seem to run to the effect that the men there do not need 
any rescuing. So I presume this thing will be all right, 
although at first I was afraid the United States Govern- 
ment was going to be confronted with a lot of sore-nosed 
deer. 

The annual meeting of the National Game, Bird and 
Fish Protective Association will be held at St. Louis, 
Mo., Feb. 10. President Lakee hopes for a good at- 
tendance. 

The Interstate Convention of Wardens at Chicago, 
Feb, 7, still bids fair to prove of interest. The Fish Com- 
mission of Wisconsin have determined to be present. I 
have already mentioned the strong delegation chosen for 
Minnesota, and have stated that State Warden Bowers 
of North Dakota would be here. The interest seems of 
a quiet but very determined sort. A good meeting is 
expected. 

The State Game and Fish Commission of California is 
purchasing Mongolian pheasants in numbers in Oregon 
for the purpose of stocking California. 

The Mongolian pheasants turned loose by Oshkosh, 
Wis., sportsmen a year ago are doing well. Some of 
them have been seen near Omro. The present winter is 
mild,-but even were it much more rigorous, it is thought 
the birds would hold their own very well. 

A blanket license law is one of the possibilities of the 
next session of the Wisconsin Legislature. I trust it 
will not cover up so great a multitude of sins as the 
present non-resident deer license law. Let me again call 
attention to the striking fact that only thirty men from 
outside Wisconsin hunted deer there this fall! 

Lake Poygan Gun Club:of Chicago held its annual 
meeting at the Sherman /House, this city, last Thurs- 
day afternoon, and elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Sheriff James Pease; Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. R. Clark; Treasurer, S. A. Goss. The president, 
vice-president and Mr..E. W. Murphy will be the Board 
of Directors. The preserves of this club are located on 
Lake Poygan, one of the famous Wisconsin ducking 
regions, and the club holdings are some 8,000 acres. 
Judges Sears, Adams and Windes of the Appellate Court 
are among the membership of seventy prominent sports- 
men. 

Messrs. C. A. Warner, William E. Noyes, R. M. Jes- 
sup and W. F. Lasker, hailing from New York, stopped 
at Chicago this week on their way west to Alaska, on a 
hunting expedition. They expect to sail from Seattle 
Jan. 9. They expect to be gone a year, but disclaim in- 
tention of hunting gold. They will return by the over- 
land route, east of the mountains, and via Edmonton. 


Quail. 


The big Flora quail case, by which Warden Loveday 
secured ‘so heavy a conviction for illegal shipping of 
Illinois game, is being followed up in Jefferson county 
vigorously and successfully. The violations of the law 
there have been flagrant. A new device in game shipping 
was this week discovered at Mt. Vernon. A box of 
game, purporting to contain rabbits, was opened, and 
thirty-one rabbits were found. Each rabbit had had the 
entrails removed, and then been carefully stuffed with 
quail, ninety-one quail being found thus prepared for 
smuggling. This box was at the Adams Express Com- 
pany’s, but its shipper was not found. It is said that 
over 100 arrests will be made in that vicinity. Local 
express agents are accused of winking at the violations 
of the law. ; 

At Charleston, Ill., and vicinity the weather has been 
bad for quail, a coating of ice having covered up the 
food. Hundreds of quail have perished, and the stock 
will be cut down badly fot some time. 7 

In Scioto county, Ohio, illegal quail shooting has been 
going on. Last week A. Glockner, of Fremont, went 
out and killed ‘one bird. It cost him $25 and costs. 

At Cape Girardeau, Ill., last week Warden Burford ar- 
rested H. C. Gillam, agent of the Western Poultry and 
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Game Company, and had him fined $100 for illegal ship- 
ping of game. 


Two Side Hunts. 


The Leander, Tex., Gun Club, numbering some forty 
members, held a side hunt last week, T. H. Griffin and 
E. C. Perkins choosing sides. The net results of one 
day were 133 quail, 309 doves, 30 jack rabbits, 67 cotton- 
tails, 17 robins, 13 hawks, 10 crows, 3 owls, 7 opossums 
and 15 squirrels. Cash prizes were paid for first, second 
and third high bags. At the banquet which followed the 
hunt some 200 guests were present. 

The Methodist Church of Jericho Corners, a point 
nine miles west of Aurora, Ills., this week held a side 
hunt for sparrows, captained by William johnson and 
John Calkins, the party being made up of young men 
belonging to the church. Johnson’s side during the 
week killed 1,674 sparrows and Calkins’s 3,200. The 
bounty on these, at 2 cents a head, was paid to the 
church. The ladies of the church had an oyster supper, 
the Calkins side paying the bill. The church “rejoiced 
over the replenishment of its treasury.” 


Two Deer Hunts. 


The St. Louis Republic describes the hunt of a party 
of St. Louis men, who have returned from the Devil 
River country of Texas. The story says, among other 
things: “Several extraordinary pot shots were made on 
quail, one hunter claiming to have slain fourteen at a 
single shot.” The paper prints a picture showing the 
hunters’ wagon full of deer. Six deer are shown, and not 
one has horns. ; 

A friend of Forrest anp STREAM sends me a copy of 
the Wave, a handsomely illustrated San Francisco pub- 
lication, marked at an article headed “Hunting for Deer, 
a Fourth of July Experience in the San Hedrin Moun- 
tains.” This article is written by Carl Purdy, and 
describes the killing of nine deer in one morning by the 
party of four, “not a tenderfoot in the crowd,” the hunt 
occurring on the Fourth of July, when “Mendocino 
county is not a refrigerator.” At first sight it would seem 
that such a season must be the close season for any 
country, but on looking up the law I find that it states 
in general that no deer can be killed from Oct. 15 to 
July 15 of the following year, only males to be killed at 
any season. This party, therefore, only broke the law 
by about a week or so, not being tenderfeet. And what 
an odd deer law from all our Eastern standpoints! Deer 
hunting on the Fourth of July! 


Jack Packing. 

And now they are packing jack rabbits for shipment 
to Liverpool. At Clay Center, Kans., there is a corpora- 
tion known as the Kansas Jack Rabbit Packing Com- 
pany, which has six carloads of jacks ready to ship 
across the sea. 


Wolves Endanger an Institution. 


And still another institution is in danger, out in Min- 
nesota, this time no less than the ancient and honorable 
institution of matrimony. The Duluth News-Tribune 
flies into the breach with the following note of warning: 
“There should be a bounty of from $10 to $15 for each 
jull-grown wolf killed, and the killer should also re 
ceive the skin. Such an arrangement would likely re- 
sult in a heavy death rate in the wolf family, and make 
it possible for a bridal couple to make a tour through 
St. Louis county without being compelled to spend the 
wedding night in a tree, with a dismal yelping chorus for 
a serenade.” 


North Dakota Wardenship. 


Mr. George E. Bowers, of Fargo, State Warden for 
North Dakota, is up for reappointment for tne ensuing 
term. Editor Bassett, of the Valley City Alliance, is 
also a candidate. Mr. Bowers knows his work well, and 
has proved efficient in it. He knows his State, and 
he has his corps of deputies appointed and broken in. 
He is a good man, and nogone has a word against him. 
What reasonable purpose could be subserved by chang- 
ing wardens? Does a good merchant break in new 
clerks just for the sake of change, after he has one good 
set educated in the business? Why change wardens when 
you have a good one now? By all means Mr. Bowers 
should be retained. 

Cleaning the Territory. 

J. F. Wisdom, Chief of the Territory Police, and J. 
S. Hammer, United States Marshal, have decided to 
raid all the unlicensed market shooters now operating in 
the Chickesaw country, and drive them out of the Na- 
tions, where no one is authorized to hunt without a per- 
mit. The pot hunting has become an outrage. 

Mr. Wisdom says that the migration of Indians 
from the Nations to Old Mexico is to be a fact, under 
the leadership of his father, Col. D. M. Wisdom. He 
says: 

“A commission of Indians representing the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes has just returned from Mexico, where they 
examined the State of Chihuahua. They reported that 
the country was everything that they could desire, and 
recommended its purchase. The commission expressed 
the opinion that there would be little difficulty in closing 
the deal with the Mexican Government. I think it prob- 
able that a large number of the Indians will migrate.” 


Larks. 


At this season of the year the meadow lark is sup- 
posed to be a good way south of this latitude, but at 
Kankakee, IIl., only fifty miles south of here, meadow 
larks are this week noticed in great numbers. The 
winter has not yet been very severe, but those meadow 
larks would better look out. Old settlers say it means a 
mild winter. 


Texas Deer. 


Col. Jeff Johnson, Col. George Walton, Judge F. G. 
Morris and Mr. Will Hart, all of Austin, Tex., returned 
last week from a camp hunt. They got twelve deer and 
many wild turkeys. 


Southern Migration Small. 


The Southern migration of sportsmen is smaller this 
winter than usual. ard times, yellow fever and Klon- 
dike interest are all alleged causes. E. Hoven. 


Shooting and the Golden Rule. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

I consider it rather mean for a man to get up in a 
tower, where he’s out of reach of common shot, and 
then throw bricks on people down below. This Tower 
man says ‘a complainant should come into court with 
clean hands,” so I’ve been and gone and washed mine, 
though I can’t imagine how I got them soiled. If he 
had put on his spectacles he might have seen that I am 
not gunning for legal but for moral game. 

If “selfishness is the basic principle of society,” then 
society has a false and weak support, and it ought to 
be knocked away and replaced by sumething more in 
accord with the golden rule. I don’t deny that a man 
may legally hoard lucre to the amount of $50 or $200,- 
000,000, but I flatly deny that he has any right to call 
himself a Christian, because “it is easier for a camel,” 
etc. When the young man who had lived a model life 
was advised to sell all that he had and give to the poor, 
the young man, if he had lived in a Tower, would have 
answered that he had as good a right to his cash as 
others had, and the poor might go to thunder! 

Mine enemy wants to know if I considered that A, B 
and C would not have bought up half the county, in- 
cluding half a dozen lakes, unless they had use for them. 
Like the cow in Mother Goose, I ‘‘considered very well,” 
and it led me clearly to the conclusion that no man, or 
set of men, can make use of half a dozen large lakes, and 
that pure selfishness was the “basic principle” of their 
purchase. 

I don’t care to be constantly repeating that I do not 
object to a club’s owning any reasonable amount of 
land or water, but I have about the same respect for a 
“game hog” or a “trout hog” as I have for one of that 
class who want to monopolize all the shooting and 
fishing. The war is almost universal against the men 
who slaughter game by wholesale. Yet they have a legal 
right to do it, and suppose my enemy in the Tower 
would sanction it, because they have that right. 

DipyMus. 

St. AuGusringe, Fla. 


Warden Loveday and the Chickens. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Dec. 25 I notice an article by E. P. 
Jaques, headed “Those Henry County Chickens.” If the 
writer of the article is correct in his statement that on 
Sept. 1 there were just seventy chickens in Henry county, 
they must be all killed off, and the prospects in Henry 
county are very poor for next fall. 

H. W. Loveday, our efficient State Game Warden, is 
a thorough sportsman, a remarkably fine field shot, and 
has never been accused of being a “game hog.” “Those 
Henry County Chickens” were killed by a party of four 
in two days—H. W. Loveday, William Werner and Ed 
Dillon, of Chicago, and Mr. McAuley, of Atkinson—by 
special permission of Samuel W. Allerton, of this city, on 
his farm of 4,000 acres. The seventy chickens represent 
an average of less than ten birds a day to each gun, and 
the members of the party claim that the birds were wild, 
and that they did not kill one bird where they put up 
forty. It is evident that your correspondent’s statistics 
are off, and that he has neglected his job of chicken 
census compiler of Henry county. It is possible that 
the poor success attending the efforts of Mr. Jaques 
during the past thirty years is due to poor shooting. It 
is a pity your correspondent was not with the party. He 
might have learned something. 

There are many large farms in this State where chick- 
ens and quail are plentiful, because the farms are posted, 
and the birds soon learn to congregate where they are 
not molested. 

Mr, Loveday has done more to protect game and bring 
violators of the law to justice during the past season than 
any of his predecessors have done during their entire 
term of office; but he can hardly be expected to lay 
aside his trusty shotgun because he has been appointed 
game warden, nor should ill-advised attacks upon his 
standing as a sportsman go uncontradicted. 

Gro. T. FARMER. 





Ring-Neck Pheasants in New Jersey. 


CranForD, N. J., Jan. 1.—I have read with much inter- 
est your article on English ring-neck pheasants in New 
Jersey, and would like to state my experience in the 
same line. 

Last spring I purchased some pheasant eggs from a 
noted breeder, and hatched out fourteen birds from 
thirty eggs. I raised eleven of them until they reached 
the size of about 1%4lbs. each, and then I turned them 
out to hunt for themselves. For several weeks they 
would return to the yard every evening at feeding time, 
and feed with the chickens. But as soon as they had 
finished they would return to the fields and a wild hedge 
and not show themselves again until the following night. 
This performance was kept up until one day my Irish 
setter caught four of them and killed them outright. 
From that time the others never returned to feed with 
the chickens. This was in August. On Oct. 1 I took 
my dog and gun, and back in the fields behind the house 
found all seven birds. I shot two of the males and left two 
males and three females, and on Christmas Day I saw 
four of the birds and should judge by the tracks in the 
snow that they are still in the same vicinity and are do- 
ing well. I intend leaving the balance out for breeding, 
and may add another brace to the lot in the spring, as 1 
still have quite a few in my runs for breeders for next 
year. 

From my experience with the few birds turned out, I 
should judge that they are the coming game bird of the 
country, as they can be raised with very little trouble, 
and they lie well to the dog. In fact, my experience is 
that they will let a person pass within sft. of them, and 
never move, and without a dog they cannot be hunted 
successfully. As the land they occupy is all posted, I 
feel that they will pass the winter in safety, and breed 
next year. 

They seem to be a very hardy bird, and I can see 
where they stand on the corn stacks and pull the corn 
from the ears. Of course, if there is very much snow and 


ice, I shall feed them through the winter, but think they 
can get along very nicely if let alone. 

If you so desire, I will let you know how they pass the 
winter, and also write you an articlé on breeding aid 
raising pheasants. C. W. Jonnson. 


Photographs at the New England Show. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 7.—It has been decided by the 
management of the New England Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion to set apart a portion of the building as a gallery 
for the display of a loan exhibition of photographic art, 
and this department promises to become one of the most 
interesting features of the exhibition. Ample and well- 
lighted space will be devoted to the display of photo- 
graphs pertaining to sportsmanship, viz.: live game ani- 
mals and birds, shooting, fishing, canoeing and camp 
scenes and views of athletic and field sports and contests. 
Enlargements of such subjects are particuiarly desired. 

The co-operation of.all amateur photographers and 
others who may be interested is cordially invited. All 
expense of transportation will be defrayed, and such con- 
tributions as may be received will be promptly returned 
at the close of the exhibition. 


Conditjons. 

1. Views 7 be of any size and framed or unframed, but must 

all be mounted, no single mount to be less than 8x10in. 
_ 2. Mounts may bear the title of each subject upon the face; but 
in every case the title, also full name and address of the exhibitor, 
must appear distinctly upon the back of each mount or frame. 
Any rn or written descriptive matter, i: sent, will be dis- 
played if deemed of sufficient interest. 

3. Exhibits too heavy for mailing should be sent in one package 
by express. Prepaid postal or express charges will be refunded 
and return expenses prepaid. 

4. For purposes of classification, etc., all such exhibits should be 
sent to the association’s receiving room, Pierce Building, Copley 
square, Boston, Mass. (Room 6), as per inclosed label, not. later 
than Feb. 1. In cases where it is found impossible to prepare 
exhibits by this date, they may be received later. 

5. The right is reserved to reject advertising photographs, also 
subjects inappropriate or not sufficiently interesting for such an ex- 
hibition. 

6. The association will take the utmost care of exhibits, but can- 
not be held responsible for any loss or damage either in transpor- 
tation or during the exhibition. 


This department will be personally in charge of Mr. 
Joseph Prince Loud, president of the Boston Camera 
Club, who will welcome correspondence from any per 
son desiring to contribute, together with suggestions as 
to reaching any photographer who might be interested 
in this feature of the exhibition. 

All communications relative to this department should 


be addressed to Mr. J. P. Loud, 85 Water Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





News from the Yukon. 


From a letter written by Mr. J. B. Burnham from Fort 
Selkirk, on the Yukon, under date of Nov. 24, we make 
these extracts: 

I have written you by the regular mail, which still 
costs $1 per letter from here, and may cost the same 
all winter, but have a chance to send this out by parties 
going up the river. I wrote of the loss of two of ow 
boats. Thank God, we have recovered both, and, in- 
stead of just having barely enough provisions to get 
through with, have enough to last us a year. The boats, 
which were carried away by ice from a point where we 
were about to camp, on Nov. 7, were found frozen in 
six miles below here on Novy. 17, having drifted in all 
about fifteen miles. 

We have two stoves now, one having been given us 
yesterday by parties going out short of grub. 

There is undoubtedly a great scarcity of provisions at 
Dawson, but plenty at Fort Yukon. We have had it 40 
degrees below zero here twice, but don’t mind it at all, 
leet, hands, faces and ears well protected. It is dry and 
crisp, and makes one feel full of ginger. The coldest 
last winter was about 60 degrees below, so we are con- 
fident that we can stand any degree of cold with comfort. 
The early winter seems to be about as cold as later here. 
Forty degrees below is called very cold weather here 


for any time of the winter. All going well and in best 
of health. 


An Ohio Game Ground. 


With three friends, Dr. J. S. Phillips, Dr. R. J. Phil- 
lips and Mr. William Littell, the genial secretary of the 
Duquesne Kennel Club, I spent two days hunting in 
Columbiana county, Ohio, about fifty miles from Alle- 
gheny, Pa., on Dec. 7 and 8, and this was the result: 
Forty rabbits, one squirrel, five pheasants and seven 
quail, I think this is a good lot of game for two half- 
days’ hunting in a place I thought there was no game. 
There were plenty of birds, the dogs flushing about nine 
different coveys of quail and numerous pheasants. If 
this winter shall not be too severely cold, there will be 
plenty of birds next year, as the game laws are very 
well observed in that section of the country. 

Pui. F. Srmons. 


The Sportsmen’s Exposition. 

The Sportsmen’s Exposition opened in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, last Thursday night, and will 
continue until a week from to-day. There is the usual 
extensive and varied display of those things which de- 
light the sportsman’s eye, and the show is full of in- 
terest throughout. There are this year new competitions, 
the list now comprising fly-casting, rifle shooting, bowl- 
ing and billiards. 





A Cuvier Reward. 


Tue Cuvier Club, of Cincinnati, offers a reward of $10 
for any evidence that will convict for violation of the law 
forbidding possession or sale of game in close season. 
President Alex. Starbuck or Secretary J. B. Scheide- 
mantle will be prompt to give his attention to any such 
cases. 


The FOREST AND STREAM fs put to press each week on 
Tuesday. Correspondence intended for publication 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, and as much 
earlier as practicable, 
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Sea and River Sishing. 
Camp of the “Lone Kingfisher.” 


Little Presque Isle River, Michigan. 
(Concluded from page 30.) 


One of the Bessemer party—a young fellow whose 
name I have forgotten—was going down the river next 
morning “a-troutin’,’ and learning that he would not ob- 
ject to “an ole feller like me” for a companion, we ar- 
ranged for a trip about three miles below, and probably 
as far as the falls, about four miles from the railroad 
bridge. I was over at their camp early in the morning; 
before the berry pickers had started for the berry patch, 
and when about ready to start we saw the Chicago party, 
with McLaughlin, disappear in the woods at the head of 
the gravel pit, where an old “tote road” led down to the 
falls. We struck into the same road soon after, as it was: 
the only route by which we could get below without 
taking to the woods and brush, but we saw no more of 
them during the day. We followed the tote road proba- 





bly a mile and a half through the woods, and into an: 


old burning for a quarter of a mile or so, and then struck 


to the right for the river, another quarter of a mile away,,. 
through a growth of low bushes and briers and over old! 
charred tree trunks and limbs that infested the way,. 
which condition of things necessitated energetic language: 


to make the going a little easier. 
At the river we started in with plain worms for bait,. 


as the banks were so lined with a growth of drooping: 


alders—they nearly always droop over the water when 
you don’t want them to—that in mos 
impossible to cast a fly. However, when I caught the: 
first trout I used a fin as fly and bait nearly all the rest 
of the day, varied occasionally with a grasshopper fon a 
change of diet. 

I have found that when a trout can’t be inveigled by 
a ventral or an anal fin from one of his brethren, by 
giving it the “sarcumventin’ twit” .” it is not much use 
to try any other lure, and I have figured it out that there 
is about as much science in fooling a wary old trout 
with it as there is in the much glorified ‘“drop-it-on-the- 
water-like-a-snowflake” business—the time-frayed, old 
chestnut of the fly-fisher, especially when the fly is barred 
by the “bresh.” This is a digression. 

We fished along down the stream for over an hour, not 
covering more than a half mile in distance (two miles | 
made it out in hard work), taking a trout now and then; 
but the sport was rather unsatisfying, owing to the diffi- 
culty of making our way through the bushes along the: 
bank. 

In many places we could not get our rods over the> 
water at all, and of course it was a plain case that along: 
these stretches of water that we couldn’t get at, the trout! 
were lying along under the banks “thicker’n fleas an at 
Florida dog.” 

When we happened to find an open place or pool tliat: 
we could fish comfortably, it seemed that most, of the: 
“elusive critters” had moved to the other places: that 
we couldn’t fish, or had been yanked out by other cramkss 
earlier in the season, arid that reminds me that my part- 
ner said he knew of parties coming over from Bessemer: 
in May and June and taking back “loads” of over 400: 
trout at a time; ethers 300, 200, and on down to a score : 
or less, as the season advanced. On one day of the: 
previous week there had been thirty-four fishermen, by 
actual count, along the stream from where we were up» 
to the bridge a short distance above it. 
to the bridge and a short distance above it. 
wnder a drain like that, and yet there were “quite a few” 


trout left in it, and we managed to fool one occasionally;. 


and were satisfied. 

My partner had spent a season or two in a lumbbr- 
camp not far from where we then were, and to himnthe- 
stream and surrounding country were as an open book: 
When we got down to within three-quarters of a-.mile- 
or so of the falls it was well into the afternoom and: he: 
said it would hardly pay us to go on down; as thee 
country got rougher and rockier and the stream sharderr 
to fish, and as I had about enough of it and each}of us’ 
had a fair basket of fish, we climbed tke: bank’and sat 
down on a log to rest and eat a few crackers we hibdi! 
left. I sweetened my portion with some luseious red‘ 
raspberries picked from a patch of nearby bushes, and! 
ie that I had dined sumptuously, considering the oppor-- 
unities. 

The only evidence of life we saw im this dreary waste> 
of fire-ravaged country was a few crows and an old! 
buck” porcupine that lumbered out of our way and took 
refuge in a hole under the roots of a blackened and ! 
branchless old hemlock standing alone at the top of the : 
ank overlooking the stream. The instinct to kill—in- - 
nate in most of us—did not overcome us, and we left the - 
old fellow in peace and unharmed, to live out his life: 
accordine to “porcupine lights.” Besides, I was told,'. 
after we had ranged around the camp fire that evening, .. 
that there is a clause in the Michigan State law pro- 
tecting porcupines at all seasons, for the reason that they” 
are about the only animal a starving and lost man in: 
the woods can kill for. food without weapons. 

We struck out into the burning and found th tote: 
toad (at least, my partner found it) soyds. or so from 
the stream—a mere blind trail through waist-high bushes 
that I never could have followed—and headed for camp. 

He nosed out the windings of the blind path, hidden 
most of the way by overgrowing bushes, with the intui- 
tion of a fox hound, till we got into the green timber, 
where the road was broad and plain, and we reached 
camp a little before sundown, tired, hungry and hot, 
but happy, for we had passed a very pleasant day to- 
gether and had t out enough for all. The Chicagoans . 
had come in long before us, broken camp and taken the - 
afternoon train back to Gogebie Lake. 

_ dressed twenty-six trout at the foot of the spring 
basin that evening, two of about three-quarters of a 
pound each, five or six of half a pound each and the 
others on down to the limit of 6in. in length, and my 
partner's basket looked as well filled as mine; probably 
there were thirty fish in it. However, I did not ask him 
how many he had taken. 

I stayed in camp the better part of the next day and’ 


places it was; 
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rested, toted up some wood for the evening camp fire. 
and sat on the log in front of the tent and smoked and 
cogitated, when I was too lazy to do anything else. 
Meantime I ate some more trout. (You see, I had not 
been where I could get any trout for a couple of years, 
and my trout tooth had become “powerful pesterin,’” 
and I was trying to pacify it and make up for lost time.) 

I fished a little in the shank of the afternoon, just 


to keep my hand in, and when I got supper I ate a few ~ 


trout—to keep my hand in, as it were. 

That day the gravel pit camp broke up and went home, 
and the following day my near neighbors pulled up and 
took the morning freight for Bessemer, leaving me for 
company only a few inquisitive, restless bluejays (did any 
one ever see a bluejay sit still in one place for ten sec- 
onds?) and Mister Frisky and Mister Sassbox, the two 
little squirrels that had, as it seemed, become a part of 
my camp. i 

I sat late that night in front of my camp fire, solitary 
and alone—the first time in a camping experience of over 
thirty years—with only the mellow “hoo-hoo” of a great 
owl back over the ridge, and the restful melody of the 
rippling spring branch to break the utter silence of the 
night.. 

The camp fire burned down, the fire in the old pipe 
went out, and I went to bed in a reminiscent and con- 
tented frame of mind and slept the sound and dreamless 
sleep that comes always to him who loves the woods and 
is content with mother earth and balsam boughs for a 
couch. 

I was up with the sun next morning, and after the 
usual ablution in the cold water at the outlet of the spring 
basin I made my coffee and fried my bacon and trout 
with nothing to disturb the quiet of the morning except 
the snickering and scolding of Mister Sassbox, who sat 
ona limb a cauple of rods away, taking a keen interest, 
as he made it appear, in the breakfast proceedings. 

As this was to be my last day on the stream, I thought 
I would try and get a mess o’ trout during the forenoon 
to take back to the boys in the main camp; and after 
clearing up the breakfast things and leaving some scraps 
for Sassbox and Frisky I went up the railroad a hali 
mile to where the creek ran through some meadows—a 
sort of prairie country—but a few rods in places from the 
track. ; 

The stream along through the meadows was narrow— 
3 to 10yds. wide—deep and sluggish, except for an oc- 
casional short, rocky riffle, and then another stretch of 
deep, dark water below, with no perceptible current. 

In some of the pools two and three miles below the 
bridge, where the water is from 10 to 3oft. deep, it looks. 
almost black, and yet the trout are very little darker 
colored than some | have taken out of streams as clear 
as spring water. 

The meadows had been a famous part of the ‘stream 
for big trout earlier in the season—fish that would run 
from 1 to 2%lbs. and over—but, like the waters below, 
it had been fished to death. 

I fished carefully along the meadows and down through 
some woods to the beginning of the cut, where the creek 
took a square turn to the right and kept on in a wide 
loop along the base of the ridge, shaped something like 
a horseshoe, around to the camp, which was not more 
than forty rods across the heel of the shoe from where 
I then was. I had been around this loop once, another 
day, and I didn’t care to tackle it again, as the stream 
was rocky, rapid and shallow, except for a few small 
pools not far above the big spring, where I had taken 
my first trout. Besides, the day I fished. around it, a 
distance of half a mile or more, I got into a tangle of 
weedy vines and “bresh” that I thought I never would 
get out of, and it was only by the hardest kind of work 
that I got myself out, and to the brow of the ridge, 
which I followed, completely ‘“‘bushed’’ down to the camp. 
I didn’t want any more of the loop, and I reeled up andi 
quit for the season, with my trout tooth almost ap- 
peased. I had enough of fishing—but not enough of fish 
for the boys back in camp—for I had taken but three 
measly little fingerlings under 4in. in Iength, and these 
I had returned to the water in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the fish law, but with a vehemence not 
probably in accordance with its intent. 

The boys would get no trout, and 1 would have to go 
back to camp and sneak in the back way, as it were, 
and meekly take the scoring I was sure they would have 
laid up for me, and which would doubtless be “a-comin’ ” 
to me if I brought them no trout. 

On getting back to the camp I spread my blankets 
and bedding out on the bushes to sun and air awhile 
before packing up, and meantime, having a few dressed 
trout in a pan sitting in the shallow water at the side 
of the spring, covered with another pan with a stone on 
it to keep the varmints out, I built a fire and prepared 
my last trout dinner of the year. 

While sitting “a-straddle” of the table peeling the: 
backbone out of the last trout, an ominous rumble of 
thunder in the west signaled the approach of one of the 
hasty storms- “indigenous to that region,” and from for- 
mer experience I was warned that I hadn’t much time 
to waste in packing my bedding into the canvas bag 
and getting it under shelter of the tent. Back over the 
ridge I could see a dark cloud rising and spreading and 
getting blacker as it came up, the thunder muttering at 
intervals and getting louder as the storm came on. 

I finished my dinner in a hurry, gave the tin cups, 
plates and pans a “lick and a promise” with the dish 


‘towel, packed everything but the axe into the provisiom 


box, and covering it with a piece of green cedar bark,. 
peeled for the purpose the first day, got into the tent 


‘as a few big, scattering raindrops sounded the prelude 


to the downpour that I could hear roaring through the 
‘woods as it came over the ridge. 

For a matter of three-quarters of an hour I sat on the 
balsam boughs, with the canvas bag of bedding for a 
back-rest, and smoked the old brier root and enjoyed 
the music of the rain as it beat fiercely on the little 
tent, keenly alive to, and relishing at the same time, the 
boom and crash of the thunder and the blinding flashes 
of the lightning as they battled for the mastery in the 
black clouds overhead. 

My spirits always rise with a thunderstorm, and the 
blood flows with a quicker throb, for it seems as if the 
invisible Ruler of all were rehearsing a symphony on 
the grand organ of the universe, with the stops all wide 


open, to show us mortals the sublime power of the in- 
strument when the Master is at the keyboard; but I 
may say that during a recital of this kind, with a pouring 
rain accompaniment, I had rather listen. to and enjoy it 
under the shelter of a good tent. 

The storm passed on, rumbling and growling, to- 
ward the east; the sun came out again brighter than 
before, it seemed, and I got out to sniff the freshened 
odors of the woods, made more fragrant by the recent 
pelting rain. 

It was time, however, to think of getting the outfit 
over to the railroad track, for the train going my way 
would soon be due. 

I took down the little tent, still saturated with water— 
but not a drop had gone through—and rolled it in a 
bundle by itself to be dried when opportunity offered; 
then three trips took the “calamities” to the railroad, 
and it only remained to go back and take a parting 
drink out of the big spring. 

The spring is a remarkable one in volume, purity and 
coldness—almost, if not quite, as cold as our spring at 
the main camp on Presque Isle Lake (42 degrees), and 
as clear as it is possible for water to be. It gushes out 
between two great boulders at the foot of the ridge in a 
stream as large as an average sized man’s thigh, and 
flows into a natural basin 9 or 1oft. long and about as 
much across, the water near the inlet being probably 
18in. in depth. At the lower end of the basin it narrows 
into a strong stream, large enough, as it looks, to run 
a small mill, and finds its way through a dense tangle 
of overhanging and small bushes into the creek—digni- 
fied somehow into a river—about four or five rods away. 

The section men of the railroad have thrown some old 
bridge timbers across the basin, just clear of the water, 
making a very convenient sort of a platform on which 
they walk out to fill their water barre! to take with 
them to tneir work along the track, and it was a mighty 
handy arrangement for the campers, too, as I found. 

I filled my old ‘“‘tank” with the delicious water, drank 
from an old broken beer bottle left there by some bibu- 
lous camper whose notions of the fitness of things must 
have been a trifle warped, and as I turned to go Mister 
Frisky popped up on his log a few yards’ up the side 
hill, skurried along a few feet, and stopping with a jerk 
as sudden as a cockroach, doubled himseli up sideways 
and scratched his starboard ear with his starboard hind- 
foot—estimated at thirty strokes to the second—and then 
another jerk brought him on end, front face, and eyeing 
me curiously, as much as to say: “What! Going away? 
Well, good-by, old friend. Come back some time with 
more crackers.” 

I took off my hat and waved it at him in token of part- 
ing in good fellowship, but he must have misunderstood 
the demonstration, as he flipped off the log backward, 
as it looked, and that was the last glimpse I got of Mr. 
Frisky. 

Mister Sassbox didn’t make his appearance, and I was 
disappointed, for he and Frisky had been my friends and 
eaten at my board, as it were, and I was hoping that he 
would flirt out on a limb of his favorite tree near my 
fireplace and give me a good “‘sassin’” as a farewell. 

Anyhow, I’ll not soon forget my two littie four-footed 
friends of Lone Kingiisher Paap, on Little Presque Isle 
River, for their cunning capers and friendly ways had 
been a fund of entertainment for me whenever I was 
around the camp, and I was sorry to leave them. 

Back at the track, I tied my old red “bandanner’”’ on 
a pole, so it would hang between the rails, and waited, 
not more than ten or fifteen minutes for the train. 

The engineer—long may he live to pull a throttle— 
stopped ’er just at the right spot, and a brakeman and 
that level-headed, big-hearted conductor, Steve Connor, 
got out and helped me hoist the outfit into the baggage 
car, and we pulled away from Little Presque Isle with 
real regrets on my part, for I had spent the better part 
of six days there in unalloyed enjoyment and comfort, 
and—it would be a whole year before I could expect to 
inveigle another trout or find another camping place so 
entirely to my pleasement. 


I mention the stopping of the train to take me on, only 
to show the accommodating spirit of the trainmen of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Co. They will stop 
the train anywhere in the woods where tnere is a stream 
that an angler wishes to fish, and he has only to signal 
the engineeer.and they stop and take him on; and they 
make friends by it for themselves and the company they 
serve. May they live long in the land and prosper. 

Ormes had promised to be ready, on the arrival of the 
train that Saturday afternoon, to start out to the lake 
with his team, and I was to go out with him, but when I 
got off at Marenisco I found he had to wait for the 
afternoon freight for some oats and baled hay that he 
wanted to take out to the resort. It took advantage of 
the enforced delay to hang the wet tent on a neighboring 
fence to dry out, and to get some supplies tor the boys, 
who had sent the order in by one of the guides at the 
resort a day or two before. When the freight arrived— 
an hour late, as is usual when one is in a hurry—and we 
were ready to start, it was past 6 o’clock in the evening, 
which meant that we would have the worst part of the 
road to drive over in the dark. It was about dark when 
we got to the “floating corduroy,” and for an hour we 


- let the patient horses plod along, trusting to their better 


“night eyes” to keep the road rather than to our ability 
to see it; but Ormes is keen of sight, a very skillful 
driver, and knows the road perfectly, and this, with the 
intelligence of Blossom and Old Bill, kept us from com- 
ing to grief at several of the bad places along the road. 
Ormes said when the moon got up we would get along 
at a better pace and with less difficulty, and soon after 
we got glimpses of it, as it seemed to dodge through the 
trees off to our left, and our spirits rose with it; but in 
ten minutes it was hidden in a bank of black clouds, and 
the road was darker than before it had come up. The 
darkness was so intense that it was only when we came 
now and then to a spot where the woods was more open 
than usual that we could see the dim outlines of the 
horses; but Ormes said he could drive through by mid- 
night, however dark it might be, and we kept on—jolt, 
jolt, bump, bang—over roots and rocks, into mudholes 
and chuckholes, till my back was so warped and strained 
holding on that.I wished for a ball and socket joint in 
it to ease some of the shocks, when a wheel would drop 
with a thud into some unusually deep chuckhole, It was 
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a profound mystery to me, aad is yet, how Ormes ever 
managed to keep in that road. 

When we came to the old roofless lumbermen’s shanty 
at the side of the road, a couple of miles from the State 
line, we stopped in the opening where the darkness was 
a little less dense, to rest the tired horses and hold a 
consultation as to the advisability of keeping on or camp- 
ing out till morning. As it had clouded up everywhere 
overhead and got darker, if anything, and we had the 
very worst part of the road yet ahead of us—from the 
State line out to the lake—we decided to camp for the 
rest of the night, and a feeling and smell of rain in the 
air hastened the conclusion. 

I fished a piece of candle out of the provision box, and 
lighting it, we explored around the old shanty till we 
found some pieces of boards, which I split up with the 
axe, and soon had a fire going. We gathered wood 
enough to make a roaring big fire that cast a good light 
for several yards around. Ormes cut some tent poles 
in the neighboring bushes, and we soon had the little 
tent pitched on a level, grassy spot just back of the 
fire. Then with a part of a bale of hay well shaken, the 
rubber piano cover, the mattress, blankets and the big 
comfort, we made a bed “good enough for the Joneses,” 
and Camp Ormes was ready for the expected rain. 

By this time the horses had cooled off and had to be 
watered and fed, but where the water was to come from 
I couldn't quite make out. Ormes got a bucket from the 
wagon—he always has one along—and with the remark, 
“There's a lake back there a piece in the woods,” disap- 
peared in the darkness behind the shanty and soon came 
back, noiselessly as the flight of an owl, with a bucket 
of fairly good water, from which I took a drink myself, 
but it was as “stump water” compared with the spring 
water I had been used to for the past week; still, it was 
water, and I was powerful dry. The ease with which 
Ormes found his way to the lake was to me another 
kink in his “woods larnin’,”’ but he said he had been 
there before and couldn’t very well miss it. However, 
after all, it seemed to me that he must have owl eyes, to 
make his way through the woods when it was so pitch 
dark that he couldn’t see the end of his nose; besides, 
the blackness must have been more intense after he got 
out of the firelight behind and beyond the old shanty. 

But some persons can see better in the dark than 
others, and Ormes is one of em. 

With the horses taken care of, our work for the night 
was about done. Last, we stowed the hay and some 
other things under the wagon, the oats and messbox in 
the tent, replenished the fire and turned in. Ten min- 
utes or so after it began to rain—a steady, straight-down 
rain—and in ten minutes more the soothing patter on the 
canvas and in the surrounding woods had put me to 
sleep and the fire out, and I knew no more till morning. 
We were awake at daylight to find it still raining steadily, 
the dripping woods musical with a melancholy melody, 
and the outlook about as dismal as it well could be. We 
put on our slickers and got out, to be greeted with a 
dejected whinny from the drenched and disconsolate- 
looking horses; but they were soon livened ‘up with 
some oats, and while they munched them contentedly 
Ormes and I packed the canvas bag, loaded the things 
into the wagon, and with the wet tent spread over in 
such a way that it would shed most of the rain, were 
ready to tackle “that road” again. We had intended to 
build a fire and brew a pot of coffee and fry some bacon, 
but it was raining too hard to get a fire going without a 
good deal of trouble and loss of time, so we ate a slice 
of raw “side meat’ and some crackers, and made believe 
that we had ordered quail an toast from an imaginary 
waiter, and it quieted the craving of the inner man just 
the same. 


When the horses had finished their oats we “up anchor” 
(hitched up) and got under way—this may be taken 
partly in a nautical sense, as a good part of the road was 
under water—and went bowling, or rather bumping, 
along in fairly good humor, albeit the rain was coming 
down in a steady fashion that threatened to hold on till 
we reached camp, if not all day. 

The road was bad enough even by daylight, and we 
were glad we had passed a comfortable night in the tent 
instead of groping our way blindly along it the past 
night, in the dark and rain. To any one who has been 
over the road from the State line out to the lake, after 
a good, long rain, a description of it would be of little 
interest; to any who have not been over it, a descrip- 
tion that would do it justice would be impossible, unless 
a new set of adjectives and “cuss words” could be in- 
vented to fit the requirements of the case; and yet it is 
a fairly good road in dry weather. So I will pass over 
the episodes and details of our “voyage” from our night 
camp to the lake, and say only that we got there without 
losing any of our cargo and in good spirits, because 
it stopped raining when we were within half a mile or so 
of the lake. 


But—“great airth and seas!” as Uncle Lisha would 
say—here we are nearly back to camp, and I have for- 
gotten to tell how many trout I caught. In answer to the 
universal query that one runs against when caught with 
a fishpole on his person—*How many did ye ketch?”—I 
will say that while I was on the stream I took out of it 
107 trout that would not fall below the legal limit of 6in. 
in length, and a good many of them were over that. be- 
sides, probably fifty or sixty more of 3 ana qin. that I 
returned to the water, to swell the count of some trout 
hog that will fish the stream next year, mayhap before 
the season opens. 

I ate trout early and late, at every meal, till toward 
the last I have a notion that some spots were 
“a-sproutin’” along my lateral line, and I felt kinder 
skeery and wary, like an old trout, so to speak. My 
trout tooth got its “satisfy,” but at this writing it is a 
trifle in evidence again, and from now on it will keep 
“a-pesterin’ of me” more or less till I get on a trout 
stream next year—unless I have it pulled out, and I am 
afraid to chance that kind of a remedy, for the roots of 
the old thing reach clear to the heart, and are still 
“a-growin’,”’ metaphorically speaking. 

When the horses were put away in the little log ‘stable 
near the landing, we transferred our cargo to a boat 
left for us, and pulled up and across the bay to “Stagg’s 
dock,” in front of the camp, arriving there some time 
efter 8 o'clock in the morning. 

mes went on over to the resort, and I climbed the 


bank, to be met with a frigid stare from the boys (a set- 
up job on me, for the occasion, as I learned shortly), but 
they thawed out when they learned I had brought some 
salt pork and a few other delicacies from town that they 
were much in need of. They had run out of two or three 
of the camp necessaries, chargeable to the improvidence 
and utter worthlessness of the “new coon” whom old 
Mack had sent in his place for the trip—but who didn’t 
fill it—and they were a trifle out o’ sorts in consequence; 
but the supplies I brought out, notably the contents of a 
mysteriously bound box, expressed from Cincinnati by 
old Temp to the Colonel, put them all in good spirits 
again, and I reckon it was largely due to that box that 
I escaped a court-martial, or hanging to the first handy 
limb, for not bringing them some trout. 

A good-sized breakfast made me forget all about the 
discomforts of the trip over “that road,” and Frank 
Cannon and I set about planning for a trip over to 
Pappoose Lake next day after bass, and mayhap a 
maskinonje or two. 

“Old Hickory’s troutin’ trip” to the Little Presque 
Isle River was a realized dream, to be stored away 
among other reminiscences, but it will abide in memory 
as one of the “pleasant episodes o’ life,” as old Sam 
would say, for I spent nearly a week there in perfect 
peace and content, and happy “clean through.” 

And now, Bre'’r Doc, if you can find any entertain- 
ment in the foregoing prosy details of a trip in which 
there was little to interest any one but the subscriber, 
I will be more than satisfied; however, 1 am afraid my 
gregarious proclivities have received a serious backset, 
for next year the “sperrit” will no doubt move me to me- 
ander off miles from the main camp and make another 
Camp of ye Lone KINGFISHER. 


Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 
Trout near Washington. 


DANIEL WEBSTER was a trout fisher, and probably 
used the fly; at any rate, a friend of his told of being 
awakened once by Webster, who was standing by his 
bedside, and who proceeded to go through the panto- 
mime of casting, striking, playing and landing his fish. 
Not a word was spoken, and he left the room. The 
narrator added that day was devoted to fishing. 

Webster manifested the importance he attached to the 
recreation, as well as his faith in restrictive legislation, 
when he said: “It has so happened that all the public 
services that I have rendered in the world in my day 
and generation have been connected with the general 
Government. I think I ought to make an exception—I 
was ten days a member of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and I turned my thoughts to the search of some good 
object in which I could be useful in that position, and 
after much reflection I introduced a bill which, with 
the consent of both houses of the Legislature, passed 
into a law, and is now a law of the State, which enacts 
that no man in the State shall catch trout in any manner 
—t than in the old way, with an ordinary hook and 
ine. 

Of course, most of his trout fishing was done among 
the granice hills of New England, but he was not obliged 
to entirely deny himself indulgence in his favorite 
pastime while in Washington, and legend has it that he 
made many trips to Difficult Run, a small stream which 
empties into the Potomac from the Virginia side a few 
miles from Georgetown, and at that time full of brook 
trout. His host on these occasions is said to have been 
Mr. Powell, who lived in that vicinity, and whose de- 
scendants still live in this, and his wonderful baskets 
have lost nothing in these many years in size or num- 
ber. Mr. Charles Lanman, giving some of his personal 
reminiscences of Webster, with an account of numerous 
of their excursions, incidentally mentions having sent to 
Mr. Webster, for a breakfast he was giving some friends, 
two dozen trout, which he (Lanman) had taken in Diffi- 
cult Run, “only fifteen miles from the metropolis.” 

It was reached then by driving; over the Aqueduct or 
chain bridge it is not a long ride. The easier way now is 
over the Washington and Ohio Railroad toward Round 
Hill, which crosses Difficult Run a few miles beyond 
Vienna. 

The run is well named, as there are portions of its 
length even now that in their summer foliage are as im- 
penetrable as a jungle, and the heat and mosquitoes, on 
one of our trips rather late in the season, we found as 
irritating as in a cypress swamp. 

One need not now risk the discomforts of a trip along 
its banks for trout, for they are no longer to be found 
here. The clearing away of the forests since Webster's 
times has let the sun down to the lands on either side, 
and the water becomes so heated in midsummer that the 
trout no longer bide; besides the heat, the cultivation 
of the soil in its valley muddies the stream with every 
shower, and for most of the year it is not attractive. It 
is said that local sawmills along its course in former 
years had something to do with the destruction of the 
trout, but these could be easily replaced if the water 
was any longer fit. 

Into Difficult numerous small tributaries empty, and 

these have mostly some native trout near their head- 
waters, where cool springs and shade a-pienty keep the 
water low enough to satisfy these little arctic aristo- 
crats. 
. Piney Branch, one of these small streams, runs past 
Vienna and reaches Difficult below, but near the railroad. 
It was within two or three years a sure card for a brace 
or two. New owners who object to strolling anglers haye 
purposely destroyed the haunts and holes where the 
trout hid, that there might be no attraction for the 
vagrant rod. 

Strange what a red rag it is to some people, and how 
unjustifiable their prejudice! Two places an angler 
avoids if he can: ere there are no Ash, and where he 
thinks he is regarded as a trespasser. His one effort is to 
get as far away as possible from people—the fishing is 
generally better—and he enjoys best, with a congenial 
chum, that day spent in the depths of the woods, with 
only blue sky and green trees and a crystal stream, with 
a hungry horde, for other companionship. Of course, 
under such discouraging methods most of the trout dis- 
appeared from Piney Branch, but one of the Difficult 


land owners said there had been a few left, but:that re- 
cently a tomato cannery had been erected up the Branch, 
the refuse of which was thrown into the stream, “and 
now,” he moaned, “my cows won’t even drink the 
water.” This is only mentioned as an awful example, 
by way of warning, of the swift retribution which is 
liable to overtake those unhappy, inhospitable creatures 
whose hearts are hardened against the gentle angler. 

Little Difficult and Wolf runs, which reach Difficult 
above the railroad crossing, also have occasional trout, 
and are pleasant enough fishing, but the gem of the lot 
is Snake Den Run. This is an ideal trout stream, look- 
ing much like a New England brook, with its stony bed 
and green coverts, though with much less fall than most 
of the latter, as it is this side even of the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge. . 

Colvin Run, the most considerable of the series of 
tributaries to Difficult, has furnished the larger catches, 
and ought next year to give good sport. A resident on 
its upper waters procured 500 rainbow trout from the 
Fish Commission for a private pond which he had 
constructed; but the sappers and miners of dikes, the 
muskrats or crawfish, tapped it soon afterward, and all 
the trout found their way into Colvin Run. These will 
be three years old come next spring. Then, last year, 
at the solicitation of Mr. Jesse Middleton, 500 more rain- 
bow trout (yearlings) were placed in this run, so it will 
afford additional interest next season, as a test both of its 
water and the Western trout. As these sometimes thrive 
in water of 82 degrees, they may be able to survive the 
heat of the waters of Difficult Run, and again stock this 
once famous stream. 

A couple of anglers from Baltimore come down to 
this little network of runs very early and very late each 
season for a day’s fishing; and two or three from Wash- 
ington generally manage to get a day here in the spring. 
Native speckled trout (Salvelinus fontinalis), or char, 
as we are told we must call them now, have been taken 
here in late years of 13in. A double brace of this length 
were caught in one day here not many years ago, but 
this is the modern record for this locality, and other 
days and other anglerg.pever came near it, though fair 
creels up to ten and a nalf were not uncommon. 

But only an enthusiast wants to make the trip. It 
means a long tramp and delicate, careful work, and 
strikes far apart. 

A veteran angler has been known to so far succumb to 
the very hard work and a prematurely sultry spring after- 
noon that a liberal application of cold water was neces- 
sary to restore him. 

When one has to have recourse to such heroic meas- 
ures as applications of cold water to an angler, it may 
be guessed how desperate the situation, how complete 
the exhaustion. 

Further up the line a dozen miles is Leesburg, and 
near this has been for a good while a private preserve 
called Harrison’s. It is fed from a mammoth spring, and 
large rainbow trout thrive in the short and sharply de- 
scending stream to the Potomac. A couple of years ago 
a spring freshet flooded its banks, and after it had sub- 
sided, dead trout above jlbs. in weight were found in 
an adjoining cornfield over which the flood had poured. 
President Cleveland was a visitor to this preserve once or 
twice, and good catches were reported. The place, how- 
ever, has been recently purchased by a New York gentle- 
man, it is said, for a thoroughbred stock farm, and he 
may not care for trout. . 

As it is private, it is of little interest to the general 
angler, except for the comfort of knowing that trout will 
thrive and grow above 3lbs. so close to Washington. 

Henry TALBOTT. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


The Bullhead and the Miller’s Thumb. 


Tue following is translated from Bulletin de Peche et 
de Pisciculture Batique—Paris, September, 1897: 

“We, in France, entertain scarcely any doubt that this 
poor little, despised fish spe bullhead) forms a large 
part of the fish food supply of Americans, and that in 
certain parts of the United States it is so abundant that 
it is considered as injurious. Our confrere in New York, 
Forest AND STREAM, in its number of Aug. 21, 1897, and 
under the signature of Mr. A. N. Cheney, gives to the 
subject some interesting details. 

“tn 1895 there were consumed in the State of New York 
alone 200,000lbs. of bullheads; which were caught in the 
State, and four times as many taken outside of the State. 
Imagine how large a number of these little fish had to be 
caught to make a total of 1,000,000lbs. They are so nu- 
merous in all the streams that they are caught in large 
quantities by even the most primitive means, but es- 
pecially with hook and line. In France, on the other 
hand, bullheads are very rarely caught with a line, but in 
America that is the method of self-destruction which 
they seem to prefer. They seize a line to which are at- 
tached several hooks baited with a morsel of meat, and 
with such eagerness that four, five and even seven are 
caught at one time. 

“Mr. Cheney cites a remarkable example of the bull- 
head’s greed. During a fishing tour which he made to 
one of the Adirondack lakes, in northern New York, 
he ran out of bait. It thereupon occurred to one of the 
fishermen with him to bait the hook with a tiny bit of 
sponge which served for the purpose of bailing the boat. 
At once the bullheads seized upon this novel kind of 
food, which surely could not have been appetizing, with 
as much apparent pleasure as if the hook had been cov- 
ered with a worm or bit of meat, and the sport con- 
tinued, all the time attended with the same good luck, 
and with that economical sort of bait, so that it was no 
onan necessary to freshly bait the hook after each 
catch,” 

When I got thus far I turned to Forest anp STREAM 
of Aug. 21, to see if I had actually said anything of the 
sort, or anything that could be tortured into such a 
statement in.a free translation, for that is more than 
Hank Wilson would declare as truth—when beyond the 
influence of a camp-fire. I find that I simply related 
Hank’s experiment of putting a piece of sponge on Com- 
modore Witherbee’s hook, but no bullheads were taken 
on it. 
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Willing as I am to accept his statement that he killed a 
Rocky Mountain goat in the mountains of Essex 
ccurty, New York, not long after an old ram strayed 
from some farmer’s flock, I happened to be present dur- 
ing the sponge episode, and I regret that Hank’s joke 
should have been taken seriously in France through an 
imperfect translation of what I wrote. 

he writer in the French Bulletin, Mr. C. de Lamarche, 
comments further upon the article in Forrest AND 
STREAM, and adheres in the remainder of the article to 
what I really said in his translation from English into 
French, except that he assumes that the threatened de- 
struction of salmonidae by bullheads is more widespread 
than the facts narrated would warrant. He concludes: 
“In France bullheads will never be so abundant as to 
present the signal inconvenience arising from their 
numbers on the other side of the Atlantic, and they will 
not, therefore, cause the trout to disappear from our 
streams. They will, rather, furnish them an appreciable 
means of support in their food supply. Let us, then, 
suffer the Americans to call down the severity of laws 
upon the bullhead, and let us, when the occasion offers, 
be content to catch with a line that very ugly, but very 
interesting little fish, in order that our savory dishes of 
fried gudgeon may be thereby embellished.” 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary for me to point out 
where I have been misquoted, as my article will speak 
for itself; but the fish that Mr. de Lamarche writes 
about forms no part of the fish food of this State or the 
country. In writing of the bullhead, he means the fresh- 
water sculpies (Coltus gobio), Miller’s thumb or blob. The 
bullhead I wrote of belongs to another species, another 
family and another order, called also horned pout, one of 
the catfishes, and specifically Ameiurus nebulosus (Le 
Sueur) or A. catus (Jordan & Gilbert, 1883). This is an 
entirely different fish from the Miller’s thumb, and grows 
to 2lbs. or more in weight, and is an excellent food fish 
when it is in condition. I never even heard of any one 
eating the Miller’s thumb or mufflejaw, except, perhaps, 
the Ichthyophagous Club members, when they were try- 
ing most every thing that swims or crawls or lives in the 
water. In the first place, the Miller’s thumb is not large 
enough to bother with, as it grows only from 3 to 6in. in 
length, and while it is common enough, one never finds 
them unless they are searched for, and we have so many 
edible fishes that no one would take the trouble to search 
for blobs, and I have never known one to take my hook. 

Mr. de Lamarche credits me with saying that New 
York furnishes 200,o00lbs. of bullheads in one year and 
four times that amount was furnished outside of the 
State. What I did say was that the bullhead product in 
New York was four times greater than that of any other 
fish from State waters, except the shad; but it is safe 
to say that Mr. de Lamarche does not half state the case 
when he makes the bullhead product in this country 
1,000,000lbs., for it is a favorite and cheap food and the 
fish are very prolific and are easily caught with hook and 
line, and they are so’generally distributed that if a water 


contains any kind of fish it is pretty sure to contain bull- 
heads. 


Mr. Harmsworth’s Gift, 


The cable informs us that Mr. A. C. Harmsworth, of 
London, has presented the steamship Windward to 
Lieut. Peary, to be used for Arctic exploration. Mr. 
Harmsworth will have the ship thoroughly overhauled 
and put in order and sent to this country. I have told 
in this journal how Mr. Harmsworth happened to be 
in this country tarpon fishing (he afterward wrote of his 
experience in Florida waters and it was published in 
Forest AND STREAM, and while at Naples read in a 
newspaper that Mr, Jackson wished to undertake a jour- 
ney toward the pole. He hurried back to London, and 
told Mr. Jackson to fit out an expedition and send him 
the bills. Then Mr. Jackson did so, and the bills 
amounted to $125,000. It was Jackson who found Dr. 
Nansen, or Dr. Nansen found Jackson, for I do not 
quite know how to state the fact that they met, and Dr. 
Nansen came home in the Windward. When the ship 
went north for the last time, to bring Jackson home, Mr. 
Harmsworth wrote me that he was going in her with 
a party of friends, to be left to explore some trout wa- 
ters in Siberia, Within a year past Lieut. Peary told 
me that if we had had a Harmsworth in this country 
all that could have been known about the North Pole 
would have been known long ago. One of the New 
York daily newspapers, in an editorial article, says to- 
day: “The thanks of the whole American nation, or 
that portion of it that appreciates generosity and heroic 
achievement—and does not that mean the whole?—are 
due to Mr. Harmsworth.” 

He could not help doing a generous act like that, for 
he was born to do such things,, and as two of his three 
hobbies are Arctic exploration and fishing, it is quite 
natural that his generosity should at this time be directed 
toward the North Pole hobby. Mr. Harmsworth has 
promised me some notes for Forest AND STREAM on 
his fishing in India when he can take the time to write 
them, 


Fish Protection in 1734, 


My friend Mr. Harry S. Brown, of the New York 
Herald, discovered and sent to me a copy of an inter- 
esting ordinance in regard to fish protection in New 
York city, passed in 1734, which reads as follows: “Or- 
dinance of the Common Council of New York city, 1734. 
Be it ordained that if any person or persons whatsoever 
do, from henceforth presume to put, place or cast into 
the pond, commonly called Fresh Water Pond, belong- 
ing to this corporation, any hoop net, draw net, purse 
net, casting net, cod net, bag net or any other net, or 
nets whatsoever, and shall take or catch any of the fish 
within the said pond therewith, or by any other engine, 
machine arts, ways or means whatsoever than by angling 
with angle rod, hook and line only, every person so of- 
fending against the tenor of this law shall for every of- 
fense forfeit and pay the sum of 20 shillings, current 
money.” 

Mr. Brown writes me that Fresh Water Pond was 
filled up about 1800, but it was about midway of the 
island, or a little to the west of midway, and not far 
north of Canal street. I was not aware that the fight 
to exterminate the fish of this country began so early, 
but the net fishermen must have commenced their work 


previous to 1734 to have made it necessary to pass such 
an ordinance, the language of which shows conclusively 
that its framers knew just what to pass to reach the root 
of the trouble. It was not until the comparatively re- 
cent codification of our State game laws that angling 
was again defined to be with rod or hook and line held 
in the hand; -but with such a pattern set for the law- 
makers it is rather surprising that it was not followed 
at an earlier date. A. N. CHENEY. 


Sport near Home. 


I was startled from a sound sleep at 3:30 one morning 
in October last by a cautious knock at my chamber door. 
“Who is there?” I growled, thinking to frighten the 
wits out of the villain who would dare disturb my slum- 
bers at such an unearthly hour. To my surprise the 
small voice of .my twelve-year-old youngster replied: 
“Get up, pop. I’ve got a lot of grasshoppers, and know 
where there are some fine black bass, but we must get 
after them early.” 

This was more than I could stand, so I hurried on 
some old clothes and found downstairs the little fellow 
had all the fishing tackle in readiness, besides our two 
bicycles, as we had to ride about a mile and a half. It 
seemed strange as we left with our wheels, for the night 
was so dark it was impossible to see the front tire, and 
it threatened rain. After going about a mile, my boy 
leading the way, with no serious mishaps except occa- 
sionally striking a rock in the darkness and falling off, 
the rain came on. It seemed to grow even darker, but 
the rain only dampened our clothes, and not our ardor. 

We reached the woods, dark and thick, through which 
we had to travel by path to the little lake. Shouldering 
our wheels, we stumbled along, losing the path at every 
turn, but the little fellow had been there before, and . 
believe, with his sense of location, could have led the 
way blindfolded. We reached the lake, which we could 
scarcely see for darkness and heavy mist, and after stand- 
ing our wheels in some brush, we felt our way along 
the sloping bank, endeavoring to find am opening through 
which we might cast our grasshoppers: We soon found 
a short path. We did not see it, but-were conscious of 
the opening as the foliage brushed from our faces and 
we felt the hard path under our feet. We groped our 
way down this path a few feet, and leaning a little over 
the water, the bushes cleared away for a small distance 
on each side—just such a place as you always find on the 
shores of lakes and ponds where the boys and enthusias- 
tic anglers make their frequent stand. 

Up to this moment matters had gone on smoothly, 
considering the difficulties we had to contend with, the 
rain and the pitch darkness. There was no such thing 
as “seeing.” Our eyes were useless. We were obliged 
to use our sense of feeling to its utmost capacity. I 
never thought, when I took my fine bass rod, with its 
numerous eyes so close together, of the experience there 
was before me, as it took me exactly three-quarters of an 
hour to thread the line through the eyes on my rod. 
It was then about 5 o’clock: Wallace, my son, had gone 
away into the darkness to cast from some position of his 
own choice. The rain continued steadily, and I could 
not see the water less than sft. below me. I cast my line 
with great difficulty, being guided entirely by the drop- 
ping of the grasshopper on the water, then drawing 
cautiously in and raising my pole straight up in front 
of me till I could feel the line swing against my out- 
stretched hand, whén I would. learn if my grasshopper 
was still well hooked, and carefully cast again. 

In this way I must have fished for an hour without a 
single nibble. The day was dawning very slowly, and the 
heavy mist was trying hard to raise from the pond. The 
rain had nearly ceased. I had become somewhat dis- 
couraged and reckless, as a fisherman generally does 
when has has fished for an hour and a half without a 
bite. I had put two grasshoppers on my hook instead 
of one, thinking to attract the fish better in the dark- 
ness. I could see, through the mist, Wallace sitting on 
a stone round a turn in the pond. I imagined from his 
position that he had lost interest, and I called out to him 
asking if he had caught anything. The only answer ] 
received was a cautious “cis-s-se” between his teeth, 
which I misunderstood, thinking maybe he had had a 
bite and did not wish to be disturbed. Casting my eye 
across on the other side of the lake, I saw that a nice 
open, grassy bank ran down to the water, giving free 
space to cast in, and not noticing the excited gesticula- 
tion of the youngster, I hastened to the spot and out of 
sheer desperation put four fresh grasshoppers on my 

- hook. I could now cast freely from 40 to soft., and as I 
did not get a rise I gave up the idea of catching a fish 
and continued casting, with the feeling that I was at least 
getting good practice. A beautiful cast threw the bunch 
of grasshoppers fully soft., gracefully dropping on the 
water. They had scarcely disappeared below the sur- 
face, when, to my surprise, my pole was almost jerked 
from my hands. Coming to my senses, and giving a 
short, quick jerk, I hooked the fish, which soon proved 
his identity by jumping fully 2ft. out of the water. 

He made a beautiful fight, but was well hooked; so I 
played him cautiously up and down the shore for exactly 
fifteen minutes before I conquered and raised him onto 
the bank. He was a beauty, and curled up on both sides 
of my creel, being much too large to lie flat on the bot- 
tom. It was a large-mouth bass and weighed plump 
2%lbs. after reaching home. I caught two more small 
ones quickly, and before Wallace had reached me, for he 
was hurrying around the edge of the pond with sup- 
pressed excitement in his face, which I mistook to be 
caused by his seeing my sport in catching the fish. 

The day was now breaking the best it could on so 
dark and dull a morning. Sounds of the farmers awak- 
ening to their early toil filled the air. A lot of chickens 
were making a great noise, leaving the roost in a barn 
about 200ft. up the bank, and several dogs began to bark 
savagely, and the youngster said: “Pop, we better go 
now; they don’t bite here so late.” 

Looking at my watch, IT saw we would just reach home 
in nice time for breakfast, so I hurriedly did up my 
tackle, pulled our wet wheels out of the bushes and hur- 
ried home. 

The underbrush was wringing wet, likewise ourselves, 
by the time we emerged from the woods out on to the 





main road. Up to that time I was totally innocent of 
having done any wrong or run any risk, when something 
prompted me to ask Wallace why it was necessary to 
get to the place at so early an hour. He laughed as if to 
split his sides, and replied: “Why, because you have 
to leave the place early,” and added: “Pop, I thought 
we were done for sure when I heard the dogs bark.” 
Then he pointed up to two large chestnut trees on each 
side of which were posted signs: “Fishing prohibited 
under penalty of the law.” “You young rascal,” I said, 
but he had mounted his wheel and was going fast to- 
ward home, still enjoying the joke. Ws. W. Harr. 
New York. 


Sportsmen’s Association of Cheat Mountains. 


_PirtspurG, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: The asso- 
ciation was chartered under the laws of West Virginia in 
1886, and took a fifty-year lease for hunting and fishing 
on 57,000 acres of land and water, afterward adding 
7,000 acres. The property is 3,200ft. above sea level, in 
Randolph and Pocahontas counties, West Virginia. It is 
reached by a beautiful drive of twenty-six miles from 
Beverly. Sixteen miles is up the charming Tygart Val- 
ley to the foot of the mountain, and then for ten miles 
up and over the Staunton and Parkersburg pike to the 
club house, 

The valley is under more or less cultivation, but the 
surroundings are immense tracts of timber extending for 
miles and miles. The club house is of logs, two and a 
half stories high, 4ox6oft., with outbuilding for the 
superintendent, his family and the wardens. The house 
is furnished with all the comfort any sportsman could 
expect—clean beds and good victuals. 

Wild turkeys, pheasants, squirrels and deer are quite 
numerous, with an occasional bear or wolf thrown in. 
It is estimated that we have 200 miles of trout stream, 
all more or less supplied with fine fish, We are not 
awaiting the depletion of our streams, but have taken 
time by the forelock ard established a hatchery. In a 
— time I believe we can turn loose 500,000 trout an- 
nually. 

Last year we tried raising Mongolian and English 
pheasants, and considering that our superintendent was 
not an expert, I feel that we did very well. But it was 
only an experiment, and whether or uot we will follow 
it up I cannot say. Our membership is limited to 200, 
and, I am pleased to say, is fully taken, and by a lot of 
men as clever and gentlemanly as can be found, Ocea- 
sionally some one dies or desires to drop out, in which 
event the stock must be offered to the club. In case 
the club declines to purchase, the owner can then dispose 
of his shares, but the purchaser must be elected a member 
before the transfer be made. ~ J. H. Stewart. 








Wakeman Holberton. 


Mr, Fred Mather writes: “For over ten years Hol- 
berton and I planned fishing trips, but they ended with 
the plans. Yet we enjoyed the siinlens which, after all, 
is no small part of the enjoyment. We ate many a 
dinner at our favorite restaurant, in order to arrange 
details, which somehow were never carried out, but he 
was a man who enjoyed a game dinner, and perhaps 
we lost nothing by not fishing together, The day 
might have been plagued with an east wind, filled with 
fog and rheumatism, or the boatman mtght have failed 
us; but, if the fish were or were not on the feed, Holber- 
ton and I would have had a good day. 

“Comrade Holberton was one of the best known 
anglers in New York city, For many years he was a 
salesman in the fishing tackle house of Conroy & Co., 
and then went with the firm of Abbey & Imbrie. His 
plate of “Standard flies,” which has been lithographed, 
is a recognized standard, and brought order out of chaos. 
He was the organizer of the Oratani Snow-shoe Club of 
New Jersey, secretary of the New York City Association 
for the Protection of Game, and has contributed articles 
to Forest AND STREAM on moose hunting, fishing and 
other field sports. 

“He was an artist, and not only painted trout flies, 
but trout, bass and other fishes, and some of his pictures 
sold for good prices. 

“Holberton went to the front in 1861 as a volunteer 
and worked his way up to a first lieutenancy in the 72d 
New York Volunteers, and was honorably ‘@ischarged 
for disability in '62, and was afterward brevetéd captain 
and major for gallant and meritorious conduct. Some 
three years ago he had a paralytic stroke, and was forced 
to retire from active work. 1 wis to visit him on Jan. 
27 next and arrange for some loach fishing in the Hack- 
ensack River next March.” 





The National Fish Commission. 


From the New York Times, Fan, 7. 


THERE seems to be something more than rumor in the 
assertion, not defied at Washington, and likely to be af- 
firmed by an early batch of nominations. sent from the 
White House to the Senate, that the President will name 
for Fish Commissioner a man who can by no stretch 
of the imagination or conscience be regarded by the 
President or by any other man who can read the law 
as legally qualified to hold that important position. 

The law which the President has sworn to execute pre- 
scribes that the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries shall 
be “a person of scientific and practical acquaintance with 
the fish and fisheries of the seacoast and inland waters.” 
Senator Elkins has a constituent, not a “person of scien- 
tific and practical acquaintance” with anything in particu- 
lar, but simply acquainted with Mr. Elkins, and having a 
well-developed desire to have a place with a large salary. 
This man’s acquaintance, such as it is, with fish and 
fisheries, has been obtained in six months by reading 
more or less diligent. Senator Elkins has jocularly re- 
ferred to the fact that he has had his candidate “coached” 
in order to enable him to comply with the law and get a 

lace. ° 
. There-are several candidates for this office. None of 
them is quite so ignorant, in the view of the law, as the 
candidate of Mr. Elkins. Several of them have been well 
educated and carefully trained in the service of the 
United States 2nd with the Fish Commission. They ase 
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propetly equipped for the place and for the satisfactory 
discharge of its duties. é 

Amazing as the unpalatable report from Washington 
must be to all men who desire to see the President act 
courageously and wisely in making such appointments, 
it seems to be determined beyond the possibility of ad- 
verse argument that Senator Elkins shall make this ap- 

ointment and that a totally unfit man will get the place. 

resident McKinley knows the law. Senator Elkins un- 
doubtedly knows it. So does the man who has been 
studying six months to become a “person of scientific 
and practical acquaintance with the fish and fisheries of 
the seacoast and inland waters.” 

If Senator Elkins’s coached candidate shall be ap- 
pointed by President McKinley, will not that appoint- 
ment look like a deliberate surrender of his prerogative 
and his independence to a Senator who is not above con- 
tempt for the law? A President who reads the news- 
papers cannot plead ignorance of the total unfitness of 
Mr. Elkins’s candidate. Under the circumstances the 
appointment of this West Virginia man at the behest of 
Mr. Elkins will be about as disgraceful a performance as 
has been reported from Washington for many years. 

And yet it is insisted that there is no chance for any- 
body except Elkins’s man. Will Senator Frye stand 
calmly by and allow the law which he procured to be put 
upon the books to be violated by the President? 





Anglers’ Tournament. 
To be held at Madison Square Garden, Jan, 13-22. 


RULES GOVERNING THE CONTEST. 


Rule 1.—All contests shall be governed by two judges and a 
referee. In case of disagreement the referee shall decide. 

Rule 2.—No one shall be permitted to enter any contest, except 
those “open to all,” who has ever fished for a living; who has 
ever been a guide or has been engaged in either the manufacture 
or sale of fishing tackle. 

Rule 3.—All persons competing for prizes shall pay an entrance 
fee of $2 for each event, or $5 for three events, and $1 for each 
event in excess of three. No entrance fees will be required in 
the ladies’ and press contests. 

Rule 4.—The order in whch contestants shall cast shall be de 


termined by the judges. The contestant must be ready when 
calied upon by the judges. f 
Rule 5.—The leader and fly in each contest must be intact at 


the time of record by the judges, and the length and weight of 
rods must be sennedel. ; 

Rule 6.—Arrangements shall be made by the judges to accurately 
determine the point at which the fly or frog falls. 

Rule 7.—Contests shall be called promptly at 3 P. M. and 8 P. M. 

Rule 8.—Afte® the contestant has taken his place on the stand 
his time shal! be counted from the moment he says “Ready,” and 
the first cast thereafter shall count. The longest cast during the 
five minutes succeeding the word “Ready” shall be taken as his 
record for distance. 

Rule 9.—The rod must be held in one hand, and shall not exceed 
eleven and one-half (11%) feet in length, except when otherwise 
specified. 

Rule 10.—The barb and point must be removed from all hooks 


Rule 11.—Trout flies on hooks not smaller than No. 12 shall be 
used, uniess otherwise specified. Leaders, which must be of single 
gut. shall not be more than nine (9) feet in length, or less than 
six (6) feet, unless otherwise specified. 

Rule 12.—Time will be allowed, in case of accident, to make 
repairs, at the diseretion of the judges. s . 

ule 13.—The switch, or Pritchard, style of casting will not be 
allowed, — in the class devoted to that method of casting. 

Rule 14.—All difficulties or disputes arising and not provided for 
in these rules shall be decided by the judges. 

DESCRIPTION AND ORDER OF CONTESTS. 
Thursday, Jan. 18. Afternoon from 3 o'clock. 
No contest. The tank and platform will be open for practice. 
Evening at 8 o'clock, 

Class A.—Black bass fly-casting contest. Distance only to count. 
A No. 4 fly to be used, which will be, furnished by the committee. 
Open only to those who have never cast more than 75ft. in any 
similar contest. 

Friday, Jan. 14.—Afternoon at 3 o'clock. 


Class B.—Fly-casting contest. Accuracy only. Distance 40ft. 
Open only to those who have never cast more than 75ft. in any 
single-handed fly-casting contest. After the contestant has signified 
his readmmess, he shall make five (5) consecutive casts at a buoy. 
The contestant will then commence to cast with his back to the 
buoy and at any moment, at his option, shall wheel around and 
make a single cast at the buoy. Five of these casts shall be made. 
The distance in feet and inches at which the tiy drops from the 
buoy at each cast shall be noted, and the sum of all these dis- 
tances, added together and divided by ten, shall constitute the 
score. The contestant having the lowest average shall be declared 
the winner. 

Evening at 8 o'clock. 


Clasa C—Hight fly rod contest. Distance only. The rod must 
not weigh more than 5oz., with an allowance of Yoz. for solid reel 
seat. OUpen only to those who have never cast more than T5it. 
in any similar contest. 

day, Jan. 15. Afternoon at 3 o'clock. 


Class D.—Light fly rod contest. Distance only. The rod must 
not exceed 4oz. in weight, with an allowane of ‘oz. for solid reel 
seat. es only to those who have never cast more than 75ft. in 
any similar contest. 

Evening at 8 o'clock. 


Class E.—Obstacle fiy rod casting. Distance only. Open to all. 
Rods and length of leaders unrestricted. A horizontal bar, under 
which the cast must be made, will be placed in front of the con- 
testant at a distance of 30ft., and 6ft. above the level of the tank. 


Monday, Jan. 17. Afternoon at 3 o’clock. 


Class F.—Ladies’ fly-casting contest. For distance only. Un- 
restricted. Open to all. No tees will be required in this contest. 


Evening at 8 o'clock. 


Class G.—Obstacle fiy-casting contest. For delicacy and ac- 
curacy. Open to all, There will be placed on the left side of 
the tank a bush overhanging the water 3ft. and above the surface 
Sft., distant from the casting platform 30ft., and on the right side 
ef the tank a similar bush, under like conditions, distant from 
the platform 40ft. The contestant will be allowed five casts at 
each bush. The contestant who places the fly most delicately and 
nearest the side of the tank, under either of the bushes, shall take 
first award. 

Tuesday, Jan. 18. Afternoon at 8 o'clock. 

Class H.—Fly-casting contest. Distance only. Open only to 

those who have never cast more than 75ft. in any similar contest. 
Evening at 8 o'clock. 

Class I.—Switch or Pritchard style contest. Open to all. Rods 
and length of leader unrestricted. An obstacle, 12ft. high, will be 
placed 15ft. back of the contestants. 

Wednesday, Jan. 19. Afternoon at 3 o’clock. 

Class J.—The press fly-casting contest. Open only to members of 
the press. Rods and length of leader unrestricted. No entrance 
fees will be required in this contest. . 

Evening at 8 o'clock. 


Class K.—Single-handed bait-casting contest. For distance and 
accuracy. Open to all. Five casts shall be made with Yoz. rubber 
frog, to be furnished by the committee. Free running reel to be 
u No limit as to rod or line, but the line must not be leaded 
er weighted. For accuracy five casts shall made at a 
buoy ed G0ft. from the casting point. The casts to be made 
with the 4%oz. rubber frog, and for each foot that the frog falls from 
the buoy, a demerit of one shall be made; the sum total of such 
demerits, divided by five, shall be considered the demerit per 
=: the Son ee cent. Cogent from =~ oe be the ac- 

y per cent. fe average distance cast, added to the . 
centage for accuracy, shall constitute the score. i 


Thursday, Jan. 20. Afternoon at 3 o'clock. 


Class L.—Black bass Sy contin contest. Open for all. Distance 

only to count. Flies tied on No. 4 hooks furnisned by the com- 

mittee to be used. Rods and length of leader unrestricted. 
Evening at 8 o'clock. 


Class aS sans contest. Distance only to count. Rods 
and length of leader unrestricted. Open only to those who have 
never cast over 96ft. in any similar contest. 


Friday, Jan. 21. Afternoon at 3 o’elock. 


Class N.—Light rod fly-casting contest. Distance only. The rod 
must not exceed 4oz. in weight, with an allowance to be made 
of Y%or. for solid reel seat. Length of leader unrestricted. 


Evening at 8 o’clock. 


Class O.—Fly-casting contest. For accuracy only. Distance 
60ft. Open to all. Rods and length of leader unrestricted. After 
the contestant has signified his readiness he shall make five con- 
secutive casts at the buoy. The distance in feet and inches at 
which the fly drops from the mark at each cast shall be noted, 
and the sum of all these distances added together and divided by 
five shall constitute the score. The contestant having the lowest 
average shall be declared the winner. 


Saturday, Jan. 22. Afternoon at 2 o'clock, 


Class P.—Light rod fly-casting contest. For distance only. 
Open to all. Rods must not exceed 5oz. in weight, with an allow- 
ance to be made of %oz. for solid reel seat. Length of leader 
unrestricted. 

Evening at 8 o'clock. 

Class R.--Expert fly-casting contest. Open to all. Distance 
only. Rods and length of leader unrestricted. 

The prizes in each contest will be a handsome gold, silver and 
bronze medal, donated ty the National Sportsmen’s Association of 
New York, 

Tournament Committee.—Wm. C. Harris, Chairman (American 
Angler); Robt. B. Lawrence, Gonzalo Poey, Secretary; Frederick 
Engle, Chas. A. Bryan. 





THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 
The High Seas. 


From my eyrie up here 
in the Tower I can look 
away beyond the Narrows 
and out to sea, that bound- 
less sea the poets sing 
about. And now’ what 
bothers me is to know how 
the United States is going 
to enforce the new law for- 
bidding pelagic sealing. As 
I understand it, seals are 
fer nature, wild animals, 
and when they are found on 
the high seas they belong 
to nobody nor any power, 
dominion or Government, 
any more than the Mother 
Carey’s chickens do when 
they flit over the ocean. 
And how, in the name 
of maritime and inter- 
national law, is the 
United States Govern- 
ment going to exercise 
jurisdiction over you 
and me when we want 
to take seals on the 
high seas?. These are questions. We all believe that 
pelagic sealing ought to be squelched, but why should 
not Great Britain and Russia and Japan do their part? 
If the question shall ever come into the courts (mark 
my words and put me down for a prophet), the Supreme 
Court will throw out any prosecution of pelagic seal 
fishermen, on the ground that the United States has no 
jurisdiction. What is it all to me? Well, one of these 
days, when they think that perhaps they can run the 
Tower without my help, I may want to do a little seal- 
ing on my own account. Meanwhile, I don’t want all 
the sense ruthlessly legislated out of certain fragments of 
poetry which linger in one’s memory from schoolboy 
days—that grand apostrophe of Byron’s— 


Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore. 


And Barry Cornwall, who, though he never went to 
sea, or at least before he had been to sea, wrote one 
of the very best sea poems in the language, and knew 
more about the freedom of the sea than an anti-high-seas 


fishing Congress appears to, we shall have to revise his 
couplet: 

















The sea! the sea! the open sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 


The Buffalo and the Trophy. 


I read an editorial in last week’s Forest AND STREAM 
which, for rasping antithesis, stands by itself alone. Its 
subject was the killing of a buffalo. 

The killing of the buffalo as it was done in the years 
not long gone as a matter of time, yet long gone as a 
matter which is somewhat dimmea in the rapid swirl of 
changing events in the current of time, is set forth in 
sharp contrast to the killing of a solitary buffalo, bought 
in the market of the world—a narrow market, exclusive 
in many ways, and yet a market in that there is some- 
thing to be sold for a price on the one hand, and the 
purchaser with the price on the other. The whole order 
of killing for profit or killing for sport is reversed. In 
respect to either, one goes forth, captures his game and 
then settles for it from the standpoint of business or of 
sport. But the recent debutant makes his beginning 
where all others end. One may desire to gain posses- 
sion of the buffalo to sreserve it, another may wish to 
kill it to have the personal gratification of killing a 
majestic animal, and still another may wish to 
kill it from the one consideration of the profit to be 
gained, as he would consider any other business ven- 
ture. And beyond all the absurdities apparent on the 
face of this extremely absurd and extremely regrettable 
affair, is that it is a consequent to certain antecedents 
distinct in a way, applauded by the world, accepted near 
and far as a true emblem of sport and also its true in- 
centive; that is to say, not the hunting in itself and the 
purposes as hunting was understood a few years since, 
but the hunting for the sake of trophies. In other words, 
it ceases to be the sport as it was once understood. 
Personal gratification must be augmented. In addition 
to the excitement of the sport and the pleasure of suc- 
cess, there must be the further claim to the needs of 





vanity in the material and ostentatious parade of a 
trophy. The latter demands the adulation of all comers, 
as the sport is a secondary matter when compared to the 
praises of a lifetime, or the profit of a sale, as the case 
may be. The sport was but the interest of the indi- 
vidual and the affair of the moment; +the trophy was his 
pride throughout the ages. So in natural order it has 
come to pass that the pleasure of a.moment should give 
way to the pleasure of a lifetime. Many hunters went 
forth with a willingness to forego the pleasure of the 
moment for the greater one of possessing the “trophy” 


which would bring a lifetime of adulation and envy and ° 


glory. ‘ 

Now, with the most profound respect for all concerned, 
I maintain that the man who bought his buffalo and 
had it carted out to a convenient place to kill it in his 
own way and at his own leisure differed not a whit in 
kind from the man who has a professional guide to lead 
him to a moose, or buffalo, or what you please, to kill 
it to a reasonable certainty. The man who bought his 
victim and had the killing elaborated to a matter of fixed 
routine, merely carried further the arrangements of the 
man with the guide and the moose; the former knows 
where the guide is, the latter knows where the moose is— 
the man comes and the moose is killed. There is no 
question of the unlikeness of kind; it is a question only 
of degree. The man who killed his buffalo continued 
the affair where his brother, the moose hunter, left off. 
The moose was not tethered; the buffalo was. There 
you have the technical difference. 

Before I dismiss this subject, I wish, with a due sub- 
mission, to pay my respects directly to that class of 
specialists which has been growing larger as the big 
game grows costlier and scarcer—that class which strives 
for all the prestige of the hunter after the hunted no 
longer exist or are beyond the compass of the indi- 
vidual to personally capture. In my remarks, once for 
all, I desire to explain that I concede due value to a 
trophy emblematic of individual prowess, something that 
represents hardship, courage, novelty, manly fortitude, 
or one that represents food added to the public supply, 
etc. But this is a digression. 

And these are my reasons: There are only a few 
considerations which render a trophy valuable. I am 
speaking now of a trophy in the proper sense. The first 
is that it may represent a journey into a far country, 
wherein the hunter may have incurred great danver 
from fevers, hostile natives, savage beasts, dangerous 
rivers, etc., conditions all of which imply a struggle with 
opposing forces. Moreover, such a journey may have 
cost large sums of money in conducting it and a long 
time in making it. The trophies from a far country thus 
being symbolical of hardship, novelty, danger, etc., on 
the one hand, and contributing to the general fund of 
scientific information on the other, and thus in a way 
working a public good, would be indeed a genuine 
article. 

Contrast that with the trophy hunter of to-day nearer 
home, who does not consider a trophy as a proper inci- 
dent of the hunt, but as being the purpose of it. Let us 
suppose that a hunter has a desperate struggle with a 
grizzly, or buffalo, or moose, or deer, etc., and that he 
takes home the head or hide to commemorate the event. 
Here again we have a trophy. It is inseparably asso- 
ciated with the deeds of the individual. In short, it is 
essentially an emblem of a conquest or a conflict under 
conditions which dignify and distinguish it above the 
commonplace. But how different is this in its essence 
from the common state of things. The idea of a real 
trophy is almost lost—to the general public it is quite 
so. The head of a buffalo is, colloquially, quite as likely 
to be called a trophy as it is a head, the public consider- 
ing them as equivalent terms. Furthermore, we have 
trophies because they represent animals which are rare, 
or because I killed it, or because I wish to have the 
prestige for a few hundred dojlars that my more prac- 
tical brother sportsman got only by personal effort. 

Of course this amiable weakness, to be up to date in 
appearance, was the source of the keen demand for heads 
as mural ornaments. And, of course, supplementary to 
this was the keen desire of a class for “trophies” made 
while you wait. Here we find the people who give the 
trophy hunter his inspiration. Would so many men enter 
the wilderness of Maine, kill a moose, take his hide and 
head as a “trophy,” and leave the meat to rot, if the 
head did not have such a commercial value? No, surely 
not. And yet, with the unreasonableness of caste, the 
head-hunter would scorn his more humble brother who 
potted the moose illegally for food, although the latter 
was fulfilling more the true purpose of the public will, as 
much so as a man could who was doing an illegal act, 
if it were illegal. 

Let us trace the growth of the evil and note how insid- 
iously has beett/the growth of it. As heads and horns 
were trophies when taken under the conditions which 
made them such, we may look to them as first giving 
employment to taxidermists. There were those’ who 
readily saw much of ornament in them, if nothing of the 
nature of a trophy. The majestic heads, their rarity, the 
general admiration they excited and the constantly grow- 
ing scarcity of them, impelled many to possess heads for 
mural adornment alone. Thus they have now largely lost 
their original significance of trophies and have become 
a matter of purchase and sale with fixed market quota- 
tions, as are — or cabbages. One can go to any 
taxidermist of note and purchase any kind of head which 
he pleases, and the transaction will have not even a re- 
mote relation to sport, no more than would a purchase 
of steak or clams or clothes. And yet nothing is more 
common than to read that Mr. So-and-so ambushed a 
deer or a moose, with the aid of his guide, and took the 
head home for a “trophy.” A trophy of what, pray? 

Let us wave a farewell to the genuine trophy and 
welcome the advent of the trade trophy, that which is 
not a true trophy, but which we will make into a trophy 
by force of insistence. Let us hail with joyous accla- 
mation the trophy which represents the destruction of 
immense quantities of valuable food each year or each 
day, as it may happen. 

Any one who has read the columns of Forest anp 
STREAM knows that the State owns the game within its 
boundaries, As a eats it is a valuable property. It 
is a food supply. The most stringent laws are necessary 


to conserve it. It is a valuable adjunct to the State’s- 
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assets. As a matter of public good, men are allowed to 
partake of it under certain restrictions which are sup- 
posed to prevent injury to the general ownersnip. What, 
then, are we to think of the men who kill great animals 
and leave them to rot, taking only the head or skin? 
There are many hundreds of pounds of food wasted. 
There is just so much taken from the available food 
supply. But you say, “sport.” I say that sport is not 
sport which injures the property of our fellows. I may 
have sport in improving that property, in making it 
available for public use, or, if you please, in taking pleas- 
ure in hunting down the game; but there the sport ends 
and responsibility begins, for I must take care that my 
sport is not wanton destruction of the public needs. 


The basic purpose of game, in the eye of the law, is for 
food, and the arert is merely an incident of it. It is not 
the thing itself. To kill wantonly or for ornament, 


leaving the food part of the animal to spoil, is exalting 
the pleasure of the accidental individual above the public 
weal. The legitimate purposes of the game as food 
supply come first, the pleasure or profit of the individual 
comes afterward. 

There is no game animal in America to-day which can 
with good reason be slaughtered wantonly, and such 
animals as are offered to the sportsman’s consideration 
require no distinguished powers of physique or skill in 
their capture. Railroads, professional guides, camp com- 
forts which make camping a recreation instead of a 
hardship, modern rifles and ammunition, etc., make hunt 
ing an unmixed pleasure instead of a venture made up of 
labor, danger and hardship. 

The taking of heads is now an industry, as any one 
can readily learn by going into the markets where such 
goads are sold. We inveigh against the head-hunters 
who are robbing the Yellowstone Park or other places 
where the animals are so few that the eye can witness 
their rapid extermination. There is that other class 
which is equally culpable, the trophy hunter who is ac- 
cessory to the pillager and makes the latter’s vocation 
possible. If there was no market there would be no 
head-hunters. 

The hunter who kills his game legally, takes it home 
or gives it to his friends, and then preserves the trophies 
appertaining to the hunt, has done nothing to warrant 
complaint, but he who kills and wastes is a foe to all true 
sportsmen. 

Tue MAN IN THE CLocK ‘TOWER. 


Che Fennel. 


Fixtures. 
BENCH SHOWS. 

Feb. 15.—New England Kennel Club's fourteenth annual show, 
Boston. James L. Little, Sec’y. ae A 

Jan. 18.—Butterly Bench Show Association’s show, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Miss Grace H, Griswold, Sec’y. 

Feb. 21.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-second annual show, 
New York. G. de F. Grant, Sec’y. Ls 5 

March 1,—Mascoutah Kennel Club’s show, Chicago. L. Lincoln, 











Sec’y. - 
March 9.—St. Louis Kennel Club’s third annual show, St. Louis, 
Mo. Wm. Hutchinson, Sec’y 
March 16.—Northwestern 
Minn, E. D. Brown, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Jan. 17.—Continental F. T. Club's trials, New Albany, Miss. W. 
S. Bell, Sec’y. 
Jan. 17.—Brunswick Fur Club's ninth annual hunt, Barre, Mass, 
Bradford S. Turpin, Sec’y. ; ’ 
Jan. 24.--Pacifie Coast Field ‘Trial Club’s trials, Bakersfield, Cal. 
J. M. Kilgarif, Sec’y. s > < 
Jan. 24.—Champion Field Trial Association’s Champion Stake, 
Tupelo, Miss, B. Stafford, Sec'y. g s 
Feb. Alabama Field Trial Club’s second annual trials, Madi- 
son, Ala. H. K. Milner, Sec’y. 


‘Kennel Club's dog show, St. Paul, 


Dogs as Draft Animals.—IV. 


Netherlands. 


AMSTERDAM, 


Mr. Epwarp Downes, Consul at Amsterdam, reports 
as follows: . 

Dogs are used extensively as draft animals in this con- 
sular district. There is strong opposition on the part 
of the various societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals to the use of dogs for such a purpose. This op- 
position was recently manifested by a number of peti- 
tions presented by these societies to the Provincial States 
of North Holland, requesting that the use of dogs as 
draft animals be prohibited. These petitions were, how- 
ever, rejected by the Provincial States on three grounds, 
viz.: (1) Very many people depend for their livelihood 
on the use of dogs as draft animals, and a prohibition 
of such use would work a great hardship on the 6wners 
and users of the animals. (2) Because, as dogs are the 
chief means by which these owners and users secure 
their living, it is only natural that they should take good 
care of them and avoid all cruel treatment. (3) Because 
the laws of the country regarding the ill-treatment of 
dogs are numerous and severe. 

In connection herewith it may be stated that occasions 
do arise which require the intervention of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The general Government prohibits cruelty to dogs and 
punishes all proved violations of the law; further, it 
does not go. All other regulations fall within the sphere 
of the provincial and municipal governments. 

The general Government prohibits cruelty to dogs and 
punishes all proved violations of the law; further it does 
not go. All other regulations fall within the sphere of 
the provincial and municipal governments. 

According to the laws of the Province of North Hol- 
land, the use of dogs as draft animals is allowed, but de- 
spite this fact a municipality within the Province may 
prohibit such use. In the city of Amsterdam, dogs can 
not be used as draft animals, When they reach the city 
limits, the drivers must detach them and drag or push 
their carts through the city. 

According to Article XXXIL of the regulations of this 
Province, all dags used as draft animals must be pro- 
vided with a suitable muzzle of strong wire. J 

Drivers of dogs must always give the right of way to 
other vehicles. When a horseman, carriage or wagon 
approaches from before or behind, the man in charge of 
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the dog or dogs must drive his cart to the extreme side 
of the highway, place himself in front of the dog or dogs, 
and remain there until the other vehicle or vehicles have 
passed. 

In this country little or no attention is paid to the 
breed of the dog; the strength of the animal is the chief 
consideration. There is no regular method of training. 

The harness consists of a leather collar, which is con- 
nected to the cart by ropes; no bit is used. One, two or 
three dogs are used for+one cart; sometimes they are 
fastened before the cart, but oftener under it. The carts 
have only two wheels. The Amsterdam Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals informs me that the 
lack of a regular method of training and the crude 
method of harnessing the dogs frequently result in abuscs, 
necessitating the society’s intervention. 


Switzerland, 


BERNE, 


John E. Hinnen, Vice-Consul, sends the following re- 
port: 

The use of dogs as draft animals is limited, inasmuch 
as the local: authorities in Switzerland can grant or 
prohibit such use. The use of dogs for draft purposes 
is prohibited as follows: To pull persons, children under 
ten years excepted; hitching by means of the collar; 
female dogs which are pregnant. 

In the canton of Berne their use is permitted, and in 
the city of Berne the following police regulations exist: 
(1) Dogs must be at least 65 centimeters high, of strong 
build, and well fed. (2) They shall be hitched conform- 
ably to the purpose, but not in shafts or forks. (3) They 
shall not be used alone, but only as an aid to pull. 

There is no special training; the dog is simply hitched 
to the cart until he becomes accustomed to the service, 
which generally takes very little time. 

The harness consists of a breast collar, to which the 
pulling straps are fastened-and guarded by anotner strap 
around the body. 

Two and four-wheeled carts, not too heavy, are in use 
here. Milkmen generally prefer the former and butchers 
the latter. 

The dogs used are, with a few exceptions, all bastards 
of the Bernardine race; the pure breed are not employed 
as draft animals. 

-HORGEN, 

William Streuli, Vice-Consul, reports as follows: 

Dogs are not used as draft animals to any extent in 
this district, except in the cantons of Schwytz and 
Zurich, In the former canton the dog is employed here 
and there by messengers from village to village, and by 
rag and bone gatherers. - It is, however, a small, moun- 
tainous canton, offering not much occasion-for that sort 
of canine employment, consequently public attention has 
not been drawn to the matter there sufficiently to furnish 
evidence of general facts. 

In the canton of Zurich, it is the precinct of the capital 
that shows the largest use of the dog for that service, 
viz., 213, according to the last official counting. They 
are employed as draft animals mostly by dairymen, green 
grocers, gardeners, fruit venders, etc., to carry their pro- 
ducts to the city in the morning. 

The exceptional large use of dogs for une purpose in 
this canton has induced its government to draw up a set 
of regulations, which contain, I believe, nearly every 
thing that may be desirable to know about the subject. 
The following is a translation: 


Professionalism. 


Wuice in North Carolina a few weeks ago, Mr..\D. EF. 
Rose, in a pleasant way, asked the kennel editor of 
FOREST AND STREAM why he assumed such an unfriendly 
attitude toward professionals. He was laboring under 
mistaken inferences. After so much explanation of the 
distinction between professionalism in its true sphere and 
professionalism which seeks to monopolize all branches 
of sport, it was rather astonishing that so much con- 
cerning it and us was misunderstood, 

However, to make our position clearer, a brief expla- 
nation is here set forth, although the substance of it, in 
one form and another, has already been published in our 
columns. 

Let us consider it as it concerns the dog world. Pro- 
fessionalism, as a matter of business in legitimate chan- 
nels, no one can justly object to. We uphold it. Pro- 
fessionalism, however, is not sport. It is an adjunct to 
sport, and as such has its proper place and usefulness. 
The handler trains and boards dogs, handles them in the 
trials, and, if need be, looks after the making and filling 
of entries, etc. That is the business side of the matter, 
and the professional is strictly a man of business. So far 
he is a useful member. 

The clubs are interested in the trials, on the other 
hand, as a matter of sport. To them belong the arrang- 
ing of the competition, the selection of judges, the fixing 
of dates and the securing of grounds, etc., and the giving 
of a prestige and establishing of an equity which will win 
the confidence of the public as to the value of the compe- 
tition. This is the non-professional feature of the field 
trial interest. Now, when a professional handler invades 
it, and has a voice in the election of officers, the appoint- 
ment of judges, the selection of grounds and the value 
of prizes, he has an advantage over his competitors, is 
out of place as an interested party, and is entirely out of 
all harmony with the equity of a competition. 

Some professionals would be content with a more or 
less silent club membership, while others would be con- 
tent with nothing less than full dictation in all the in- 
terests that concerned them as professionals. The pro- 
fessional club member who talks sport or business on 
occasion, he who resolutely gives advice as a club mem- 
ber and profits by it as a competitor, soon causes a fall- 
ing off in club membership. 

When a club member is subjected to annoyances, and 
is shorn of all privileges but the one of paying his dues, 
he has no reason to be a member longer. He does not 
enjoy his sport by proxy. It has been the history of all 
field trial clubs that, when professionalism gained power 
and became dominant, they declined or ceased to exist. 

It is a favorite retort among professionals that field 
trials could not exist without them. Granted, but what 
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of the results? The club member has lost a few days’ 
pleasure when the trials are out of existence, and the 
professional has lost a large chunk of bread and butter. 
If field trials ceased to exist, the men who profited by 
the business features of the competition are the ones who 
are the real losers, 

In pointing out these truths, we always thought that 
we were conierring a kindness on those who might be 
gainers by it. All our policy is in favor of legitimate 
business interests, but we maintain the rights of sport 
apart from the monopoly of professionalism. In one 
case it is a legitimate occupation; in the other it is a 
harmful parasite. 

Unskilled professionalism we have always felt free to 
criticise, and to that we feel sure that those who really 
are skillful will not demur. Loud shouting, senseless 
whistling and tricks which are unwarranted, ete., have 
no support from this journal. 

In the bench show world a case in point is the con- 
templated organization for the giving of bench shows, 
considered at the recent Brooklyn show. It enters into 
the matter on a basis of pure professionalism. 

Professionalism in sport soon degenerates into clique- 
ism, which guards its own interests to the exclusion of 
others. When, years ago, shows were held as a matter 
ot business or speculation, the whole substantial kennel 
world opposed such so emphatically that the speculative 
show was suppressed. The industry of organizing a 
show that a few might have a job and a profit proved 
distasteful to the fanciers at large. The sportsmen have 
not yet been schooled to a point at which they can take 
their pleasures vicariously. They are becoming schooled 
to a point whereat they object to making their pleasure 
tributary to a business which is masquerading as a part 
of their sport. 


Westminster Kennel Club, 


Tue judges at the forthcoming New York show will 
be: St. Bernards, Newfoundland dogs and pups—Miss 
A. H. Whitney. Great Danes—J. Blackburn Miller. 
American foxhounds—Dr. A. C. Heffinger. Pointers— 
Charles Heath. English setters—William Tallman. 
lrish and Gordon setters—George Jarvis. Sporting 
spaniels—Andrew Laidlaw. Collies—Robert McEwen. 
Poodles—Charles D, Bernheimer. Bull dogs—not cer- 
tain. French bul! dogs—E. D. Faulkner. Boston ter- 
riers—Arthur Mulvey. Beagles—H. F. Schellhass. Blood- 
hounds, mastiffs, wolfhounds, deerhounds, greyhounds, 
English foxhounds, Old English sheep dogs, dachs 
hunde, all terriers (except Boston terriers), whippets, 
Italian greyhounds, toy spaniels, schipperkes, Poiner- 
anians and miscellaneous—George Roper, England. 

The special prizes make a list of larger and more valu- 
able rewards than have ever been given at an American 
show. The Westminster Kennel Club will give a,special 
prize of $20 each for the best exhibit of four of the fol- 
lowing breed, entered and owned by one exhibitor, name- 
ly, English bloodhounds, mastiffs, rough and smooth 
coated St. Bernards, Great Danes, Russian wolfhounds, 
greyhounds, foxhounds, pointers, English setters, Irish 
setters, Gordon setters, field spaniels, cocker spaniels, 
collies, poodles, bull dogs, bull terriers, Boston terriers, 
dachshunde, beagles, smooth and wire-haired fox ter 
riers, Irish terriers, Scottish terriers, black and tan ter- 
riers, Yorkshire terriers, pugs and toy spaniels. 

There will be winners’ classes at this show for blood 
hounds, mastiffs, rough St. Bernards, smooth St. Ber- 
nards, Great Danes, wolfhounds, greynounds, pointers, 
English setters, Irish setters, Gordon setters, field 
spaniels, cocker spaniels, collies, curly-coated poodles, 
bull dogs, bull terriers, Boston terriers, dachshunde, 
beagles, smooth fox terriers, wire-haired fox terriers, 
Irish terriers, Scotch terriers, Black and Tan terriers 
and pugs. 

Club trophies and medals are given by the English 
Bloodhound Club of America, American Mastiff Club, 
Old English Mastiff Club, Great Dane Club of America, 
National Greyhound Club, Pointer Club of America, 
Gordon Setter Club of America, American Spaniel Club, 
Collie Club of America, Poodle Club of America, Bull 
Dog Club of America, French Bull Dog Club of Ameri- 
ca, Boston Terrier Club, American Dachshunde Club, 
National Beagle Club, American Fox Terrier Club, Irish 
Terrier Club of America, American Scottish Terrier 
Club, Bull Terrier Club of America, Irish Setter Club of 
America. 

There is a generous list of premiums for 233 classes. 
In important breeds the divisions run like this: 

English bloodhounds, novice, dogs and bitches, $10, 
$5 and medal; junior dogs, $20, $10, medal; bitches, same; 
free for all dogs, same; bitches, same. Mastiffs, like 
classes, same awards, Rough St. Bernards, dogs, puppy. 
$10, $5, medal; novice, same; junior, $20, $10, $5; free tor 
all, same. Bitches, like classes and awards. Smooth St. 
Bernards, same. 

Great Danes, same. Newfoundlands, free for all dogs 
and bitches, $10, $5, medal. Russian wolfhounds, novice 
dogs and bitches, $j0, $5, medal; dogs, junior, $15, $10, 
$5; free for all, same; bitches, same. Deerhounds, iree 
for all, dogs, $15, $10, $5; bitches, same. Greyhounds, 
novice dogs and bitches, $10, $5, medal; junior dogs, 
$15, $10, $5; free for all, dogs, $15, $10, $5; bitches, junior, 
$15, $10, $5; free for all, the same. 

Pointers, puppies, dogs and bitches, $10, $5, medal; 
novice dogs and bitches, same; junior dogs under 55lbs., 
$20, $10, $5; over 55Ibs., same; free for all, dogs, $20, $10, 
$5; junior bitches, under 5o0lbs., same; over Solbs., same; 
free for all, bitches, same; field trial class, dogs and 
bitches, $15, $10, $5. 

English setters are divided into puppies, dogs and 
bitches, novice dogs and bitches, junior dogs, free for all 
dogs, junior bitches, ‘ree for all bitches and field trial 
class of dogs and bivcnues, with awards as in correspond- 
ing pointer divisions. Irish setters; same. Gordon 
setters, same. 

Spaniels—Irish water, junior dogs and bitches, $15, 
$10 and $5; free for all, dogs and bitches, the same. 
Clumbers, same classification and prizes, Field spaniels, 
puppies, dogs and bitches, $10, $5, medal; novice dogs 
and bitches, same; junior dogs, black, $15, $10, $5; other 
color, same; free for all dogs, same; junior bitches, black, 
same; other color, same; free for all, same. Cockers, 
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puppies, dogs and bitches, $10, $5, medal; novice, same; 
junior dogs, black, $15, $10 and $5; red or liver, same. 

For full premium list write to Superintendent James 
Mortimer, Room 310, Townsend Building, No. 1123 


Broadway, New York. 


United States Field Trial Club. 

Trenton, Tenn.—Editor Forest and Stream: The en- 
tries to the third annual championship trials are as fol- 
lows: 

E. A. Burdette’s English setter bitch Ann of Abbotts- 
ford (Gladstone’s Boy—Bohemian Girl). 

Same owner’s English setter dog Cincinnatus Pride 
(Cincinnatus—Albert’s Nellie). 

Charles B. Pineo’s pointed dog Yy Rip-Rap (Rip-Rap 
—Pear’s Dot). 

H. B. Ledbetter’s English setter dog Marie’s Sport 
(Gleam’s Sport—Marie Avent). 

Charlottesville F. T. Kennel’s English setter bitch Pin 
Money (Ct. Gladstone IV.—Daisy Croft). 

Charlottesville F. T. Kennel’s pointer dog Tippoo (Rip 
Rap—Montery). 

P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, English setter dog Count Gloster 
(Eugene T.—Gloster’s Girl). 

Del Monte Kennel’s English setter dog Sam T. (Luke 
Roy—Betty B.). . 

Eldred Kennel’s English setter dog Tony’s Gale (An- 
tonio—Nellie G.). 

Ashford & Odom’s pointer dog Von Gull (Kent Elgin 
—Fannie V. Croxteth). 

W. B, STAFFORD, Sec’y. 


The International Trials. 


STEVENSVILLE, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 have 
this only to say, in answer to Mr. Davidson's article. It 
is too personal to merit more than passing notice. The 
Club’s investigation as to the reasons that prompted the 
awards will prove or disprove his assertions. 

I thank you most heartily for your article on ‘Field 
Trial Transitions,” as well as your exposition of the 
substance and meaning of my criticism of the judges’ 
awards. W. W. McCarn. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


The field-trial prospects for such trials as are fixed to 
be held at New Albany, Miss., are not at all promising 
in respect to the number of birds to be found there. The 
subjoined extract from a letter, under date of Jan. 2, 
written us by Mr. J. H. Johnson, Guyton, Miss., ex- 
plains the matter more in detail: “I fear our trials will 
be a failure this year, on account of scarcity of birds. 
Mr. Buckle had to move from his training grounds at 
Grand Junction because of no birds. Mr. Mayfield writes 
me from Mooresville that three small coveys in a day's 
tramp is his luck. I am only finding about two coveys 
to the brace where formérly I found seven or eight. 
Mr. Bell wrote me to investigate the grounds at New 
Albany, but I learned on the 22d inst., while en route 
for this place, that there were very few birds there.” 


a Pachting. 


In discussing the new Yacht Racing Union of North 
America, all of the British journals lay stress upon the 
fact that two American clubs, the New York and the 
Eastern, are not in accord with the movement, and they 
seem to consider that this disposes of the whole matter. 
If these journals were in any way posted in American 
yachting, they would understand that neither of the two 
clubs named has any material influence to-day on yacht 
building or racing, and that their attitude toward the 
many racing clubs of the country is a matter of very little 
importance. While their co-operation is desired, and 
would be fully appreciated, it is in ao way necessary 
or essential to the success of the new organization. The 
Union was formed for the purpose of promoting yacht 
racing on the broadest possible basis, of inter-club and 
open events, instead of closed club racing, and of im- 
proving the racing rules. The New York Y. C. has 
nothing whatever to do with open races or with the 
smaller classes, which are practically the only ones 
which race at present; the few races which it holds are 
open only to the larger yachts enrolled in its own fleet. 
These races are limited to two regattas each year and 
the cruise runs, with a few extra events for private cups. 
The “annual regatta” brings out upward of a dozen 
yachts of various rigs and sizes, one or two in a class. 
The “fall regatta” is represented by a circular sent out 
to owners each year announcing the event, and asking 
for entries, the race not coming off in consequence of 
no responses being received. The cruising runs of the 
club in August usually bring out a fair fleet, with three 
to six boats in each of a number of classes, and for the 
first three or four days, possibly until the Vineyard is 
reached, there is fairly good racing. The races for 
special cups, in racing trim, have dwindled to mere per- 
functory affairs, as witness the Goelet cup race in both 
divisions last year. 

In yachting legislation the New York Y. C. has never 
taken a prominent part. The best of the rules on its 
books to-day have only been placed there long after 
they have been adopted and tested by smaller clubs. 
Apart from special legislation relating to the America’s 
Cup, the only racing rules originated by the New York 
Y. C. for many years are the two relating to maneuver- 
ing for the start and limiting draft, both of which have 
been generally condemned by yachtsmen. 

The New York Y. C. was formally invited to take the 
lead in establishing a national organization, such as 
has since been formed without it, and after full de- 
liberation it accepted the report of its special commit- 
tee in the matter, and refused to have anything to do 
with the scheme. In this report the committee brought 
out most emphatically the point we have made above—- 
that the New York Y. C. is not a racing club, but de- 
voted to other branches of yachting, such as cruising, 
conveyancing, etc. 














FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Eastern Y. C. is, to a certain extent, in Boston 
waters what the New York Y. C. is in New York, the 
premier club, the largest, wealthiest and most distin- 
guished, but it also has little to do with yacht racing. 
Since the disappearance of the larger racing yachts, it has 
lost the prominent position which it assumed through 
its splendid work in 1885, 1886 and 1887 in the production 
of Puritan, Mayflower, Volunteer, with other noted 
yachts, such as Sachem, Pappoose, Babboon, all distinc- 
tively Eastern Y. C. craft. To-day it enjoys a good mem- 
bership and a comfortable house and station; but, so 
far as yacht racing or racing legislation is concerned, it 
has no influence at all.’ The power in the East has 
passed into the hands of the union of many small clubs. 
It makes the rules, builds the yachts, gives the prizes 
and manages the races, just as the Sound Y. R. A. does 
about New York. 

On general principles it would be a good thing if 
both of these clubs were in the new Union, but at the 
same time it is not plain that they would be of any 
direct benefit. The present racing rules, under which at 
least 80 per cent. of the races in the United States and 
Canada are sailed, have been made practically without 
the aid of either club, and presumably the work of im- 
proving these rules can go on in the same way. There 
are already, both in Boston and New York, enough 
clubs to more than fill the fixture list each season, so 
that nothing would be gained if both of these clubs 
joined the Union and opened their races to all neighbor- 
ing clubs. The advantage, as we see it, is entirely the 
other way. The yacht racing and the rule making are 
now in the hands of the different associations and of the 
Union, and if individual clubs wish to share in either 
they must needs join. The functions of these large clubs 
are materially different from those of the numerous 
smaller ones. There is a place in New York yachting 
for the New York Y. C. as the oldest, richest and largest 
of American clubs, and a similar place for one club in 
Eastern waters, well filled by the Eastern Y. C. They 
do their work in yachting, and the Union and local 
associations each does its work; there is no reason 
why any antagonism should exist, but at the same time 
it is absurd to ignore the real life and activity of Ameri- 
can yachting to-day simply because it is outside of any 
two clubs. 

It evidently has not occurred to the British journals 
that their argument applies very close to home. As a 
matter of fact, the relations of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
and the British Y. R. A. are not widely different from 
those of the New York Y. C. and the new Y. R. U. 
The Squadron recognizes and tolerates the Y. R. A. It 
could not well do less, considering the age and power 
of the latter, but it does little more. Like the New York 
Y. C., it declines any too intimate connection with the 
many smaller clubs. It makes its own rules and holds 
its close regattas under handicaps of its own peculiar 
kind. It has never cordially co-operated to make the 
Y. R. A. a success; but the latter seems to have worried 
along for over twenty years without it, and we have 
little doubt that the Y. R. U. of North America will be 
able to follow its older prototype to a successful ma- 
jority. 


Ir the plans already published of the new Bath steam 
yacht are really correct, and not cooked over from old 
pictures of the Eleanor, our surmise of last week will 
prove only too true. These plans show an enlarged 
Eleanor, just as Eleanor was an enlarged Sagamore. 
All the objectionable features of the latter’s design, so far 
as appearance goes, were increased in proportion in the 
enlargement from 16oft. Iwl. to 208ft., and the same dire 
result is likely to follow the enlargement of Eleanor’s 
design to 258{t. lwl. The drawings, so far as they go, 
show the same unfair and shapeless sheer, round amid- 
ships and straight at the ends, and the characteristic 
“dishpan” stern of the Bath boats. If the yacht were 
only intended to potter around home, like Electra, Anita, 
Alicia, Dungeness and Columbia, it would not matter 
so much; but, on the other hand, she is intended for 
foreign cruising, and will cruise next summer in Eu- 
ropean waters as the latest and finest effort of American 
yacht designers. No doubt she will be big and comfort- 
able, like Eleanor, with ample light and ventilation be- 
low, and a good seaboat, but these are only the require- 
ments of a commercial vessel. To be worthy of the 
name of yacht, she should have the externals that are 
commonly associated with that class of vessel. 


Through the Sound in an Oyster Sloop. 


By the time Faulkner’s Island was abeam matters had assumed 
an interesting aspect. Whitecaps were the rule, not the excep- 
tion, The wind had steadily increased, and though Susie yawned 
at a great rate, yet she made excellent weather of it. We wondered 
if the wind would come much stronger, but concluded it had about 
reached its height; that was where we made a monumental mis- 
take. Many a boat of Susie’s size would have had at least one 
reef in the mainsail, but we kept on full mainsail and jib. In this 
manner we sailed until Corn Field Point Lightship was sighted. 
We then decided that the time had certainly arrived to reef. 

Sam watched his chance, and at the proper time he shoved the 
tiller hard down. Like a swallow on the wing Susie circled on a 
huge roller until her bowsprit rm} into the wind. Stanley and 
I trimmed the mainsheet until the boom was plumb amidships. 
Susie’s bow rose until the bowsprit pointed heavenward at an angle 
half way between the western horizon and the zenith. Then down, 
down s 
Her stern soared high on a rolling billow until it was at an angle 
the same as the bow had been. The sails slatted and banged 
viciously, ropes hissed and snapped, and the wind shook the flying 

ibboom ‘as a terrier does a rat. Sheets of s ray doused us ton 

ead to foot. Stanley and I quickly foowed the mainsail. Sam 

shoved the tiller hard up, the jib was trimmed to windward long 
enough to drive the bows around to our course, and Susie com- 
menced to fly on her way once more, 

Now that we were headed on our course, Stanley and I took our 
time about reefing. As the wind was undoubtedly increasing in 
strength we tied in two reefs. hen our task was finished we 
hoisted the double-reefed sail and went tearing on our way again. 

Bub now came on deck, and selecting a spot forward of the cabin 
house he laid down. Here the motion of the boat was less severe 
than in the bows or stern; Bub, therefore, was soon feeling well 
enough to ask questions. Said he: 

opt Sam, was you ever out when it was as rough as this be- 


o 

“Why, Bub, this isn’t rough.” 

“Well, if this isn’t rough then I don’t know what you call rough. 
Just see how it used me. Why, I haven’t had malaria for over a 
et ened hed hi d Stanl d kind of 

very au, at this, and Stanley said: “Queer kind o 
‘malaria,’ Bub; fooked a good deal more like ree to me 
than anything else.” 

“Ah, what you giving us? Seasickness your granny! Why I 


e plunged, burying her bowsprit as far up as the cutwater. ‘ 
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was never seasick in my life,” sneered Bub in disgust. He and 
Stanley then argued the scientific difference between malaria and 
seasickness for fully an hour. The argument might have lasted in- 
definitely had not there been something of greater importance to 
occupy the attention of all hands. 

The wind had now reached a really dangerous height, and the 
sea had a wild, angry look. While the sun shone bright and clear 
and no cloud could be seen, still there was a cold glare about him 
that was entirely unnatural. Gust after gust the wind came howl- 
ing over the water. It wrenched the crests from the angry seas 
and hurled them in misty cloud patches through the air. When 
one of the gusts would strike Susie the boom and flying jibboom 
would lift high in the air and the mast would bend like a reed. 
The seas—huge, rolling, white-crested monsters—came seething, 
lashing and foaming astern in countless numbers. At times they 
would appear on the point of toppling over the stern and of over- 
whelming our gallant little ship, but, buoyant as a cork, she 
would lift high on the tops of their broken crests, only to sink 
again into the blue, briny valleys down their furthest sides. The 
clear, shar~ly-defined sand cliffs of Long Island, with their grope 
crests, were rapidly lifting to view, for we were overhauling Rocky 
Point at a good ten-knot clip despite our shortened sail. I could 
tell by the expressions on their faces that Sam and Stanley were 
anxious; I felt nervous, but said nothing. 

We were almost off Rocky Point when we saw a large keel cat- 
boat standing across the Sound toward the Long Island shore. 
She was close-reefed, and every time she fell into a hollow of the 
seas she disappeared so that but half of her sail showed above the 
waves. She crossed our stern half a mile to windward, and .we 
could see that every one of her crew of five was stripped and 
ready t6 swim. As they did not signal or show signs of distress 
we kept on our way. 

With the exception of two schooners under reefed sails, this 

acht was the only sailing craft of any description we saw from the 

‘himble Islands to Plum Gut. Soon after passing her we reefed 
the jib and slacked the peaks of the mainsail. We then lashed tne 
skitt more securely, saw that the hatches were battened down 
tightly, dropped the companion slide into place, and made every- 
thing as snug and tight as possible. We were very anxious as to 
what our reception would be in Plum Gut. 

When our precautionary prapeenttone are finished we notice that 
Susie seems to be making better weather of it; although the seas 
are unueniably increasing in size. The wind, however, appears to 
have reached its final height. We are congratulating one another 
on this fact when our ears are greeted by an ominous, hissing, 
owners sound. We glance fearfully over the starboard quarter 
and behold an immense wave moving down with irresistible force 
upon us. It appears fully twice the size of any we have yet met. 
As it advances, lofty ood white-maned, it roars like a sullen lion 
and hisses like ten thousand serpents. We are filled witth appre- 
hension as to whether Susie will be able to withstand its mighty 
force. On, on it sweeps, until it is but a few yards away. Now we 
sink to the bottom of a valley of liquid blue, a snow-crested moun- 
tain of blue frowns pitilessly down upon us; it topples, falls, and 
roaring like Niagara it buries our gallant little ship in a hissing, 
boiling cauldron of yeasty foam. Staggered, Susie pauses as 
though to gain strength; then, like a maddened Amazon, she 
shakes herself, and with a tremendous heave she bursts through 
the foaming sea. With streaming decks she soars up, up, up to 
the topmost height of the huge, rolling mountain of blue. As she 
sinks into the next indigo valley she meets a reception somewhat 
similar to the first, though not quite so harsh. 

Three times were our decks swept fore and aft by monster waves 
within a distance of a mile. Then the seas became smaller, and, 
although they yet ran very high, they were as pigmies compared to 
giants when measured by the tremendous ones that had boarded 
us. 

Sam has spent eighteen years of his life on the Sound, yet he de- 
clared the seas we met that day to be the largest he had ever seen. 
One of the pictures accompanying this yarn is that of a wave 
snapped with the camera by Bub. Se was taken before we met the 
largest waves. We would have tried a shot at one of the latter but 
for the fact that our plates had all been exposed. Nobody seemed 
to care about filling the plate-holders again just then. We had 
more serious matters to engage our attention about that time than 
taking pictures. In Sam’s opinion, the giant waves we met for a 
mile were those of a tide rip. He also thinks we were lucky in 
having the tide in our favor, otherwise we might have swamped. 

Much to our surprise and gratification we found the sea in Plum 
Gut smooth in comparison to what we had already met. The 
wind seemed not to blow so hard, so we shook out the reefs in the 
mainsail and jib, and Susie raced through the water like a run- 


away horse. 

We were half way through Plum Gut when we met a large steam 
yacht. Her launch, with a party of fishermen aboard, was plungin 
into the waves on Midway Shoal. We thought we saw a number o 
fish taken, but were not sure. The little vessel seemed to have all 
the sea she needed. She would be exposed to full view on the 
crest of a wave for a moment, then she would drop oummpretety out 
of sight into the hollow of a sea. We voted unanimously that she 
woud surely have broached to and sunk had she been compelled to 
ave ries the tremendous seas with which Susie had successfully 
coped. 

Ince through Plum Gut, we found the water comparativel 
smooth. True, it was choppy, and as Susie tore on her way wit 
lifted sueet her lee rail was awash and her shapely wows smashed 
the snappy waves into snowy atoms. The westering sun had lost 
its stony glare of the morning, and it shone with a warm, mellow 
ee. he sea showed not the faintest tinge of green, but it was 
of the deepest indigo, and all atremble with millions of flashes and 
epee, as though strewn with countless diamonds, pearls and em- 
eralds. 

We were half wey to Gardiner’s Point when we met a large, 
handsome naphtha launch. She was pure white and fully 50ft. in 
length. Her bright, polished brasswork glowed and flashed radi- 
antly as she jumped a full third of her length out of water upon 
meeting the advancing waves. Bareheaded and in spotless white 
duck, a man lolled in exquisite ease on the launch’s stern. He 
indolently waved his right hand as we passed. The reason he 
waved his right hand instead of his left one was plainly evident. 
The left arm encircled the waist of a lady, who, also clad in spot- 
less white, lounged by his side. 

Stanley was so overcome by this sight that he immediately 
started in to devour all the canned goods aboard. Before meeting 
the launch he had complained of a feeling of qualmishness. The 
sight of that blissful couple, however, completely cured him. 
Even Bub forgot his malaria, and he vue devoured half a 
can of baked beans, half a loaf of bread, enough butter for three 
men, and a can of apricots. He had just begun on his second 
can of condensed milk when Sam and I entered a protest. We 
wanted another square meal ourselves; so, while Sam steered, I 
went below and passed out part of the cargo to him. 

It was nearly 3 o’clock when Eastern Plain Point was abeam. 
From‘here we headed the boat for what we took to be the entrance 
to pepengte Harbor. After sailing half way across from the point 
to Long Island we became convinced that what we had taken for 
Napeague Harbor was Fort Pond Bay. We then hauled close on 
the wind, and cagneet in a snappy beat to windward until we 
sighted the fish factory on Hicks Island, near the entrance to 
Napeague Harbor. After passing the outer red buoy and the inner 
red and black one, the lead-line was brought on deck and we kept 
the lead going until we had safely entered the harbor. 

The fishermen have stuck cedar poles along the edge of. the 
crooked channel that leads into the harbor. These must be left on 
the port hand when ey Boats drawing less than &ft. of 
water can safely enter the harbor when the water is not too 
rough. The bottom can plainly be seen, and it seems not more 
than 5ft. below the surface; but on account of the extreme clear- 
ness of the water the true depth is v eceiving. 

Upon entering the harbor we found the water as smooth as a 
miu pond. After passing three of four fishing sloops, which were 
moored to stakes driven in the mud, we hugged the east shore of 
the harbor close, and sailed well down to its southeast end. We 
anchored off the end of a wrecked pier in 14ft. of water. Susie had 

le the run from New Haven in a trifle over eight hours. 

It was eight bells when sails were furled and everythiing was 
made snug. The sun was still so high that all hands voted to take 
a ramble ashore. A person had told Stanley fabulous stories of 
certain flocks of yellowlegs to be found along the beaches and in 
the marshes that border the harbor. Therefore Stanley decided to 
a? along with him his new Winchester pump-gun. 

e pulled the skiff well up on the beach and started off along 
the shore. We were surprised and pleased to find such a pecu- 
liar-looking country. Indeed everything was so strange and inter- 
esting that it almost seemed as though we were in a Torei land. 
We could hardly realize that the mightiest city of the Western 
Hemisphere was but a hundred miles or so away. It was strange 
to see vegetation growin rofusely out of pure white sand. 
Stunted trees, mostly beach plum, flourished to such an extent as 
to be almost impenetrable in places. Under foot the ground was 
carpeted thickly with diminutive cedars, short grasses and runnin 
vines. Creeping plants, bearing yellow, flowers, an 
dwarfed poison » were also very plentiful. In many places the 


sandy hills bore no vegetation, however, but-stood mute monu- 
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ments to the mighty force of the winds which sometimes sweep 
over that almost desolate country. These piles of sand resemble 
huge drifts of snow in their pure whiteness. Here and there the 
wind had scooped out immense hollows in the sides of some of the 
hills. This caused their upper edges to curl over and to resemble 
the crests of huge rollers nou to topple on the beach. Sparsely 
scattered here and there could be seen the rude, unpainted shantion 
of fishermen. Some of the roofs of these shanties were thatched 
with salt meadow grass. 

It is buc half a mile across the narrow neck of land that sepa- 
rates Napeague Bay from the ocean. We could plainly see the 
flagpole on the roof of the life-saving station, so started to walk 
in that direction. After walking a third of the distance to the 
beach we made out a road ahead. On the further side of the road 
we could see the railroad track which skirts the line of low sand- 
hills. We knew that by gaining the top of one of the sandhills we 
would be able to look down upon the ocean, for we could plainly 
hear the rumble of the surf from where we then were. 

Why Stanley should clothe himself in a heavy black sweater and 
wear a thick skull cap with a tassel attached to a cord leading from 
the crown of the cap, so that the tassel dangled up and down near 
the center of his back or swung crazily to and fro as he walked, 
is entirely beyond my comprehension. However, clad in this out- 
landish manner and carrying a Winchester shotgun, he resembled 
more a wild and bloodthirsty pirate than a civilized oysterman from 
Greenwich. e no sooner heard the roar of the surf than away he 
went, gun in hand, on a dead run in the direction of the sandhills. 
He had almost reached the road when we beheld a horse and open 
carriage approaching along the road. Suddenly the horse stopped, 
pricked up its ears, snorted, jerked its head around with a snap, 
and fastened its inquiring eyes on the white-capped driver who 
occupied the carriage seat. ‘Kiter gazing at its driver in a “what- 
the-devil-do-you-call-that-thing?” manner for a while, the animal 
jerked its head around again and stared with wild eyes at the 
Ca -legged, long-armed apparition that was sailing over the 
landscape ahead. He then snorted twice, and, much to the con- 
sternation of his scared driver, he tried to turn a back handspring 
into the carriage. Not succeeding in this, he tried his utmost to 
turn the whole combination around in a 3it. circle. While the 
frightened animal was engaging in these interesting contortions, it 
was plainly evident that his driver too was half scared out of his 
wits. He probably mistook Stanley for the advance guard of a 
gang of highway robbers who entertained questionable designs 
against him and his outfit. Be this as it may, he heaved a 
mighty sigh of relief when Stanley sailed across the road ahead of 
his horse at a Star Pointer clip. As the man drove by we saw 
that he was one of the crew of the life-saving station. 

After gaining the top of the nearest sandhill, Stanley rested the 
butt of his gun on the ground and struck a remarkably ungraceful 
attitude. A fisherman’s shanty stood a short distance away, and 
we saw a man come to the door and level a pair of marine glasses 
at the black scarecrow on top of the hill. Like a flash he suddenly 
disappeared in the shanty. Probably he had gone aiter a gun. 

Atter reaching the side of Stanley we also stopped, and struck 
attitudes of wonderment if not of grace. Further than the eye 
could see the blue summer ocean basked beneath the summer sun. 
A dazzling sandy beach extended from the base of the sandhills to 
the water's edge and stretched away for miles on either hand. 
Tremendous ocean surges ceaselessly rolled landward in blue, swell- 
ing hills. When on the point of striking the: shore they reared 
themselves in stupendous, snowy-crested combers, which paused 
and threateningly shook their white manes in the air, then fell 
thundering on the beach. Away to the left and to the right the 
sands were smothered in floods of pearly foam, which swept seeth- 
ing far up on the beach, only to retire again. Filled with the 
soitest rainbow tints, a gauzy curtain of mist drifted away ,to sea- 
ward from the breaker’s edge. Thrilled and awed, we gazed en- 
raptured upon the grand, majestic sight for a long time, and no one 
spoke. Then a flock of gulls flew by and mingled their plaintive 
cries with the solemn roar of the surf; this broke the spell. Stanley 
ran down the hill to the water’s edge, and the rest of us followed 


im. 

We strolled along the beach a ways, and picked up shells and 
stones. Some of the stones had been worn into curious shapes by 
the continuous action of the water upon them. We also saw a 
number of flocks of snipe and plover. Stanley tried in vain to get 
a shot at some of them; they were very wild, and it was utterly 
impossible to get within shooting distance of them. 

‘Kiter waiking along the beach for half a mile or so we came to a 
fisherman's shanty. lt was one story high, and built of plain 
boards which had never known paint. There were two doors. One 
faced the ocean, and from the other one could look across the 
sandy hills and see Napeague Harbor and the glittering blue 
waters of Gardiner’s Bay. 

Two dories were drawn well up on the beach near the shanty, 
and a number of nets were stretched on the sand to dry. € 
were examining the dories when a fisherman appeared in the door 
of the shanty and we engaged him in conversation. He invited us 
to seats on a bench in the shade of the shanty, and we accepted. 
We found this to be the home of four surf fishermen; and after a 
half hour’s conversation with them we concluded they must earn a 

ood living. They told us that they iced their fish as soon as the 

ay’s catch was landed, and always shipped them to New York city 

by the first train. This they could easily do, as the railroad was 
but a stone’s throw from their Sonne, and = had but to flag 
a train when they had any fish to send away. They fished on the 
sandy bars, which could be plainly located by the brownish appear- 
ance of the water a short distance outside the surf. They were very 
intelligent men, and kept themselves in daily touch with the 
world’s doings through the New York papers, which they re- 
ceived regularly. 

“If you had only been here this morning you could have seen us 
go out through the surf,” said the man who appeared to be the gen- 
erally recognized spokesman of the fishermen. ‘We didn’t find the 
fish in any numbers, so came in early. We thought some of going 
out again this afternoon, but backed out. Too much surf, you 
see,” 


“You don’t always have so much surf then?” I asked. 
“No; it don’t often run so high unless there’s a storm. 
ways have plenty of surf, though, even in the quietest weather. 
Take it in an old southeaster, and you won't find an uglier stretch 
of lee shore from Maine to Florida than Napeague Beach.” 
Besides two or three kittens, the fishermen had a couple of hand- 
some water spaniel puppies for company. While making ourselves 
acquainted with the puppies we were surprised to hear a colt win- 
now, under our feet it seemed. He was stabled in the cellar under 
the shanty. : 

We talked a while longer with our new acquaintances, then 1 
arranged to run over in the morning and snap them with the 
camera while going out through the surf in their boat. Stanley 
and I then started off along the beach in the direction of the life- 
Saving station. We left Bub and Sam talking with the fishermen 
they having decided to return to the sloop by the route we had 
taken to reach the shore. 


We al- 


The Dismasting of Republic. 


Tue followin 


story of the dismasting of the schooner 
Republic is tol 


tinson Jarvis in the Tribune: 


interestin 
by Mr. 


The schooner Republic, owned by George Matthews, of New 
York, which arrived last week at Manning’s slips, in the Erie 
in, has experienced one of the most curious kinds of wrecking 
ever happened to a yacht or any other kind of vessel. The 
story of the voyage, a record of disagreement, dismay and dis- 
aster, makes good reading, foe the wrecking was of a kind 
which no yachting novelist would dare to use in his fiction, be- 
cause the facts are almost too strange to be believed. The ap- 
oe of the hulk as it floats beside the wharf, with its puge 
sprit on deck and its broken masts lashed on each side of the 
skylights and companionway, tells a great deal without words. At 
the bow the planking of the bulwarks and the timbers of the rails 
¢ been pulled out of her. Not a sign of a bobstay ap $s on 
stem. Long strips of sheet lead are closely nailed down the 
whole length of the stem, where the butts of the forward planking 
away from it. Amidships the starboard bulwarks are 
Smashed flat to the deck. Huge bits of galvanized ironwork, 3in. 
in diameter, that were once crosstrees and davits, lie twisted and 
up as if the steam hammer of a rolling mill had been used 
on them. The jury rig still stands on her, as it was set up while 
at sea off Cape Fear—an interesting piece of work for a yachtsman, 
evidently set up by sailors and men who knew their business. 
ilor on board told this story of the cruise: 

t was the curiestest kind of a trip I ever made. We went out 
here last summer, and they gave us quite a send-off as we h’isted 
our hook at the Atlantic Yacht Club and dropped down the bay. 

yacht had been chartered from the owner, Mr. Matthews, b: 
some people who had bought _mahogany-growin’ lands in Sout 

ica. They say there was English money in the thin , and, as 

fear as I can recollect, the name of the firm that sent their agent 
was Kean, Van Cortlandt & Co. Our old man at that time 

was Capt. Whittier; but, Lord love ye, we’ve had enough captains 





aboard this craft to sail her by themselves, if they could be all put 
to work at onct. Whittier was great for discipline, and a mighty 
fot sailor, too, and he didn’t want no back talk from the agent. 

e was kind of sot in his ways of runnin’ the vessel, and I guess 
the agent was sot in his pe of thinkin’, so, the first thing we 
Feast old man Whittier left the vessel when we put into Kingston, 
amaica. 
_ “Well, we had two or three more captains before we got through 
in the South. The agent had to go ashore and inspect the ma- 
hogany lands to make his report to the firm, as we supposed. I 
forget the name of the skipper that come into Mobile with us, on 
the way home, but at that port Capt. Randeleth took charge, and 
on the way up the coast we got some breezes that ’ud frighten 
you. Some of the squalls was great. And they would shift 
round and change their grip quicker than a trained terrier. Gee! 
they would blow the shingles off the lee side of a barn! Of course, 
the only canvas we showed was close-reefed, and we was stag- 
gerin’ along, rippin’ the horn through the head seas, and about 
erat third wave we was blue water to the foremast. 

“Capt. Randeleth was keepin’ #@ pretty close watch all round, and 
after awhile made out that the vessel was straining at the stem. 
The bobstays showed signs of pullin’ out of her altogether, and 
the skipper ran in under Cape Fear to try to get some shelter, 
while the whole crew worked at settin’ up some riggin’ forward 
to hold the masts in. This was to be in case the Sdlateye pulled 
out. Well, we dropped the big hook, and it held her all right, 
though we didn’t get much shelter, and there was a devil of a 
sea runnin’ all the time. And you'll know what a sea there was 
when I tell you what happened. 

“We didn’t have time to set up more stays to the foremast, and 
then a big pitch aft pulled the whole front out of her, as 


a 1 ou may 
say. The bobstays came up. and both masts jerked aft. The bow- 
sprit rose straight up in the air, turned a somersault on its heel, 


and swung inboard after the falling masts. Do you see that big 
stick there? Now, that boysprit, 3ft. in diameter, fell just where 
you see it, with its small end p’intin’ for the starn. We just lashed 
it where it fell, and that tells of the turn it took in the air. Why, 
talk about miracles! here was ten of us on deck at the time, 
and not a man was hurt! How do you account for that? You 
will know the amount of heavy steel rigging and ironwork that 
came flying inboard with the bowsprit. Then there was the 
shrouds on both sides of both masts. Any one of them would 
kill you if it caught you in falling. 

“And here’s one more thing that none of us can explain. The 
mainmast fell and smashed into three pieces, the piece still in the 
step, this middle part that is lashed to these skylights, and the 
masthead is overboard. Now you can’t find a spot on the decks 
or rail where that mast could have fallen. The cabintop, juste 
aft of it, hasn’t been even scratched. Here's a line of skylights 
between the two masts, and not a single pane of glass was broken 
or a brass rod turned out of place. That long Spanish cedar gig 
hanging there in the davits was not touched. She used to belong 
to W. K. Vanderbilt's Alva, the steam yacht that got run into and 
sunk in the night. The othe? two, the longboat and the dinghy 
well. there they are, and you can’t find a mark on them. That 
break in the starboard bulwarks was not made by the foremast, 
because this big stick fell where you see it now, close to the sky- 
lights and along the deck. 

“We fellers in the fo’c’sle has been puzzlin’ out this thing all the 
way home, and, though we was all on deck at the time, there ain’t 
one of ys that knows how them tons of timber dropped and 
smashed up without breaking a boat or leaving a mark. 

“While we were clearing away the wreckage and trying to get 
some of the raffle on the decks cleared up a bit, the schooner Flor- 
ence and Lillian saw us, and hove up to speak to our old man. 
They wanted us to go aboard and leave the yacht where she was. 
But our skipper only asked the schooner to send out a tug as 
soon as it could weather the sea, and then we set up a jury rig. 
To the 8ft. stump of the foremast we lashed the boom of the fore- 
sail, as you see it standing there, and we gave it four rope shrouds 
on each side and a forestay. But the jury mainmast was not so 
easy, because the big stick had cropped off exactly at the deck. 
Here we had to lash the broken spars to each side of the sky- 
lights, and then put a cross-timber between them, to which the 
foot of the jury mainmast could be lashed. We used the foregaff 
as a mainmast. Afterward two trysails were h’isted and a sort of a 
forestavsail forward, Under this canvas we were sailing into South- 
port, C., when the tug met us and towed us to Wilmington. 

“But the damage did not stop there. When Capt. Randeleth 
delivered over the vessel, a new captain came aboard and made 
a fire in the saloon fireplace, the day bein’ extra cold. But the 
stovepipe had got knocked out of place down South, and the first 
thing he knew the inside staterooms was all ablaze. He called 
a passing tug that had her fire hose handy, and she put out the 
a. But everything in the staterooms is spoiled with fire and 
water. 

“As to the wreckage, the experts have been here and made their 
report. She will want new sticks everywhere; booms, gaffs, top- 
masts and jibboom, as well as new canvas from end to end. The 
talk in the yards is that it will cost $10,000 to put her as she was 
before, and I’m told that the charterers have to pay for it all, be- 
cause the agreement was wrote out that way.” 

Around the vards it is said that a nice point in marine Jaw may 
come up. It is said that the defense may be that the Republic 
was not in a reasonably fit condition to perform her work; that 
her mainmast was in a bad condition, and that she was too old for 
the service of that long voyage. The Republic is sixteen or seven- 
teen years old. In 1885 she was lengthened 15ft. by Mumm, and in 
1893 she received a new stern from the same builder. She is 112ft. 
long over all, with a water-line of 98ft. and a 2%ft. beam. Her 
model is a very powerful one, and since her drydocking here the 
experts have reported her oak hull to be now in excellent condi- 
tion. 


Cythera. 


In a letter to the Marine Journal, in which, by the way, he pays 
the highest compliment to the yachts designed by Mr. A. Cary 
Smith, Capt. F. F. Norton writes as follows concerning the very 
doubtiul yarn of the loss of the yawl Cythera in the March 
blizzard, which we noted a few weeks ago. Capt. Norton’s state- 
ments confirm our impression of the story of the alleged survivor: 

I noticed in your columns a recent editorial article in regard to 
the loss of the yacht Cythera in the blizzard of March, 1888, IL 
was at that time in command of the yacht [rojuois, owned by T. 
Jefferson Coolid e Ur of Boston, and sailed trom New York in 
company with the Cythera, bound for Savannah, Ga. The wind 
being from the eastward, we beat out by the Hook and stood away 
down the beach on the port tack. We parted company during the 
night, and I never saw Cythera again. The gale struck us about 
10 o’clock the following night, but being warned by the movements 
of my barometer and all the appearances of the weather, of the 
coming of the usual revolving storm, which happens off this coast 
at that season, I was all prepanes for it. 

The wind had gradually worked around trom the east b 
of the south to southwest during the day (Sunday), and 
when the northwest wind came, forty miles southwest by south 
from Barnegat. I immediately hove the yacht to on the star- 
board tack under storm trysail set on the mainmast. We were not 
far from the western edge of the Gulf Stream, and drifted into it 
in a short time. By 2 x M. on Monday the wind was blowing 
very hard and a tremendous sea was working up. I attempted to 
use oil bags in the usual way, but could not make them work satis- 
factorily and gave it up. then thought of the forecastle closet, 
and taking a 5gal. can of oil which we had on board for that pur- 

ose, I made a small hole in it and let it run into the bowl and 

ept a man there to pump it out every few moments. The oil 
coming up under the stem and spreading out to windward, formed 
a most perfect protection. : t 2 

When daylight came on Monday ponte the wind was blowing 
fearfully. The top of the ocean was as white as a snowdrift, and 
the Iroquois was the only speck on it. Sne was lying. lee rail 
under most of the time, but doing most beautiful work. The wind 
increased, if possible, all Monday and Monday night. Tuesday 
morning it had got around to about north-northwest, and at times 
seemed to moderate. About 10 A. M. I kept off before the wind 
and set fore-trysail, and scyudded for seventeen hours, averaging 
eleven knots under the two trysails. I finally ran out of the 
storm and got fine weather and arrived at Tybee in less than six 
days from New York. : ‘ 

ow, my opinion in regard to this story you mention, that the 
sailor Engleson tells, is that it is all a yarn. I think your idea in 
regard to the loss of the yawl is about right, and I have always 
advanced the theory that, as Cythera was bound to Bermuda, 
and the wind, when it struck from the northwest on Sunday night, 
was a fair wind for her port of destinatioin, they kept her off and 
undertook to run head into the southeast sea still running from 
the wind of Saturday. The northwest wind coming so heavy, 
and probably no preparations having been made to heave the 
vessel to, she ran under, and washing off skylights or companion- 
ways, foundered. And as to a man floating on a cabin door, even 
for an hour, when the whole surface of the ocean was beine 
blown away fi 


way 
was, 


ke smoke, as it seemed, is an improbable story. 
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The New Steam Yacht for Col. Payne. 


Tue steel steam yacht just contracted for by Col. Oliver H. 
Payne with the Bath Iron Works is described a follows by the 
New York Herald: 





The yacht will have an extreme length of 300ft. 6in.; 
beam, 365ft.; depth of hold, 20ft. 6in.; mean draft, 15ft. 
pansion engines giving 3,000 I. H. P. will drive the yacht, which 
will have a single screw, and she will be constructed to withstand 
the pounding of the heaviest seas. 

he contract calls for a minimum speed of fifteen knots under 
natural draft. This is expected to result in an actual speed of 
sixteen knots, which can be increased by forced draft. Her bunk- 
ers will carry 480 tons of coal, or a ten days” supply. Col. Payne 
was so much pleased swith the bark rigging ot the steam yacht 
Eleanor, in which he took a party of friends last summer on a 
three months’ cruise about European waters and to the North 
Cape, that he has adopted a similar rig for his new craft. The 
sails give steadiness when the boat is under steam, and in emer- 
gency woud enable her to make fair speed under canvas alone. 

_A bachelor and a lover of blue water, Col. Payne has not pro- 
vided for any big salon on his boat, and his idea seems to be to 
secure ample deck space and freedom at sea rather than large 
rooms in which to entertain. Unlike Mr. Goelet’s and other 
yachts in which the salon extends the whole width of the ship, 
making an apartment as large as that of a country house, Col. 
Payne's vessel will have a deck space of 6ft. in tne clear between 
the rail and the housings on either side. This somewhat narrows 
the rooms, but on the other hand, when one stands on the quarter- 
deck and looks forward, instead of being confronted with the 
side of a house extending across from rail to rail, he will have 
an_ unobstructed view of the entire length of the ship and an 
unbroken promenade from stem to stern. 

In the interior arrangements the officers and entire ship’s com- 
pany are located forward, while the apartments of the owner and 
nis guests are in the after part of the vessel. The housing struc- 
ture, which extends about 160ft., leaves a quarter-deck of 60it. lon 
and the full width of the ship, and an ample forecastle deck 
forward, the two, as noted, being united by a clear space of 6ft.. 
cjong either side the entire length. Occupying the extreme for- 
ward part of the structure is the dining room, 30ft. long by 17ft. 
wide, and in the extreme after part are the owners’ room, 16ft. 
square, and two guest rooms, each 16ft. by 10tt. Each of these 
has separate toilet room, with bath. Between the dining room 
and iuese staterooms, along amidships, stretcn the engine room 
galley, laundry and drying rooms and pantries. Communication 
between all without exposure in bad weather is secured by an 
inside passage traversing the entire length on the starboard side. 
A stairway adjoining the dining room gives access to a smoking 
room 16ft. square in an upper structure S2ft. long, the rest of 
which is devoted to use as a chart room and the room of the 
captain, who is thus placed in the eye of the ship. 

rom the owner’s and guests’ quarters aft, a broad staircase 
leads down to handsome apartments on the matin deck. Here are 
six staterooms for guests, four of the rooms being 14ft. square and 
two of them I4ft. by 10ft., each having a vrivate bathroom at- 
tached. Astern of these apartments are servants’ rooms. Just 
forward of this portion of the ship assigned to guests is the 
engine room. Here is the steering engine, appliances for evapo- 
rating salt water, the plant by @hich the vessel is lighted with 
electricity and the apparatus for making ice for the.tables. For 
cold storage there is an arrangement in the forward hold, with 
rooms for preserving fish, flesh and fowl, Sticking to the main 
deck, however, one passes forward from the engine room between 
two coal bunkers, holding 280 tons, into the fre room, equipped 
with four tubular boilers of Scotch iron, and still forward of this 
another coal bunker, with 140 tons capacity, All the rest of the 
space on this deck forward is occupied with the officers’ mess 
room and the rooms of the captain and engineer and their subordi- 
nate officers, space for the crew and petty officers’ quarters. The 
ship is amply protected with water-tight compartments, and in the 
stem and stern are trimming tanks by which she can be lifted or 
depressed fore and an, From davits shows the main deck swing six 
boats. Two of these, on either side astern, are 28ft. lifeboats; twe 
forward are 28ft. launches—one of them steam—and the two amid- 
ships are an 18f, dinghy on the port side and a 28ft. gig on the 
starboard. 

Capt. C. W. Scott, who sailed the Eleanor, and who superin- 
tended the construction of that vessel, will command Col, Payne's 
new yacht. He and the chief engineer will live at Bath while the 
yacht is being built under supervision of her designer, Mr, Ridge- 
way Hanscom, and remain until its completion, which, under the 
terms of the contract, will be March 1, 1899. The handsome cab‘net 
work, nee and general finishing will be done in New 
York, The new vessel will be fully equipped in time to join in the 
New York Yacht Club cruise of next year, after which Col, Payne 
will take some of his friends across the ocean on her and make a 
prolonged trip in foreign waters. 
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The Foundering of Vineta. 


Tue following account of the loss of a well-known German racing 
yacht is from the Field. We cannot agree with the Field’s con- 
clusion, that the overhangs. caused the garboards to open; but, 
considering the construction of the yacht, it seems more probable 
that the plank fastenings gave way generally about the waist and 
bilge, The yacht was of composite construction, with steel frames 
and only single skin, caulked, as we understand, in the usual 
manner. As mentioned by the Field, she was badly strained in 
her first season in cucing in a heavy sea, as then reported, the 
screw bolts that held the planking to the frames giving way. 
She was very thoroughly repaired and has since been in regular 
service. 

It will be remembered that, prior to building the second Meteor, 
his present racing craft, the German Emperor owned a twenty- 
rater, a vessel of thirty “sail units,” called Vineta, which was 
constructed at Kiel from designs by Mr. G. L. Watson. In one of 
her first races on the Fjord of Kiel, Vineta was severely strained 
in the short, choppy seas, off the Stollergrund, a bank at the 
mouth of the Fjord of Kiel. No subsequent patching seems to 
have done her any good, though she was raced with great skill 
in the regattas on the Solent two years ago, under the command 
of Cant. Arenhold. 5 

When the present Meteor was being built on the Clyde, his 
Imperial Majesty presented Vineta to his brother-in-law, Prince 
Ferdinand of Schleswig-Holstein-Gluecksburg. Vineta was launched 
in the year 1895, when there was an exceptionally strong class of 
twenties at Kiel. In addition to Mr. Robert E. Loesener’s Elisa- 
beth, built at Hamburg from designs by William Fife, Jr.; Count 
Douglas’s Ellen, constructed on the Clyde, and Lord Lonsdale’s 
Dragon, there was an importation from America which made her 
debut that season—the late Baron von Zedtwitz’s ill-starred Isolde,” 
built by Herreshoff, which subsequently caused her owner’s death 
on the Solent, in a collision with the Meteor. | 

At the close of last season Vineta was given in exchaans by 
Prince Ferdinand of Schleswig-Holstein-Glueckspurg for Mr. Robt 
E. Loesener’s schooner Elisabeth, nee Pelican. After laying up 
Vineta for several months at Messrs. Oertz and Harder’s yard 
on the Elbe, her new owner decided to send the vessel to the 
Mediterranean in order to compete at the regattas there. Leaving 
the Elbe in tow of one of Messrs. Sloman’s steamers, bad weather 
was encountered off the Dutch coast, and Vineta, though battened 
down and made tight,, foundered in the North Sea, after parting 
the hawser by which she was towed. No lives were lost, and the 
vessel was fully insured. It is possible that while pounding in the 
heavy seas, the overhangs caused Vineta to open her garboards. 

Crescent Iron Works has contracted to build a steel steam 
anie for a New York yachtsman from designs by Lewis Nixon. 
She will be similar to the steam yacht Josephine, of 150ft. over all 
and 19ft. beam. 

The 20-footer Shark has been sold by Messrs. Rouse and Hoyt to 
F. M. Hoyt, owner of Syce, who will take her to anne / 

Yachting World, in addition to its regular weekly issue, 
bie 's handsome special “Xmas and Mediterranean Number,” 
tt opens with an interesting summary of the origin and growth of 
steam yachting by Mr. Dixon Kemp; Miss Edith Hughes, one 
of the “Solent ‘sailoresses.” has an article, vacnaing. Remi, 
niscences,” and Mr, C Boyn writes on the “Coupe de France, 
the French international yachting trophy. There are other inter- 
esting articles on the Mediterranean and various yachting subjects, 
and many excellent illustrations. ; 

We have received from the Thomas Laughlin Co., of Portland, 
Me., its large and complete catalogue of marine hardware, blocks 
and fittings. The company manufactures or deals in everything 
connected with the construction of ships, yachts and boats, for 
which purposes it has an extensive plant in Fortland. 

Yampa, schr., arrived at Southampton on Jaa. 10, after a rough 
passage of nineteen days from New York. 
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Canoeing. 


Phil-o-rum’s Canoe. 


We are indebted to Mr. R. Easton Burns for the following, 
written by Dr. William Henry Drummond for the annual dinner 
of the Province of Quebec Fish and Game Club. The moral is one 
that all canocists should lay to heart. 





YHIL-0-RUM'S CANOE. 
“O ma ole canoe; w'at’s matter wit’ you, an’ w'y was you be so 
slow? 
Don’t I work hard enough on de paddle, an’ still you don't seem 
to go 
No win’ at all on de fronte side, an’ current she don't be strong, 
Den w’'y are you lak lazy feller, too sleepy for move along? 


“I 'member de tam w'en you jomp de sam’ as deer wit’, de wolf 


behin’ 

An’ brochet on de top de water, you scare heem mos’ off hees 
min’; 

But fish don't care for you now at all, only jus’ mebbe wink de 
eye, 


For he know it’s casy git out de way w'en you was a-passin’ by” 


I'm spikin’ dis way jus’ de oder day we'n I'm out wit’ de ole 
canoe 

Crossin’ de point w'ere I see las’ fall wan very beeg caribou, 

W’en somebody say, “Phil-o-rum, mon vieux, w'at’s matter wit’ you 
you'se’f?” 

An’ who do you s’pose was talkin’? w'y de poor ole canoe 
shese'f! 

© yass, I’m scare w'en I'm sittin’ dere, an’ she's callin’ ma nam’ 
dat way, 

Phil-o-rum Juneau, w’y you spik so moche, you're off on de head 
to-day; 

Can't be you forget ole feller, you an’ me we're not too young, 


An’ if I'm looking so ole lak you, I t’ink I will close ma tongue! 


You should feel ashame! for you're alway blame, w'en it isn’t ma 
fault at all, 

For I’m trying to do bes’ I can for you on summer-tam-spring 
and fall. 

How offen you drown on de reever if I'm not lookin’ out for you 

When you're takin’ too moche on de .w'isky some night comin’ 
down de Soo! 


De firse tam we go on de Wessoneau, no feller can beat us den, 

For you're purty strong man wit’ de paddle, but dat's long ago, ma 
rien’ 

An’ win’ she can blow off de mountain, an’ tonder an’ rain may 
come, 

But camp see us bote on de evening. You know dat was true, 
Philo rum! 


® ’ . 
An’ who's your horse too, but your ole canoe, an’ w’en you feel 
cole an’ wet, , . ; 
Who was your house w'en I'm upside down an’ onder de roof you 


get, , ’ 
Wit’ rain runnin’ down ma back, Bapteme, till I’m gettin’ de 


rheumateez, . 
An’ I never say not’ing at all, moi-meme, but let you do jus’ you 
please! 
You tink it was right, kip me out all night on reever side 


down below, 
An’ even “Bon Soir” you was never say, but off on de camp 
you go, 2 s ; 
Leffin’ your poor ole canoe behin’ lyin’ dere on de groun’ | 
Watchin’ de moon on de water, an’ de bat flyin all aroun’! 


O dat’s lonesome t'ing hear de gray owl sing up on de beeg pine 
tree, 

An’ many long night she kip me awake till sun on de eas’ I see, 

An’ den you come down on de morning for start on some more 
voyage, 

An’ only ting decen’ you do all day is carry me on portage. 


Dat’s way Phil-o-rum rheumateez she come, wit’ pain ronnin’ troo 
ma side, 
Wan little hole here, noder beeg wan dere, dat not’ing can never 


hide, 
Don't do any good fee me up agen, no matter how moche you try, 
For w'en we come ole an’ our work she’s done, bote man an 
canoe mus’ die! 


Wall! she talk dat way mebbe mos’ de day till we'er passin’ some 
beaver dam, 

An’ wan de young beaver he’s mak’ hees tail come down on de 
water flam! 

I never see de canoe so scare, she jomp nearly two, t’ree feet. 

I-t’ink she was goin’ for ronne away, an’ she shut up de mout’ 
toute suite. 


it mak’ me feel queer, de strange t'ing I hear, an’ I'm glad she 
don't spik no more, 

But soon as we fin’ ourse’f arrive over dere on de noder shore 

I tak’ dat canoe lak’ de lady an’ carry her off wit’ me, 

For I’m sorry de way I treat her, an’ she know more dan me, 
sapree! ¢ 


Yass! dat’s smart canoe, an’ I know it’s true, w'at she’s spikin’ 
wit’ me dat day. 

I’m not de young feller I use’ to be w'en work she was only play, 

An’ I know I was comin’ closer on place w'ere I mus’ tak’ care, 

W'ere de mos’ worse currents de las’ wan too, de current of Dead 
Riviere! 


You can only steer, an’ if rock be near, wit’ wave dashin’ all 
aroun’, 

Better mak’ leetle prayer, for on Dead Riviere some very smart 
man get drown; 

But if you be locky an’ watch you'se’f, mebbe reever won't seem so 
wide, 

An’ firse t'ing you know you'll ronne ashore, safe on de noder 
side! 


A. C. A. Membership. 
Eastern Division. 
Abbott S. Mitchell, Boston C. C., Boston. 


Atlantic Division. 
James F. Varick, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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San Francisco Riflemen. 


Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 

Saw Franctsco, Dec. 27.—Yesterday wound up the shooting ycar 
of the Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. Some of the con- 
tests produced hot competition. This club has developed fine 
work in several lines of marksmanship, and is probably the only 
one in existence which fosters all-round tocting. The club has 
wore challenges out, but no one seems willing to accept its 

At the close of the official shooting the members present were 
divided into two squads, and shot with pistol—5 shots—and rifie— 
5 shots—for a supper. Capt. Bushnell’s team won, with a good 
margin to spare. Capt, Siebe, proprietor of the Park, had a fine 
spread laid in an adjoining‘room, to which the hungry shooters 
retired at 5 o'clock. At the close of the feast President Rodgers 
distributed the medals and other prizes to the winners, and, after 
much speech-making, the festivities closed at 9 o'clock. 

Resume of 1897: Columbia target, pistol, revolver and 22-cal. 
rifle at S0yds., in open air; target and military rifles at 200yds.: 

Pistol, ten-shot scores, only one allowed each month; best five 
scores to count; champion class: J. E. Gorman—38, 42, 45, 48, 48— 
221. First class—M. J. White—37, 43, 49, 50, 52-231. Second class— 
G. M. Barley—50, 59, 63, 72, 72-316. Third class—A. Hintermann— 
4, 70, 74, 107—400. 

Rifle, ten-shot scores; only one allowed each month: best five 
scores to count; champion class: A. H. . 56, 48, 49, 53— 
262. First class—E. Jacobson—62, 49, 71, 78, 59-319. Second class 
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~—J. E. Gorman—66, 71, 74, 81, 61—363. Third class—A. Hinter- 
mann—-111, 70, 80, 111 , 

F. H. Bushnell rifle medal and $25, $20, $15, $10, $5; ten best 
three-shot scores: F. O. roe es 5, 6, 7, 8, 8, 8, 8, 9, 9-72 
(medal); A. H. Pape—6, 7, 7, 7, 7, 6, 7, & 9, 9-73. ($25); Dr. L. O. 
Rodgers—10, 10, 10, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12—114 ($20); O. Bremer— 
10, 10, 11, 11, 12, 13, 15, 15, 18, 19—134 ($15); A. B. Dorrell—tl, 15, 
15, 16, 16, 17, 18, 18, 19, 16—161 ($10); F. Kuhnle—10, 16, 17, 20, 21, 
21, 21, 21, 18, 22—187 ($5.) 

William Glindemann military medal and $20, $15, $10 and $5, best 
ten scores of ten shots, military count on the Columbia target: 
E. Jacobson—50, 49, 49, 49, 48, 48, 48, 47, 47, 47—481 (medal); F. O. 
Young—49, 49, 48, 48, 48, 48, 48, 47, 47, 47--479 ($20); Ed Hovey— 
49, 48, 48, 48, 48, 48, 48, 47, 47, 47—478 ($15); F. H. Bushnell—48, 48, 
48, 48, 48,°47, 47, 47, 47, 47—475 ($10); A. H. Pape—49, 48, 47, 47, 
47, 46, 46, 46, 46, 46—468 ($5.) 

Gordon Blanding pistol medal and $25, $20, $15, $10 and $5, three 
shots, best ten scores: J. Gorman—5, 5, 6, 6, 6, 7, 7, 7, 8, 8— 
65 (medal); C. M. Daiss—7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 6, 6, 8, 7, 7—69 ($25); F. 
©. Young—8, 5, 8, 7, 9, 9, 8, 8, 8,e8—78 ($20); F. H. Bushnell—i1, 
15, 14, 13, 15, 15, 13, 11, 14, 14—135 ($15); A. B. Dorrell—10, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 10, 10, 10, 9, 11—94 ($10); F. E. Mason—17, 18, 15, 15, 12, 14, 
7, 8, 13, 17—135 ($5.) 

Howard Carr revolver medal and $15, $10 and $5, six shots. best 
ten scores: J. E. Gorman—26, 20, 20, 25, 26, 28, 28, 30, 28, 23—263 
(medal); A. B. Dorrell—27, 30, 31, 29, 24, 28, 31, 28, 30, 30-288 
($15); F. O. Young-—-32, 36, 29, 23, 31, 26, 31, 34, 34, 35-310 ($10); 
C. Roberts—40, 26, 35, 27, 86, 30, 33, 32, 40, 38—347 ($5.) 

Ff. O. Young rifle record medal and $6 and $4, best single ten- 
shot scores: Dr. L. O. Rodgers—7, 3, 4, 2, 4, 11, 1, 5, 4, 3 
(medal); A. H. Pape—6, 2, 4, 3, 2, 6, 4, 6, 7, 444 ($6); D. W. 
McLaughlin—7, 5,: } 4, 7, 1, 2, 7, 7, 4-48 ($4.) 

Diamond pistol record medal, ten shots, best single score for 
the year, and two cash prizes, $6 and $4: C. M. Daiss—1, 2, 2, 2, 
7, 6, 2, 1, 3, 3-29 (medal); J. E. Gorman—3, 3, 5, 4, 2, 3, 3, 3, 3, 1 
3 ($6); F. O. Young—1, 9, 5, 3, 2, 5, 4, 2, 5, 2-88 ($4.) 

Capt. L. Siebe's all-comers, all-round medal, best three scores 
on musket and best ten three-shot scores on fine rifle and pistol: 
F. ©. Young—Scores: Rifle, 72; pistol, 78; musket, 170. 

Achille Roos .22-caliber rifle, medal and two ladies’ medals 
and three cash prizes, ten best ten-shot scores; FE. Jacob- 
son—9, 8 8 8 9, 9, 9 9, 9 9-83 (meual); A. B. Dorrell—7, 8, 8, 
9, 9, 9, 9, 10, 10, 10—89 ($15): Ed Hovey—7, 10, 10, 11, 11, 12, 12, 
12, 12, 12-109 ($10); Mrs. C. F. Waltham-—9, 11, 11, 11, 11, 11, 
12, 12, 12, 12--112 ($5 and medal); Mrs. L. J. Crane—9, 11, 11, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 14, 14, 15—124 (second ladies’ medal). Roget. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, ©., Dec. 26.—-The regular weekly practice shoot of 
the Cincinnati Rifle Association was held to-day on the Associa- 
tion’s range, Four-Mile House, Reading road. Mr. C. Wellinger 
was declared king for the day. Conditions: Strictly off-hand, 
Woyds. range, German ring target. Scores below: 
















SEEE Goa cavecdeus dos ecesthbsteeeee 24 21 26 19 21 23 21 24 25 25-228 
22 25 23 23 20 23 25 23 23 20—227 
RE: x) | ste osx achntanvslnue baie 17 18 20 19 24 19 23 25 20 23-—208 
23 25 20 22 18 19 13 19 20 23—212 
esas icistet peeks eee ae aaane 24 15 14 20 20 19 20 17 24 23192 
16 20 18 20 18 15 18 24 13 11—173 
Uckotter ..... ; seeeeeeseeeeRl 1417 17 16 23 17 16 18 17—189 
17 22 20 24 19 14 17 15 16 19—183 
ee seseseeee22 21 24 22 26 16 20 24 23 20—217 
23 23 20 23 24 21 20 20 16 22—212 
IS | Sindvincs cde steees -+++-21 16 19 12 24 11 17 20 24 22—186 
16 14 24 21 22 20 11 15 23 17—183 
NR Givi ahticiesenbes ictidascdd 21 22 26 21 22 23 18 20 19 20—211 
; 22 23 24 23 22 25 21 16 24 20— 
_ King target: 
Gindele sictwante .16 18 24 21 24 21 22 23 24 23—216 
Drube oye .19 23 17 21 24 24 18 22 24 11—203 
TEE whudasens 4 20 11 23 16 16 22 14 5—155 
Uckotter ... 21 17 22 21 18 23 20 23—190 
Wellinger ... 25 23 24 24 19 22 21 22—234 
Trounstine vee f 9 23 19 19 21 16 10 13162 
Strickmeier 21 19 25 21 24 20 22 18 18-210 
Union target: 
GEE” cuccebsecieael 24 21 22—A7 Wellinger ............ 16 20 2460 
Drube ..... .-19 18 19-56 Trounstine ........... 20 11 15—46 
MEE. wasens ..18 10 1947  Strickmeier .......... 24 19 21-4 
SED | cis vevebpeee 17 19 18—4 
Rapid-fire: 
Gindele ....... 23 21 24 25 25-118 Uckotter ......13 6 16 20 19— 74 
Drube .»-24 18 20 24 14—100 Wellinger ....21 20 20 16 22— 99 
EE * candctbane 20 21:17 22 23—105 Strickmeier ...22 23 24 23 22—114 


Revolver Shooting in England. 


Mr. Walter Winans has been clected a vice-president of the 
North London Rifle Club, in the place of the late Sir Henry 
Halford. Mr. Winans is already a vice-president of the South 
London Rifle Club. 





Trap-Shooting. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised 
in our columns continuously for almost a quarter century. 





If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Jan. 18-20.—Hamilton, Ont.—Grand Canadian Handicap. Live 
birds; $1,000 guaranteed. For full information write secretary, H. 
Graham, American Hotel, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 

Jan. 26-27.—Orange Lake, Newburgh, N. Y.—Tournament at Pine 
Point. Open to all. First day, targets; second day, live birds. 

Feb. 15-19.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Second annual midwinter tour- 
nament. First four days, targets; last day, live birds. $1,100 added 
money. Programmes ready Jan. 15. Send your address for one to 
Jno. J. Sumpter, Jr., Box 111, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Feb. 22.—Atchison, Kan.—Tournament of the Atchison Gun Club. 
Live birds and targets. 

_March 15-18.—Utica, N. Y.—Tournament of the Oneida Count 
Sportsmen's Association. Live birds and targets. Open to all. 
Henry L. Gates, Pres. 

March 22-24.—Elkwood Park. Long Branch, N. J.—Interstate As- 
sociation’s sixth annual Grand American Handi 25 birds, $25, 
extra; $1,500 guaranteed to the three high guns; , $500 and $400; 
all surplus added. 

March 29-April 1.—Reading, Pa.—Annual tournament of the 
Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of 
the Independent Gun Club, of Reading. A. Knauer, Sec’y. 

April 13-15,—Atchison, Kan.—Manufacturers’ fourth annual tour- 
nament. Added money later. Jack Parker, Manager; Lou Er- 
heed, oz. 

ay 17-20.— »-—- Tournament of the New Jer S 
Seortsmen’s Association. T. H. Keller, Sec’y. pt ae 

_ April 5-8.—Baltimore, Md.—Annual spring tournament of the Bal- 
timore Shooting Association. Geo. L. Harrison, Sec’y-Treas. 

June 15-17.—Cleveland, O.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
Cleveland Target Co. Bluerocks thrown free of charge. Profes- 
sionals and manufacturers’ agents barred from programme events. 
ve eee ae xs 5 ae tonne of the New 

ork State Association, under the auspices of the h 
and Gun Club. Live birds and torantee ane 











DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 
Club secretaties are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 


in all events are considered as divided unless o'herwise reported. Mail 


all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 











Those subscribers to Forest ann Stream who read Dri 
Twisters will learn with regret that Noel E. Money is oe tote 
to return to this country in his capacity as secretary to the Ameri: 
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can E. C. & Schultze Powder Co., Limited. In fact, he's not going 
to return to this country at all; he has resigned the secretaryship 
referred to, and has become connected with a business enterprise 
that will occupy his time fully, that will fill his pocket, and that 
will keep him on the other side of the North Atlantic Ocean. Noel 
E. Money has been engaged in business ‘for the American E. C, 
Powder Co. at Oakland, N. J., for about six years, and during that 
time he has traveled all over the continent and made many triends 
for himself and the business he represented. At one time, particu- 
larly at Knoxville in ’$5, Noel Money was one of the best and 
most successful target shots in the country; latterly he has been 
devoting himself more to the business of powder making than 
that of powder burning, with the natural result that his work at the 
traps was more ragged and irregular than it would otherwise 
have been. As a live-bird shot, he was at times very good, but he 
never approached the skill of his father, Capt. A. W. Money (Blue 
Rock), at this style of shooting, either in precision or regularity. 
It is no exaggeration, neither is it any flattery, to say that Noel 
Money’s departure from the United States is a distinct loss to the 
trap-shooting fraternity, who knew and liked him so well. 

A certain Milwaukee, Wis., newspaper has been gloating over the 
fact that none of Chicago’s shooters have taken up the challenge 
issued on behalf of Dr. J. L. Williamson, of Milwaukee. The tone 
of the article printed in its issue of Dec. 24 does not, we feel sure, 
refitct the sentiments of Dr. Williamson, whd is too good a sports- 
man to countenance ony such “blowing.’’ It should be remem- 
bered, too, that the challenge emanating from Milwaukee was by 
no means wide open, as all good challenges should be; its terms 
demanded that the Chicago man accepting the challenge should 
come to Milwaukee and tackle the doctor on his own grounds and 
among his own friends. The part of the article of Dec. 24 that 
touches upon challenges to Elliott and Gilbert reads very funnily, 
and shows how very little the writer of the item really knew. It 
runs as follows: “The challenge will remain open until Jan. 2, and 
then if no acceptances are received, Dr. Williamson may challenge 
J. A. R. Elliott, of Kansas City, for the Du Pont scophy, and 
Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia., for the Cast-[ron medal he won 
from Elliott last fall.”’. In the first place, Gilbert had at that time a 
challenge in for the Du Pont trophy; and in the next place, Gil- 
bert has never shot for the Cast-Iron medal, neither has Elliott ever 
held it. (Since writing the above, we learn that Dr. Williamson 
has offered to go to Chicago and shoot any Chicagoan. Bravo! 
Doctor.) 


The South Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., tried a new sort 
of handicap at its annual New Year's Day shoot. The system was 
as follows: Each man shot at 50 targets; the number of breaks 
was subtracted from the total shot at, giving the number of misses; 
allowances were then apportioned thus: Each man shot at as many 
targets as he had missed out of the 50, plus one for every five of 
those misses. Thus, if a man missed 0 out of 50, he shot at 10 
plus 2 for his allowance. The trouble with this system is that it 
is hardly equitable where the calibers of the shooters differ ma- 
terially. For instance, according to the allowance (and each one 
receives extra targets in the same proportiony a man has to break 
over 83 per cent. of such allowance to enable him to reach a high- 
est possible; that is, a man with 10 losses, or 15 or 20, must break 
10 out of 12, 15 out of 18, or 20 out of 24, or 83.3 per cent., to reach 
the highest possible. Thus a man who averages anything over 
83.3 per cent. has a distinct advantage over the man that doesn't. 


The eomatary sti of the New Jersey State Sportsmen's Associa- 
tion is now in the hands of Keller, the late secretary, 
W. H. Huck, having resigned owing to pressure of business. Mr. 
Huck took hold of the association’s affairs when it was first at- 
tempted last year to resuscitate trap-shooting interests in the 
State of New Jersey. He leaves the post of secretary with the 
knowledge that the association is now in a satisfactory condition 
as regards its financial status, and also with the knowledge that 
he has left a worthy successor in his stead. 

As will be noticed elsewhere, the New Jersey State Sportsmen's 
Association claims the dates of May 17-20 for its annual tourna- 
-ment. The location where the shoot will be held is not decided 
upon as yet; in fact, the Executive Committee of the association 
has a hard nut to crack in deciding that point. It will also be 
noticed that a change has been made in the by-laws regarding the 
make-up of teams for trophy contests, viz.: Each member of a 
team must be a resident of the county where the club holds its 
shooting meetings, or of the counties adjoining that county. 

Irby Bennett, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., has been 
spending the holidays in his old home at Memphis. Of course, he 
has been having a good time, what with trap-shooting and some 
shunts after ducks. In a recent letter he states that “returns from 
different clubs in Mississippi and Arkansas are encouraging. I had 
three friends at Wapanoca yesterday, all of whom killed their limit 
~§ ducks. I am going to take a try at the ducks again this week, 
and expect to have fine sport, as the flight is now fine.” 


The annual meeting of the Cobweb Gun Club, of New York, was 
held on Thursday night, Jan. 6. The following officers were 
elected for 1898: President, A. C. Bage; Vice-President, W. 
Cashau; Secretary-Treasurer, George W. Thompson, Jr.; Captain, 
Grant Nichols: Lieutenant, Fred Kerker; Directors, D. M. Van 
Cott, P. F. Ferrigan, P. F. McKeon and J. Elliott. The club 
will hold_its monthly live-bird shoots as usual at Baychester on 
the first Thursday of every month. 

Rolla Heikes is not allowed to remain long in undisputed posses- 
sion of the Cast-Iron badge. Charlie Budd, of Des Moines, Ia., 
will now try (on Feb. 22, it is said) to carry back that emblem 
of a championship to Towa, a State that recently held all three 
of the live-bird championships, but which at this date holds only 
one, viz., the Kansas City Star’s cup. Well, the race on Feb. 22 
will be quite a warm one, and it is to be hoped that the day will 
be more propitious than was Jan. 1. 


We understand that a progestin will be made to Gilbert by 
some Philadelphians to shoot a race, or a series of races, with 
J. L. Brewer. We know that there is an intense desire on the 
part of many people in that city and in the vicinity of this city 
to see these two men matched. There is no intention of running 
a bluff on Gilbert, but if he or his friends evince the slightest 
desire for such a match or series of matches, they can most surely 
get one, 

Lou Erhardt announces that the “Manufacturers’ Fourth Annual 
Tournament” will be held at Atchison, Kan., April 13-15, under 
the management of Jack Parker. All communications regarding 
same should be addressed to Lou Erhardt, Atchison, Kan. Mr. 
Erhardt also states that the Atchison Gun Club will hold a tour- 
gament at live birds and targets on Washington's Birthday, 

eb. 22. 

Owing to the late hour at which it was started, and also owing 
to the large number of entries in the event, the 20-bird handicap 
at pigeons, held on the Keystone Shooting League’s grounds, 
Holmesburg Junction, Pa., Jan. 1, was continued on Monday, Jan. 
8. The shoot finally ended in a victory for 7. H. Vandergrift, who 
scored all his twenty pigeons from the 30yds. mark. He won 
first money, $75; second money, $50, went to I. W. Budd, with 19. 

John Wright, of the Brooklyn Gun Club, has been persuaded by 
his friends to take under his wing the running of an invitation 
live-bird shoot, professionals barred, at Dexter Park, L. I., on 
Feb. 3. Admission to the grounds for shooting purposes on that 
date will be by invitation only; if you want to be in it, you had 
better see Mr. Wright and secure an invitation. The programmes 
will be out in less than a week from this date. 


The shooting season of the Pastime Gun Club, of Detroit, Mich., 
has just closed, and the class prizes were distributed as follows: 
Class A medal, Renick; Class B, Hartz; Class C, Weiber. The 
medals are awarded to the man in each class who makes the best 
15 scores in the club shoots during the year. All three of the 
peeve shooters used Peters’ cartridges loaded with King’s Smoke- 
ess. 

A_correspondent from “way out West” asks us for the address 
of Jack Fanning. We thought that Jack had gone home to the 
Pacific Slope for a short vacation, but here he has been winning 
second average at the annual New Year’s Day shoot of the Audu- 
bon Gun Club in Buffalo. Letters for Jack should be addressed 
to him at Batavia, N. Y. 

C. W. Tuttle, of Auburn, N. Y., was in the city the latter part 
of last week. He found time on Saturday ehernoce to run eer 
to Brooklyn and break a few targets over the Brooklyn Gun 
Club’s magautrap. Notwithstanding the puzzling background, a 
particularly hard one for a newcomer, he smashed enough to show 
that hand and eye were working well together. 

The New Year’s shoot of the Schenectady, N. Y., Gun Club was 
a very pleasant affair from what we can learn. In addition to the 
scores on —o- and pigeons given elsewhere, a 25-target event 

e 


was shot. scores show that pigeon and s load. ot 
the best for targets. Keller and Band parrow loads are n 


O. R. Dickey couldn’t get above 19. 


Elliott defeated “One-Barrel” Murphy at Gloucester, N. J., on 
Saturday last, Jan. 8, by the score of to 82. Ferd Van Dyke, 
who witnessed the match, says that the first 50 birds trapped, i. ¢., 
the first 25 for each man, were as fast as any he ever saw. After 
that the birds were nothing more than erate, The score of 
this match appears elsewhere, ye a 


nders were high with 20, while 
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C. E. Teel, who has been identified with the sales department 
of the Hunter bicycle, at 310 Broadway, under W. Fred Quimby, 
is now with Tom Keller, at 88 Chambers street, the interests of the 
Peters Cartridge and the King Powder companies being his es- 
pecial care. 


Fred Gilbert did some practice work on live birds on Saturday 
last, Jan. 8, at John Watson’s Park. He shot at 35 birds, scoring 
all but one. If he can do as well as that at Dexter Park on Sat- 
urday of this week, he’ll come yery close to taking the Du Pont 
trophy home with him. 

Ferd Van Dyke has left Philadelphia temporarily, and will be 
found on exhibition at the Winchester Repeating Arms Co.'s 
space in the Sportsmen’s Exposition, as one of Mr. D. Daggett’s 
lieutenants. 

C. C. Beveridge, of Newark, N. J., sometimes called “The 
Dominie” by his friends, is shooting rather better than ever. He 
has bought a Remington gun, and is “breaking ’em outer sight.” 
Result: A chip on his shoulder. 

The Keystone Shooting League, of Philadelphia, has elected the 
following officers for 1898: President, James Wolstencroft; Vice- 
President, W. M. Pack; Secretary-Treasurer, George Pack. 

In connection with the Wolstencroft-Bartlett match at the Key- 
stone Shooting Club’s grounds, Holmesburg Junction, Pa., Sat- 
urday, Jan. 15, there will be an all-day open shoot at targets. 

On Wednesday, io". 5, Rolla Heikes and Charlie Young shot 
a friendly race at 100 live birds per man, Heikes winning by 90 to 
84. Epwarp Banks. 

Jay. 11. 


Reading Notes. 


Koch versus Kurtz. 

A shooting match took place at the Kurtz House shooting 
grounds, Dec. 29, 1897, between J. W. Kurtz and George Koch, for 
$5 a side, loser to pay for the birds. Ten birds were shot at, the 
distance being 27yds. rise, 50yds. boundary. Mr. John Ganter 
acted as referee. The score was as follows: 
edn cn dcecscsccosvvne 1102000202 5 Kurtz..........00.e een 0002010011—4 

Following the Koch and Kurtz match, three sweeps were shot 
at 10 targets each. 


Events: 12 38 Events: 12 8 
MTT Trott ie OP Pei ib eicieeskeccseec G58 
Ra ck.c's doce ctbndes ob¥ted DO Bist ea caveat ste vets viapooas 856 8 
ORO 6s bc dpeccewcdtacen ces 766 


New Ringgold, Pa. 

The second tournament under the auspices of the New Ringgold 
Gun Club, which was organized in November, was held Dec. 29 
and _was_a success and attfacted the sportsmen in the coal region 
to New Ringgold. The following events were shot at 25 live birds: 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 1, No. 2. 
bs) 





H G Kimmel........... 15 a G Sallade..........05 1 
WOON, c cnnb ep bates e¥ases 10 9 ’aniel Gerber ov 
DNs ntekcceadhetetneed 2 on HS Leiser......... an ie 
Reichelderfer. . . . 1 pa BRAG sc cca ceahed ia oe 
Geo W Gerber. . pts) 9 WC Leiser.........000- 13 18 
H W Sallade.... 16 Daca ade bi cece thoes) ox 


The second live-bird match between Frank Nettles, of Royers- 
ford, and Charles G. Hawkins, of Pottstown, took place Dec. 28, 
1897, on the grounds of the Twin City Gun Club at Royersford, 
Pa. The match was won by Nettles, with the score of 16 to 6. The 
conditions were 20 live pigeons per man, 5 unknown traps, A. S. A. 
rules. 


Keystone Gun Club. 

The Keystone Gun Club, of Lebanon, Pa., has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, F. H. Reinoehl; Vice-President, J. 
Bollman; Secretary, Al G. Reizenstein; Treasurer, Ed Risser; 
Captain, A. C. Smith; House Committee, John A, Bollman, Mor- 
ris High, Peter Atkins; Steward, Wilson Wentzel. The club is in 
a flourishing condition, having 150 members. 

Boyertown, Pa. 

The Boyertown Gun Club held a shoot on its grounds Dec. 30, 
with the following scores. All events, either targets or live birds, 
were at 10 each: ‘ 





Events: 1284 Events: 1928 4 
BN cVi0ec0 asesencs eo Sie Se Br nich owesctaeesd)*0: 04 44 
UO vicceedsesees OF: BT Bcc ccvegcecacssy saa ee. oe 
ree OF) S.C Rs cvnvevscteuneres 155 6 
WE WOM. veer sscsecses 6 4 


Events Nos. | and 2 were at targets; Nos. 3 and 4 at live birds, 
Topton, Pa. 


The first annual live-bird tournament of the Climax Gun Club, of 
Topton, Pa., was held on the club’s shooting grounds at the Dry- 
ville Hotel. Shooters were present from Reading, Topton, Han- 


cock, Temple and Allentown. 





No, 1. No. 2. No. 8. No. 4, 
0 10221- 4 10201- 3 
Arm rio 02022 —3 
0 21211—5 02201—8 
eax shivers 2112 5 
Prd MOR: c0sne cree csopdesyee 11110 4 Wats usiahene 22110-4 
DINK. .ca4n ah blinnk* ees 6 épsel 00100 1 vere 1 welkee 5. “ceReen 
J Wests... reccscccccvecvecs 02220 - 3 Bi) eaves: ors’ waa 


Nos. 1 and 4 were at 5 birds, $1.50; No. 2, $1 miss-and-out; No. 
3, match for $5 a side. 


Lebanon versus Pottstown. 


The fourth match between the Keystone Gun Club, of Lebanon, 
and the Shuler Shooting Association, of Pottstown, came off on 
Jan. 1 on the beautiful grounds of the Shuler Club, and resulted 
in a victory for the visitors. The high winds made good eens 
out of the question, and many birds that were hit hard droppe 
dead out of bounds that would under ordinary circumstances have 
counted, Each team was composed of 12 men, who shot at 10 live 
birds each. Trumbauer carried off the honors of the day by 
killing 10 straight. A return match will take place at Lebanon, 
probably on Feb. 22. 

Mr. Smith, of the Lebanon team, stated that the Lebanon Club 
was organized two years ago, and has shot six matches, winning 
four and losing two, one with the Shuler Club and one with the 
Williamstown Club. e members are all well-known and popular 
citizens of Lebanon. The score of the match was as follows: 
















Lebanon Gun Club. Shuler Gun Club, 

Bollman.......... 2022002222 - 7 COND. cacenceeernss O110020201— 5 

OT - 0122002222 - 7 Pennypocker. ..., 2112221000 - 7 
Zellers «2110212121 - 9 Verger....... 21221100128 
Reinoehl «1022211122 - 9 Ashenfelter.......0210211010— 6 

hools..... . 2021001011 — 6 BO WR ccc cccsced OLOOONIOIT 4 
Langdon..... 2011101211 - 8 Sins a<ccn cw’ 0110100022 — 5 
Gruber. . 0222200112 — 7 Trumbauer....... 2211122222—10 
Trafford . 0221101012 — 7 PU doc cbasccss 20201010205 
SS ae +.1202012201 — 7 Slonake + «2022002102 — 6 
Hippensteel ..... 0210212222 - 8 Seidel, 2010021012 — 6 
IDs 0 605s 000s 1210100202 -— 6 Grubb.. « 1110012010— 6 
sc 6chesdese8 2201122012 8-89 Shuler............ O11000101L = TB 


South End Gun Club. 


Twenty shooters participated in the New Year's pay shoot of 
the South End Gun Club, of Reading, Pa., an unusually large num- 
ber for a cold day. A high wind was blowing right in the faces 
of the shooters, making high scoring difficult. The programme 
consisted of 15 events, all at targets, with the following results: 


Events: 128 45 6 7 8 91011 12 18 1415 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 25 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
owe! Orb Brew’; we 
‘ic Gide sind T-2 s 
i Maaice ait Ses 
S icucces 8, we 
6 10K oLicding os, Byind & 
©. ie icst Diatee on 
ce OC oe se > 6 os 
. 2 Os 2 8-8 a 8 
. mee § 4 mt 
48 oe... 8b .. 
vw egies. 9 
8 melbe cents |S 
6 ee a ae 
A. Fink, 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Dec. 28.—The Hell Gate Gun Club closed its season of 1897 
to-day, twenty-five members putting in an appearance at Dexter 
Park for the last club shoot. Conrad Weber was in thé lead for first 

rize by one point prior to the commencement of to-day’s shoot; 
is nearest competitor was Henry Forster with one point less. As 
the scores given below will show, Forster made one more point 
to-day than Weber did, thus tieing him for first prize. After 
the conclusion of the club shoot, the two shot off for first prize. 
They shot at 10 birds, each, killing 7. Then they went at it miss- 
and-out, and Weber won in the fifth round. Scores were: 


Thirty yards, 7 points: 


FONG TIMI 5's 5c kb Ss hie dc His a's’ disnisblenind vlaiviesuadtene 220°12*111— 7 
wenty-eight yards, 7 points: 
P Woellel daw pbb 0211121222— 9 J H Voss ......... 1111111011— 9 
Fred Frostel ...... 2102011111— 8 W A Sands .......2212012222— 9 
Twenty-eight yards, 6% points: 
Emil Steffens ..... 1102111012— 8 LT Muench ...... 0121112011— 8 
Twenty-eight yards, 6 points: 
Ernest Metz ...... 1122122222—10 Conrad Weber ....1101211201— 8 
A J Belden ....... 1112021111 9 Peter Garms, Jr. ..1021101102— 7 
Henry Forster ....0211222212— 9 
Twenty-eight yards, 54% points: 
T P.Dannefelser ..0210102112— 7 Tohn Kreeb ....... 1011200021— 6 
Emil Peterson ....1120100210— 6 Richard Regan ...0202220202—6 . 
J Himmelsbach .. .0120*21102— 6 
Twenty-eight yards, 5 points: 
Chris Lang ....... 2011210122—- 8 J.ouis Stelgle ...... 0202101101— 6 
Twenty-six yards, 4% points: 
Joseph Newman ..1102101002— 6 Al Knodel ........ 0001200211— 5 


‘Twenty-six yards, 4 points: 
Henry Koch ...... 0110212012-- 7 George K Breit ...0121020100— 5 
W J Brennan ....202110022i-- 7 J C Hoffman ...... 0000001000— 1 


Jan. 4.—The Hell Gate Gun Club held its annual meeting this 
evening at 1998 First avenue, New York city. The club entered 
upon its sixth year to-night, having been organized on Jan. 4, 
1892. The chief business before the meeting was, of course, the 
election of officers and the distribution of prizes. The club was 
originally organized with nine members, but has now reached the 
limit according to its constitution, which only allows a member- 
ship of fifty. The monthly shoots at live birds are held at Dexter 
Park, The average attendance at the monthly shoots during the 
past season was a fraction over thirty, 3,180 birds having been 
trapped in the contests for yearly prizes. The club uses the 
point system of handicapping, a system that gives the poorer shots 
as good or even a better chance than the good shots. The prizes 
were twenty-three in number and were an elaborate lot; they 
were mostly donated. Among them were a smoking and poker set 
donated by William Sands; a porcelain clock, donated by the 
president of the club; a set of silverware, donated by Mr. Lip- 
pack, of Dexter Park; $25 cash, donated by the club; cartridge 
boxes, gun cases, etc. There were so many prizes that only a few 
of those present—all prize winners, of course, showed up-—-failed 
to vet something. Nearly all those who got prizes this year prom- 
ised to donate to the prize list next year. 

‘the fo"owine officers were elected for 1898: President, John H. 
Voss: Vice-President. P. Woelfel; Treasurer, C. Weber; Finan- 
cial Secretary, 1. Schlicht; Recording Secretary, E. Doeinck. 
Messrs. Voss. Weber and Doeinck were all re-elected unanimously 
for their sixth term. 

Below are the club records for the year: 


















Handicap, Birds Birds Points Per 
yds., points. shot at. killed. made. cent Prize. 
E Doeinck........... 30 7 1m 81 18 81 12 or 18 
Gus Nowak.......... a 7 80 dt n 64 
i.” ee 28 7 100 87 17 ST 7,8or9 
John H Voss....... 28 7 10) =o 17 Shy 7, 8or9 
Wm Sands............ oS 7 ” ii i 79 i4 
Edw Payntar......... oo. 2 im 6 69 
Ph Woelfel........... 2 #7 110 8672 h 65% 
John Schlicht........ Ss t% 0 %% 8% TR 10 or If 
E Steffens ........... 28 6 1m Th 17 Th 7.8or9 
L T Muench......... 28 6 1m 6 s 65 28 
Dan Valenti.......... 2% 66 6 BA 8 by 
Henry Forster........ 28 6 110 ao 2 81 2 
BH Mets. ....cccscccves 2% 46 1006 ROD 1% 5 
Sy ePEaceness cowsous 28 6 110 91 2h 88 i 
J P Dannefelser...... 9 «4 ™ Pl 10 3B 17 
Peter Garms.......... © 60 «48 7 1% 
J Himmelsbach....... "8 Sm 110 67 9 61 18 or 19 
Ch Schaefer.......... 2 6fM% o 8680 61% wh 
Dr Bower...... 28 5w 2 10 hit mM 
> Kree 28 BM om © 6 ny 
Regan.. .98 5M 10 rs) 10 6h 15 or 16 
F, Petersen csece ee 100078 is 7 6 
H Seaman......... ae te sO 8 By 
Ch G Rieger... 8m 10 8 8 80 
Ch Lang....+..0- 28 5 110 Th 2 6844 r 
John Furboter. -28 5 20 s Loy mM 
i” | Tees 9 OO 110 ™% 2% 71 8 
M H Smith........... 2% 5 no OBO 7 60 
C Rabenstein......... 28 5 a) 87 18 74 12 or 13 
Bh MR ass cds odes 28 4 10 60 8 45% =. 20, 21 or 22 
Tos Newman......... 26 4 110 61 18 55 10 or 11 
E Marquard... 6 «64% 10 = 47 8 47 0, 21 or 22 
F W Richter... scan 4 sm 8646 10) 5T 15 or 16 
J Linek...... 26. 4 o 7 62 
Geo Breil +26 4 so 641 9 MM 18 or 19 
PENNE. oS \ciadh us ses 26 4 a0 4 SK Ss 20,21 or 22 
Gunther........... 6 864 20 12 4 60 
C Schaeffer........... 06 864 20 ~ 2 40 
Piers sicccsiheatcue 6% 4 20 9 2 4 
CC Was ores cnseces 26 4 30 12 1 40 
H Koch... rat aes 20 10 8 w) 
1 A Belden 2 7 2 «6h 2 rt) 
P Brennan... en) 20 12 2 60 
Herrmann..... 26 4 10 2 ‘wes 20 
“h Hoffman.........- 2a 864 10 1 net 10 . 
P Geil e600 vn nce seead *% 5 10 7 2 Ww 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Jan. 1.—The Brooklyn Gun Club had no_ special shoot an- 
‘nounced for to-day, but six members got together and had a quiet 
shoot on the club’s grounds. The weather was extremely cold and 
the wind high. Woods did the best work, breaking 77 out of 90 
shot at. Scores: 


Events: 123 465 6 Events: 123 46 6 
Targets: 10 10 10 20 20 20 Targets 10 10 10 20 20 20 
Li, | PPP 8 810171816 Wright ........ 667131414 
Paterson ....... TO OY Me EE vc cccncccds 5 6.. 8 8 
UE sion cen tad 7 8 7151815 Skidmore ; 7151414 





Jan. 8.—To-day was the last shoot for the monthly cup offered 
by the club for competition during the year. Up to to-day only 
one man, C, W. Billings, had two wins for the cup. The condi- 
tions were that the cup should go to the man winning it the 
greatest number of times during the year. There were 13 entries 
in to-day’s event, and five men tied on highest possibles. 

The weather was all that could be desired for good scores, 
there being no wind and quite a fair light; but the air itself 
was very raw and penetrating. As a result of the favorable 
conditions, everything was in favor of the men with good handi- 
caps, and it is noticeable that of the five ties for the cup not one 
needed all his targets to carry him up to the mark. J. S. S. 
Remsen shot in much improved form, scoring 22 and 24 out of his 
two 25s, while Dominie Beveridge scored two 23s. Dutcher, who 
had to break 14 out of his 20 extra targets, just failed to do the 
trick, losing his last target and going out with 49. 

Below are the totals for each 25: 









Ist 25. 2d 25. Handicap. Total. 

CC Beveridge,7.......:scceceesevee 28 28 4 mM 
OT Basen, Biceccicdseseccsccsccecccteves 20 23 7 my 
DED cocecicrcccesoveccscovets 22 22 6 a 
©C W Billings, 12.........0seccveeceres 2B 18 9 nw 
© FE Nadas, Tao ovcsscccsscisecsccesesoas 2n ea) 10 m™ 
Dutcher, 2.. AT 19 13 49 
S Remsen, 2. 24 2 45 
M Harding, 1 19 6 48 
“Sere 21 v3 41 
GB Gp, oi ices csiveccissvevec Mf 91° ‘a 0 
WD Batis cvs is ccc cdsvvecsccooisves 2 19 oe a0 
Lamgcakes cc ccscccsccccccsccecccdevseses 15 oa 36 
A Marshall. . aed 15 te 85 
Aammens 1B. oc cs ccccvccccvecsdcccsccseeee 18 su B4 


*Of those marked thus, Beveridge broke 4 out of 6 of his allow- 
ance; Baron broke his first 7 straight; Swan broke 6 out of 10; 
Billings broke 9 out of 11, and Nelson broke 10 out of 12. 


New Year’s Day at Westminster Kennel Club. 


. 1—Twenty-five shooters took part in the events decided 
wis on the qromnae of the Westminster Kennel Club at Babylon, 


L. I. The main event, the allowance handicap cup face, had 23 
entries. The race at the end of the tenth round had narrowed itself 
down to five men. Of these, Chapin fell out in the twelfth round; 
Magoun and Wright dropped out in the fifteenth, leaving W. S. 
Edey and R. Brandreth to fight it out on equal terms, both men 
having exhausted their allowances in the fourteenth round. Bran- 
dreth lost his bird in the eighteenth round, and Edey had to 
kill to win; this he failed to do, and the pair went on again. Both 
scored their nineteenth bird, but Edey’s twentieth got away from 
him, and Brandreth won the cup. No. 2, a miss-and-out, was~won 
by J. Seaver Page with 8 kills, Chapin losing his eighth bird. No. 
3 was another miss-and-out, 22 entries. This was divided between 
G. S. McAlpin, 32, and H. K. Knapp, 26, with 5 kills each. The 
conditions of the cup race, No. 1, were as below: S0yds. and 
back, miss-and-out; 29yds., one miss as no bird; 28yds., one miss 
as a kill; 27yds. and 26yds., one miss as a kill and one miss as 
no bird; 25yds. and under, two misses as kills. 

















No. 1. No. 2. No. 8. 
R Brandreth GORD sine chk QzVgVv2222220222022 — 17 211110 210 
W S Béey (81)... ...0cesesine 2V2DWOVVVVVLBBNVLIODO— 16... .e ccs nace 
‘* B Magoun (28)...........: Qng2g222e202220N —13 Ww 0 
Eben Wright (26)............ O22V2VI222222200 Cele. <M ckaki on 220 
C M Chapin (29)............ Q222202N2220 —10. 222999290 9129n 
R Floyd Jones (29).......... 2202222200 —s 22220 
W Ferguson, Jr (28).......... (222222000 NN 0 0 
H de Coppet (29)............ 0202222220 te To aban aunt beads 
HK Knap Sine 12220210 —6 220 11122 
Ei JOOOW CID sini viecedsiecsve 222020220 Net A ea otha 0 
W S Walters (29)............ 22022220 —6& ° 2% 0 
a Free 22202220 —6 0 220 
H C Brown (26).... . 20221020 —5 21120 
H C Mortimer (26). . 22012200 — 5 20 
Kernochan (26)............ 2222020 — 0 
B Ellison (29).... . 2022120 h 2220 
D Foot (28)... 2202220 — 2220 
G de F Grant ( 220220 4 0 
S K de Forest (26). 020220 —38 2210 
A J Stackstaff (26)... . 020202 —3 20 
H S Redmond (29)........... O12e20 —8 2 
GS McAlpin (82)............ 20 -1 22222 
eeeees mw — 6 0 


45 Page (20)...... 
be MODs iia 6's ic GU Gs Keke Hak dee cA RR A AIRS x 
Wade Meee GOD. As « dive danse cosescvh iaaads chuseveaeeet 220 1220 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 
Jan. 1.—F. A, Thompson was high to-day in the club shoot of the 
New Utrecht Gun Club at Woodlawn, L. I low are the scores 


in this event, and also in the three five-bird sweeps shot during 
the day: 





Cup shoot. No, |. No 2, No, 3, 
F A Thompson, B, 29...... 2222212122—10 002223 12220-—4 02021—3 
E Lohman, C, 27.......... 2212112102—- 9 ..... ..... 10222—4 
D C Bennett, B, 28... -2222120202— 8 12122-—f 22202—4 2128*—4 






C Furgueson, A, 30.......2002222992--§ 00222—3 299995 299003 
W F Sykes, B. 2..... 


-1221202022— 8 01021—8 20212—4 11010—-3 
C Furgueson, Jr, B, 27. - 02222— 


J} Gaughen, B, 28.......... 20— 8 
Deacon, A, 29.....: >. «+ .1120110222— 8 


D Lohman, C, 25.......... EPG Ty nvunts 3) Jameves°?. Advan 
Wm Lair, A, 2.........: TR0Q001Z12— F ..... —saaee 10210--3 
G E Nostrand, B, 30...... See cats? ek be” Netaes 
G H Piercy, B, 29......... 2222001020— 6 002%0—1 20102—8 22122—5 
Ey FREE cevstvcivedcetsves ateenvare 02°20-—2 20200—2 20120—3 


G. E. Poot, Sec'y. 
Jan. 8.—Ten members of the New Utrecht Gun Club put in an . 
appearance this afternoon on the club’s target grounds at Dyker 
Meadow, In the club shoot, Van Brunt and Gaughen tied in Class 
A on 22 each, Dr. Shepard and E. B. Knowlton tieing in Class B 
on 13. Both these ties will be shot off on Jan. 22, the next club 
target shoot. For the prize gun event, Gaughen was again a 
winner, with 22 out of 27, Platt Adams having a chance to tie 
but failing by 1 break. Scores in these events were: 
. Van Brunt, A, 22; J. Gaughen, A, 22: P. Adams} A, 21; 
D. Deacon, A, 19; G. E. Nostrand, A, 19; D. C. Bennett, A, 18; 
W. H. Thompson, A, 15; Dr. Shepard, B, 13; E. B. Knowlton, B, 
13; S. F. Richardson, C, 8; F. Shepard, guest, 7. 
Prize gun shoot: 
Gaughen, 22; Adams, 21; Van Brunt, 20; 
son, 18: Bennett, 16; Dr. Shepard 14; 
11; Richardson, 6. 


Deacon, 18; Thomp- 
Nostrand. 13; Knowlton, 
G. E. Poot, Sec’y. 





Cobweb Gun Club. 


New York, Jan. 6.—The regular monthly shoot of the Cobweb 
Gun Club was held to-day at Baychester. There was a ‘good at- 
tendance of members and their friends. The weather was beautiful, 
there being a clear sky, bright sun and a favorable wind. The 
birds were a strong lot of flyers. . 

Proceedings opened with a shoot for a W-A trophy, five birds, 
$5. Gus Greiff killed all his birds and won the silver trophy. This 
event was followed by the club handicap shoot. Greiff and Brady 
tied in Class A, D. M. Van Cott winning in Class C. In the 
point handicap for the Pentz gold medal, shot in connection with 
the club shoot, Hon. D an Cott scored 2 points and Brady 
and Greiff 1 each. The sport was brought to a close with a $5 


miss-and-out. Scores: 

ar No. 1. No, 2. No. 4, 
GE Greiff, 31.......... 11121~5 A, 90, .21222222°1 9 2221222211~10 
G Nichols, 31........... 21001 8 A, 80. .212021012"— To cece cees 


P F McKeon, #0,.......*2110—8 A, 80. .1010211210—T7 





D Brady, 30............11912 4 A, 30, 2210212122 9 1212122212 10 
© Fat, Tho i civescccsves 22220 4 A, 90, .11000w 12112120 

E Miller, 80............ 12010-8 A, 30..1121110102 § 

Geo Thompson..........ceeeeeeeeees C, 80. 012010 

DM Ven Cetbe ccindl se ccoee dikes 6e C, 30, 0102210120 6 





The yearly election of officers took place yesterday evening. 
The followin were elected to serve for 1898: Mr. A. C. Bage, 
President; r. William Cashau, Vice-President; Mr. George er 
‘Lnompson, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer; Mr. Grant Nichols, Cap- 
tain; Mr. Fred Kerker, Assistant Captain; Board of Directors, 
Hon, D, M. Van Cott, Hon. P. F. Ferrigan, James Pilkingston, 
P, ¥. McKeon, Alexander Elliott. 

The members also decided to hold the yearly tournament in the 
spring. A committee of five were appointed, with full power to 
act in the matter, and to report back to the club. special 
meeting will be called to hear the report. G. W. Tuomeson, Jr. 





Elliott Defeats Murphy. 


PuHiLapecpuia, Pa., Jan. 8—J. A. R. Elliott shot a race to-day 
with Peter L. Murphy, of this city, at Chester Park near Glouces- 
ter, N, J., and defeated him by 88 to 82 out of 100 live birds. The 
conditions were strictly Rhode Island rules, 2lyds. rise, from H. 
and T. traps, 8%yds. boundary; the shooter to hold the butt of the 

un below the elbow unt the bird take wing. As the shooters 
both used 12-bore guns, neither availed himself of the rule al- 
lowing the use of vigor. of snot. ‘ 

The shoot started promptly at 1 o’clock, with J. Frank Kleinz 
as referee; J. McShane acted as judge for Elliott, while John J. 
Gibbons acted for eorey- Elliott_was waited on at the traps 
by Ferd Van Dyke and “per by Horace Young. 

It was a close race up to the seventieth round, but after that 
mark had been passed Elliott pulled surely and steadily away 
from Murphy. The men were tied at the sixth, eighteenth, thirty- 
eighth and hity-first rounds. They were still tied at the end of 
the sixty-sixth round, but Murphy dropped his sixty-seventh, 
breaking the tie. Both men_ shot well after the. start, Elliott 
scoring 70 out of his last 75. Scores were: 


Elliott......+++. OOLLLDLOLOLLLATILONLLAO*LLDTLATALALALLEAIEAILILFLO 41 
OULDADAALEL DAD DALDDDADEADDADTTELDDESTLTONN 1111101 47 88 
Murphy........ LALLOOLOONOA LT ALLA LTLOLLILL EL IDLTT1101 P11 1190111 - 40 


DLALADAADTALALEL OL LOOLTT1L1O101 11 1111107111911110—42 - 82 


Several parties interested in the sport of trap-shooting around 
Cincinnati, O., have banded themselves together and are pushin 
the project of organizing the Cincinnati Gun Club, with a capita 
eu of $3,000. Phe prospectus we have received reads: “Tf this 
club is organized, it is proposed to lease, rent for a term of years 
with privilege of purchase at a stated price, or buy outright, suit- 
able grounds and expend the capital stock in building a club house 
and equipping the grounds with the latest improved traps, cooes, 
etc.” The capital stock is to be in 600 shares of $5 each. No 
money is required until the organization is completed, but the 
prospectus is issued to see whether there are a sufficient number 
of shooters in Cincinnati who would join and help along such an 
idea. Application blanks can be obtained by addressing Ralph L. 
Trimble, Third and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, O. Among those 
who have promised to take stock in the company are R. S, Wad- 
dell, J. B. Clement, J. H, Van Leunen, W. W. Peabody, Jr., R. L, 
Trimble, T, M. Foucar, S. F. Trounstine, Joseph Coyle, etc, 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


Walsrode Gun Club. 

Dec, 25.—The Walsrode Gun Club, of Newark, had a big day 
on this date, this being the club’s regular Christmas snoot. The 
grounds are at Wiedenmayer’s park, Newark. Several events were 
shot at targets, the scores made being as given in the table below: 






Events: 123 465 6 Events: 1234656 
BETREE, 0000800600 7 4... BB Wager .cocecce ve DP ob 8 60d 
Perment......... 9.. 9.. 7 9 Kmodel .. ov 0s ven de de 
Hebeler ....... Dine pee oncan in ok wet divehacnce 

vetinhe © eee, Eee We A i pear ekk> ti eet @ 
Schilling ... 1 4 4 6 4 Laubenstein ... .. 2.. ~ 
Schleicher 0 a UNE, eck>sveps.00 Bca.0s tenes 
Farrelly .... 4 os oe 06 SOMOCMWES 2000 cc oe Bee oe oe 
Luedecke ee FE = - ee BS S0:ns 
Kienle ... ike Js sb oo SEES Sus 00 00 wer w ae oo 
Benesik Tre Pea eS lr _ ae 
Geissler ........ «. 1 


A sweep at 10 live birds was also shot, Heinrich and Baar being 
pigh with 9 each. Scores were: 
I 


iE adeaseoeasiat 0001100002—3 J Hepsdoerfer ...... 0111122210—8 
H Heinrich ......... 11121110219 _P Schilling oentecont 1010010002—4 
G Buskirk .......... 0211121000—6  R Schraft ........... 1121102110—8 
F Farrelly .......... 1112102000—6 E Pidgeon .......... 1122110200—7 
M Schoenwels....... 0000002112—4 ! Schilling .......... 0201000021 —4 
ED arincaeccenn 2110112100—7 EEE ccc cvecnvned 00001002224 
H Reinhardt ...... 0002101000—3 W Neader .......... 1220120220—7 
Te EE ccocecc cape 0211012100—4 F Geissler .......... 2001100010—4 
8 RS 00020101104 J Kmodel ............ 0101001200—4 
H Gelbke ...........0000100111I—4 E Schleicher ........ 0001001010—3 
i, E  séscecounee 0012012111—7 O Ludecke ......... 0111010210—6 
J] Benesik ........... 1102000102—5 F Perment .......... 1121102220—8 
of aaa, 2001200000—3 A Miller ........... 1122020110-—7 
C Hebeler .........- 0012201010—5 P Schork ..........+ 0212022110—7 
DE che copensocane 1021122111—9 


Jan. 1.—New Year's Day saw a few members of the Walsrode 
Club at Wiedenmayer’s park. Four events at live birds were shot, 
and also three at targets. The scores in the table below show the 
records made. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 were at live birds, No. 2 bein 
at 7 birds; the other three were at 10 live birds. No, 5 was at 1 
targets, “walking match’’; Nos. 6 and 7 were at 10 targets, known 
traps and angles. Scores: 


Events: 1334667 Events: 1234667 
Schraft ...... Dick COD DD DBRS se ces 90 Bice oe 02 Bie 
Reinhardt ... 8 4.... 5 7 6 Hepsdoerfer .. 3.... 2 6 56 
SET Stas SO os ba Doe BS PUNEMEED cocce 00 08 @ © op) 52 vp 
Buskirk ..... Bsn ieee OS DS eee 6.. 
Heinrichs .. 9 5 5 7 7 Schoenweis.. 3 


H. Reinuanpt, Sec’y. 
Boiling Springs Gun Club. 
_Jan. 1.—The regular monthly club shoot of the Boiling Springs 
Gun Club was held to-day on the club’s grounds at Rutherford, 
N. J. Fifteen shooters took part in the club event, a 0-target 
handicap. Dr. De Wolfe was high with 48 out of 53, Billings 
coming next with 47 out of 60. Scores were: 


Huck, @...:< 00109000. 01190001100009129191111111011011001111111 43 
Hall, 0........ O11O1219000101101119001111000110111 1101011110111 43 
Billings, 10. .12011111001111101101011311110011110010111111110111—38 
0111101111 9-47 
Asmus, 8... ...1011000101011011011001111111001 1000001 101 101101111—30 
01101111 6—36 
ee 01000011101 11111111100301111000101001 1101001011110 3O 
Nelson, 15. ..11100101011111010101110110100111010010100111011011—31 
10011100111 10011 —10—41 
Pearson, 14. .00001010101111011101011001 1100000001 10111000001 101— 25 
11101111000001 8—33 
Adams, 10... .00111101111110101001000101110011111000111110101111—32 
0101100111 6— 38 
Lewis, 16..... 1000100000110011 1110000101000101000000110100100011— 19 
1001100110000001 — 6—2 
De Wolfe, 3,122 00200200000000000009010111111111111111011011111—46 
0 2 48 


1 —2 
Harding, .9. .10011011000111111111111110190110110001011011101010—32 
011110111 7-39 
James, 8......10110111111111110110110110111111011011011100010111—39 
00110111 


— 5-4 

Hatfield, .20. .00000100010100000000101 100000000001 1000001 11000010—12 
11111100000110010010 —10—-22 

Baker, 8...... 01111101111110111111110011111001001000010101010100—31 
00111000 3—34 
Roemer ......1101000000000110011000101 9 


Sweeps were shot as below, all events being at 10 targets, un- 
known angles: 


Events: 1234567 Events: 12346567 
De Wolfe ee a ee Oe Ms denned ©. 6 seuss 

MEE rccccce 10 9..10 810 Adous a eGasunee Sw ee eink 
Billings .. 86563 2.. Nelson ...... .. Si edecnacnt co 
Harding . ED I weiss Pearson ..... .. BC oayeny tae 
Shallar ...... ae ie os, e0,00555. AD iadycech Soh © DB cease 
Franks ...... er ee ere BP ey re 
ED cdancn WOR ee ©.) Ene: BBER..cricvade es 6 3 8 ¢ 
Hatfield ..... pe were ir 


_Jan., 5.—This afternoon the Boiling Springs Gun Club held the 
first of four bi-weekly shoots for a gold watch, the dates for 
these shoots being the first and third Wednesdays in January and 
February. The event is at 50 targets, unknown angles, $1.25 
entrance, handicaps being readjusted every two weeks. To-day's 
event had 15 cntries, the winner being Capt. Money, who broke 
49 out of 57. Beveridge, with 7 extras, and Chris Wright, with 6 
extras, both had a chance to tie him, but failed by one break. 
Below are the scores: 


TH Keller, 7. ..11110111001 111011 1200010111000 1111 1011110111 1011011 —4 





Spiegel, 15...... 10101110101 110010001 L111 LE11110101001111111000111  —34 
B James, 12... .11190010100010001 100001010101 LL1001010010100101110 28 


Dutcher, 20... ..011111101101 1011010010101 101001011 100101 1101110000—29 
10 — 1-0 
TC Wright, 7... 0202111100111 1 11001120001 1112011111 1011 111143 
: O111011 —5 + 
GE Greiff, 6... WOLOLLLOLTLTLLLL ALLEL LOLOL LOLI LL LL101 111100100011 St 
C Beveridge, 7.. 100011111121 1011 11001 11100 111 TTLALITT1110011110111—42 


1111110 — 6-45 
Nelson, 12...... LOLIOLOLOLIOLILILIOOL LOLIOOIOIIIIILIOOOLIOIOIIIIII - 84 
Ww u Huck. 6... LLLTLLLOLOLITLOLILTLOLOLIITTLILLELE TL TLOL101101II —2 
G Piercy, 6 cesee POLLILEDILLLLATLLOLILIOLIOLIILIONLOONILTIILIONIOIN —41 
C R Wise, 7... LDL 111010001 11 1011111201101 1011111 2010001011 11111 hy 
Capt Money, 7.. 11111111001 111100000011 01 1010111111 1011 1011111 1L11—44 

1OO1L —5 # 
C W Billings, §..111111110110110011111001111010101100001 11010110101 = —38 
E Banks, 2......0O1011 111101111 100011 1120001001000 1100111101111111 - 41 
E Jeanneret, 12.1101101011001001 110010000001 111011 1010001111110011 —2s 
Hatfield, 17..... 10000100 1000010001 1000000000000 100100001 L001 1T11010 —5 


Dutcher, Wright and Beveridge were the only ones to shoot 
their handicap esides Capt. Money, no one else being able to 
total 49; Dutcher had to break 20 straight, but retired on missing 
his second target. 

Several sweeps were shot during the afternoon, all being at un- 
known angles, Sergeant system, with the exception of No. 8, which 
was at five pairs: 


Events; c 6 ie, 6. six € 8 0 
Ww 0 W 10 WO 10 OD BD 
ew ao . Os 8 9 
ee ee ad A uk os 
Be. wl OF 9 6 16 =17 

6 9 8 0 8S 6 BB 2 
St av eo a ee 
Be Bb. se oe 
es ee ae, de 
© 8 7 8 8 5 OH 
Buel fab aie 
Ure ..6..... a B 
Sime @ 'O ws 
Sat se ae 
Sth on GEA. 
A: 2::8','¢ 
kl a an 
4 3 
. 6 





Jan. 1—The South Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., has for 
many years in succession kept open house on New Year's Day. 
To-day was no exception to the rule, and the result was a very 
pleasant shoot in spite of the weather. The air was very cold 
indeed, and the wind blew strongly from the northwest. ieee 
the shooters who turned out to try their skill was Col. R. H. 
Breintnall, who at one time was a most familiar figure at the traps 
anywhere in New Jersey. To-day he started in badly, but pulled 
himself together when it came to unknown angles in the handicap, 

ran out of 37 at that style. This excellent finish gave a 
total of 51, one more than was needed for a highest possible. He 


was chased well up by Warren Smith with 49, Asa Whitehead and 
Ike Terrill with 48, and J. Fleming with 47. 

The system of handicapping was somewhat novel, and is well 
worth describing, judging from the results in the matter of scores. 
Each man shot at targets, 25 known and 25 unknown. The 
totals were all figured up, and then each man was awarded as 
many extra targets as he missed, plus one extra target for every 
five or portion of five that he missed. Thus Breintnall and War- 
ren Smith each broke 40 out of 50; they received 10 targets for 
those that they lost and one extra for each five of the 10, or 12 in 
all. The shoot was for a gun, and as shown below, Breintnall 
won the prize: 

Kk Breintnall, 12. LIOLLOOLLOOOLOOTTLTTIOLTIOLILTLITTLTIEIITIILTLLIT 40 


112011111111 . = 51 
W Smith, 12... OLLIDLIOLLTLTLLOOTTILITTLLDTTIL110011 1011011011101 40 
111101110101 9 49 
Whitehead, 19... 11LOOLTLOLIILTILILIOLOOLOOOLIILIDOIOILOIOIIOOIOIIL §34 
OLLOLIIIILIDILL0010 ~14 48 
1H Terrill, 22, .10010011101111111011110101100011110110111101001100 32 
LOLOL LOTT OLN 10101111 16-45 
J Fleming, 15. ..1011111111101100101111111110011101 101 1100101011100 - 45 
OLOLILIDDLOO1OLIIO 12-47 
W M Smith, 17. 1010110011 1001110101 LHOOTTTTTTTLTIOLILIOOIININITIO «36 
OLL101 1007 1010010 - 9-45 
T Dukes, 20... LO1L01DT1OLOL 111001 11111000007 1OTTTIL1O00111110011 38 
OLLILTLLOT 1001001010 -—12 4 
Dawson, 2..... MWMOOTTLLOOLITIDIIOOLLLIOIIOLOOIITIIOIIIONONLONINOL «620 
LLOOLOTIONIOIOIIILONIIOO m4 4 
L Thomas, 36. . .11100001100101 10101 1010010100101 100000001000010110 5 21 
LOLLTLOOTIOOLIOIIILILOOLOIILIOOOL ION Bw 
*C M Hedden.., . 1010101111101111110100001 1101 10011101 10001 1001 1001 - 80 


*Withdrew without shooting his allowance of 24. 
Ten sweeps, all at 15 targets, were also shot during the day, the 
results of which are shown in the followoing table: 






Events: . £ ecu. 8 BF ot poe 
ROR Fh50s onc crveneteseesdocsets thnwemtms 8 i 8 .. 
I 5 sons 0p 04500 00noegnsns oe ” a ee ae SP 
Mr Ec 5 voc eeveccogpncusccese ge te BS ae 
GOGO. oo covecccovevccscevesceves 3. 8 Th 10 18 10 .. os op 
TD, No ways 55.0 90bones vane oe Scan Oe. ws ee. oe Se 
NT «us uatendb ade tnavan se aneant uM Bw Hh ws. .. . 
Wheeden... ..0.scsccceccsccvccee oe — a ee : 
TS eR ee eee 8 4 8 oo 8 tt B 
DEE chin} op op 6h008 bp) cas abaes 7 eo ‘ 
SRSA Sera ee oe: et ae ee lw. see 
SOE HUDEEID ¢ As on pomensace cep bois bt .§ We wh 8 
DAE Rescueéans i manysctaucdodsecs 05 eee a Ae ea ea oh 
SL EE. cs copbocnspegpebeees ns’ ve oe ECP 2? OY OY ae 
WOREREES, os vvicccocvepeescsvensecs® Fatt en Sr et ORE? ese 
SPE. co cotscvenersteccebesses’, a» Sets “abt ae oe ee Pees Ss 
P M Day.... Re ie ae be. et ee les 
OS I oa os ivcc pas cyee ‘ P5 as 
Wy CPEB ek dF ylcevdvgeene Gel os et ie. eh aot ee 
DEE cab bc gbivkstwiebesegbandedtes 0s pn pat ton’ wat He! He Oe 
PU aodin's cnc SadcbseVet cesceeeedves ed A Seer, Lae a AR ee. ea 
J Fleming........-.-sseeceescceses oe f bs eet we CT AES 


Cup Shoot at Zwirlein’s. 

Dec. 29.—There were ten entries for the cup shoot at Zwirlein’s 
grounds, Yardville, N. J., to-day. The conditions of the shoot 
were: Handicap rise, 26 birds, $6.25 entrance, birds extra. The 
match resulted in a tie on 23 between B. Kuser, of Trenton, and 
Hank White, of Little Silver. The tie was shot off at 15 birds, 
Kuser winning with 13 to 12. In the cup shoot both men were 
very deadly with their first barrel, Kuser accounting for 14 of his 
23 with the first barrel, while Hank White used a single shell on 
17 of his 23 kills. In a 10-bird race shot before the main event, 
White went straight, and only used 11 shells on his 10 birds. ; 

Among those present were J. L. Brewer, R. A. Archer (a promi- 
nent Philadelphian); A. L. Ivins, of Long Branch; Henry Koegel, 
of Newark, one of the 24s in last year’s Grand American Handi- 
cap. The scores made in the events shot to-day were as below: 
















Cup shoot. Tie. 

B Kuser ... . »-11191111122*211°211212211—23 = 122002122122112—13 
HC White.....,...1212111111111211112102202—23 =. 2"111211110122*—12 
R A Archer...,....- 2112122221212119°222002112—-22 

J DL Betwer...o,e0s 222222%220222222111201222—22 

C Zwisteim ..cdcssee 21120222201 21222222°20222—21 

Farlee ..... . » -2112121102*11011012121112—20 

Thomas .... . 2121221212021 11111120010—20 

H Koegel 2222021211120%*2202022212—19 

T Leuthauser ..,... 2022111212122020111020202—18 

A Ly: FORD csepaved 02*0112111222102120200121—18 

No. 1, No. 2. 

NEE iv po chk ocdehbans cenena cus cube 1112*10222— 8 21212%2222— 9 
LURMEMECE wscciseccepcccccabuceseuts 2101112211— 9 00212*0211— 6 
RE os csndndenevinkbos vant és fun 2112212022— 9 1202112112—- 9 
White , seas == se en teana 
OIE « <0 0cce ceboved .2111122222—10 2221221222—10 
SOUS . case's Co cRStae oo ca skonensaten sans VEEEEUE~ 0 | tc svacsaen 
APCS ove cccnire sere ehvedsebnctscens vecsabses 21°2222*12— 8 


East Side Gun Club. 
Jan. 1.—The East Side Gun Club, of Newark, held a live-bird 


shoot to-day on its grounds, Ferry street, Newark. The day was 
very cold, while a strong wind blew from the northwest. There 
was a good attendance of shooters, notwithstanding the counter 
attractions in the vicinity. Fifteen men with guns were on the 
grounds, and all took part in one or more of the six sweeps de- 
cided. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 were at 7 pigeons, $2 entrance; Nos, 5 and 
6 were $2 miss-and-outs. A peculiar feature was the score in No, 
4 event, when the eleven competitors divided themselves into six 
7s and five 6s; not a single 6 was recorded. No dropping for place 
there! In the team race Castle and Duston, two old members of 
the Newark Gun Club, easily defeated Hassinger and Leuthauser, 
latter being clear out of form just now. Scores in the events were 
as below: 











No. 1. No, 2. No. 3. No. 4. No.5.No.6. 
OE a sedeccned 0112110—5 0011101—4 1121221—7 2221100—5 .. ..... 
Leuthauser ...2102001—4 1111211—7 1222110—6 12022200—5 .. ..... 
Hassinger ....2212110—6 2222022—6 1221002—5 2101210—5 22 22221 
Wilfers ....... 01212015 11011216 ....... — seneees Bb han 4x 
Koegel 4 2200122—5 1121202—6 0201221—5 12 21220 
Hudson 4 12221227 ....... 1122112—7 .. ..... 
Fischer 0012122—5_ ....... WZZ11—F «aes 
Castle 2110112—6 1111111—7 .. ...... 
Geoffroy 1222002—6 21112117 0 22) 
POE . 065006. neh b0% O121111—6 2102101—5 0 12111 
WOOUEE occvcs ceneve 2122212—7 1222221—7 10 10 
BE dcudbctva ossees DUEEOOD: Sccctcs: | 9@.edtee 
Wagner .......- ME: ‘Siderits —" any. cette 
oo ee 0212121—6 
WGGIO ccc dnee, cccese 2111210—6 
BOER kccceck c8enns weogesd  t0btodge mE sc dees 

Team race: 

i RE, stpsitonnkh o66ngneecets seathash+ tenbseed 02*110221121111—12 
Dia As ckenesaibeoakas pieeseuptettonsnead 120201111212211—13—25 
W_H Hassinger ; 1 
| IIE. Av chainat¥eeskene susie chainnte sense 220021222002010— 9~ 20 


North Hudson Rod and Gun Club. 


Jan. 1.—The North Hudson Rod and Gun Club held a live-bird 
shoot to-day on the Secaucus Polo Grounds. The weather was 
very uncomfortable for the shooters, the air being very cold, while 
a strong wind swept across the traps. The club had expected a 
larger attendance, but the unexpected is bound to happen some- 
times, and perhaps the weather had a good deal to do with the 
poor attendance. Scores were: 









a ca etch A mishehisntie este <iebaeken valed shal Scat l1ssenizen tees - 5 

i. CIE sioa:d prattinabthiens tebe seid pails dike salina 00000012000: 
PNG 45 05d 5 cana ha <aubediratanannedied 110010011002100221—10 
WS Bach -101121201220221221—15 

| Little. ... 1 1010021— 7 

J Schmitt.. -002010000200012122— 8 

PD don a 7005ke skh tanve screen based baeuvbebel 2222112121 —10 

“a ebegeavatn<6vathondsswendesbasianseeses ied es 
El’ aun w cuiged 4400 0edie deWseusnrh sions bela banwn 112111021 —9 
* Guests. J. H. Tuovror, Sec’y. 


Jeannette Gun Club. 

Jan. 7.—Over twenty members of the Jeannette Gun Club assem- 
bled this evening at the Philadelphia Hotel, 1 West street, New 
York city, to take part in the annual meeting and election of offi- 
cers of the club, and also fo pastes of a game dinner to which 


President C. F. Offermann had invited his fellow members. 

After the routine business had. been transacted, the election of 
officers was in order, and the old board was re-elected unani- 
mously, as follows: C.F. Offermann, President; J. V: , Vice- 
President; W..P, Rottmann, Secretary, and C. N. brente Treas- 
urer. 

On motion of Alderman Rinkhoff, President Offermann was 

ain empowered to eee shooting committee, and the latter 
elected Messrs. V: ie and Steffens. The principal duty of 
the committee consists in new members and in deci 





if a fine should be declared against any member for a violation of 
the shooting rules. ee ai 

A letter of the North Hudson County Driving Park Association, 
inviting the club to hold its trap meetings on the association’s 
grounds, was received with thanks, and the club decided to shoot 
at the Guttenburg race track again every third Friday of the 
month. 

The club had to award four gold medals during the year, one in 
Class A to L. Schortemeier, and three in Class B to F. Karsten, J. 
W. Hainhorst and H. Packard. -The Class A men who have cap- 
tured one of fhese handsome medals at the 30yd. mark so far 
will, under a new rule of the club, shoot at 32yds. rise. The 25yd. 
winners will in the future shoot in Class A. 

Secretary Rottmann submitted the following report in regard to 
the shooting of all members who had taken part in at least nine 
shoots during the year: 


Handicap, 
yds. Shot at. Broke, Per cent, 
C, F. Offermann .. dive ee 100 66 66.0 
BH Otten occcccsses 120 99 82.5 
L, Schortemeier 120 106 88.3 
BT Gerdes: coc sscccvcccsesocses és 110 67 60.9 
PTE TOD weneswecsedgent> si 120 81 67.5 
PRUNE ccccveonech seones bee 110 s4 76.4 
DP POS . op ccgeocscncs nee 110 76 69.1 
C BORIMG ..cccccccece nae 100 61 61.0 
J Hainhorst ......... cae 110 84 76.4 
C Steffens ......... : 110 85 771.3 
W P Rottmann ... 100 75 75.0 
S EE. cotendenaée 90 62 68.9 
© PRGGE wccosccesomccccasqocevedoeccans 90 7 84.4 





After the business before the meeting had been concluded, and 
after a vote of thanks had been tendered to all the officers, col- 
lectively and individually, an adjournment was made, in order that 
the good things provided by President Offermann might be en- 
alg The empty dishes after the meal was over spoke volumes 
for the appreciation of his guests. JEANNETTE, 

Forester Gun Club. 


Jan. 8. The Forester Gun Club, of Newark, held its weekly 
shoot to-day. Ten 10-target events were decided, with results as 
below: 


Events: i$ 8 6 doh het OD 

Angles: EU EKRUER DSS 
Dr Cetmnmtins.’...,.ccccvcscscavies S O- 60: 5 -:6.@, Be ob 
DD Pigmning.....ccccccvcicccesccsss - © 6.4: 2:..4.3.80:. 643 
Cec 2 doh cakteveve beds vdneves 6-3 36. BGT Bb ie Ss 
DE <b nce cececccevc oGeseks 5 chs en Dee ee Oe es OS 
Be We Pace es casecicccaneveses Di Set at ee Mee! A 
J PEGI. ccc cic ccdisevevoccevon ve ye ee Tae ase 5 


H_ E. Winans, Sec’y. 
Hudson Gun Club, . 

Jan. 1.—The Hudson Gun Club held its semi-monthly shoot at 
Marion on New Year’s Day. There was a fair attendance of mem- 
bers, and five events were decided, in which Carl von Lengerke, 
De Long and Banta carried off the honors. 

Beginning with Jan. 29, the members will shoot for a cup on the 
last Saturday of every month. The person winning the cup the 
greatest number of times during the year to become the owner of 
it. Suitable handicaps will be awarded. 

Below are to-day's scores: 








Events: 12345 F vents: 123845 
De Long......++++++ 510 7 8 TF O'Brien.....-.eeess 757 72., 
oe BB & B BS Temayn..cccceccion +5867 
GBB FF Saha ccctn-nceccasinc és 670 8 
4 T & 0° GO Wetgnt.....ccccvveee oo ve oe 5 3 

$45 65 
Hupson, 

Barre, Vt. 


Barre, Via Jen. 1.—The Recreation Gun Club, of this city, held 
its usual holiday shoot this afternoon. The state of the weather 
was not conducive to a large attendance or to straight scores, it 
being squally and decidedly chilly on the stand and away from 
the club house stove. s 

Events Nos. 3 and 5 were handicaps, 50 cents entrance, with extra 
targets according to misses to shoot at. The purse in No. 3 was 
divided into two moneys, Rose aqerams, No. 5 was a shoot for a 
valuable meerschaum pipe given y a local cigar store. B. East- 
man won the pipe on the shoot-off of the tie from A. P. Abbott 
and W. Eastman, 

The scores: 

No. 1, 10 targets known angles: J. F: Perry 9, W. Eastman 8, 
B. Eastman, Morgan ad Taylor 7, Bennett 6, Griffin 5, Diack, 
Hoge and G. Stuart 4, W. Stuart 3, C. M. Perry 2. 

No. 2, 10 targets, unknown angles: B. Eastman 9, J. F. Perry 8, 
W. Eastman ? Griffin, G, Stuart and Bennett 6, C. M. Perry 5, 
Diack, Morgan, Hogg, Taylor and Abbott 4. 

No. 3, 10 targets, inoon angles, handicap allowances: W. East- 
man, 13, Bennett, 16, and Abbott, 16—10; G. Stuart, 11, B. Eastman, 
13, Diack, 13, and J. F. Perry, 144—9; W. Stuart, 14, and Griffin, 
15—8; Hogg, 16—6. 

No. 4, 10 targets, reversed order: Diack 8, Griffin and Bennett 
6, B. Eastman and Taylor 5, C. M. Perry, Morgan and W. Stuart 
4, W. Eastman, G. Stuart, Hogg and Dodge 3. 

No. 5, 15 targets, known angles, handicap allowances: B. East- 
man, 21, W. Eastman, 18, and Abbott, 20—14; W. Stuart, 20-13; 
Diack, 18—12; Griffin, 19—10; tk F, nervy, 20, and Morgan, 20—9; 
Bennett, 18, G. Stuart, 19, and Hogg, 21—8. 

No. 6, lv targets, unknown angles: B. Eastman and Bennett 8, 
W. Eastman and J. F. Perry 7, Griffin, Diack and Abbott 6, G. 
Stuart and Morgan 5, C. M. Perry 4, Taylor 3, W. Stuart 2, 
Hogg 1. J. F. Perry. 


J. A. Hartner’s Christmas Shoot. 


ORANGEVILLE, Md., Dec. 25,—A target shoot was held to-day at 
Orangeville, Md., several shooters being in attendance. The mairt 
feature of the day was the match between Mr. J. A. Hartner and 

r. C. A. Baker, referred to lower down. Mr. Hartner was born at 
Orangeville, and is a natural shot. At the early age of twelve 
years he could kill jack snipe with ease, and was also death on 
partridges. He has done a great deal of field shooting, and has 
accounted for many hundreds of snipe, this place having been one 
of the best snipe countries ever known, He is well posted on all 
sporting events. He is an employee of the Baltimore Consoli- 
dated Railroad Company. He will shortly go down to Currituck 
Sound for a week's shooting with a friend. Below are the scores 
made in three 15-target sweeps shot to-day: 





Events: 128 Events: 1.2 8 
‘Targets: 15 1 Targets: 15 15 15 
EVARS,........cccceeeees 789 RS hs teh hie ox vi.ad ds 71211 
DRGs os vok's 05 vciee ve 10.10 9 C Williams................ 9 S11 
c PUNE cagedesscéceccs 121012 J A Hartner i4 14 15 
O BROT obas obs cc ke ces ves 12 S811 A Thomas............ . S12 
A Shachelford............. OG CB asetdcdssav cvcase 9 12 12 
SGN. ison bake Faeece ds bey 1812 18 T Gebhardt................ 511 7 


The next event was a 100-target race, Standard Keystone traps, 
known traps and angles, between d: A. Hartner and C. A. Baker. 
Mr. Hartner shot his 12-gauge Greener and King’s Smokeless. 
Mr. Baker shot his 10-gauge and black powder. Mr. Hartner won 
with the big score of 97 to 72. Scores: 


Hartner......... ULDDD 02000000000 000100010170 200 111001100110 1111111--48 
PELLELTELTETERD DED EDLATL ADDED TEED EL TELE 1101 11111 —49—97 
Balser... 50560 OLPOLTELEDLONL L101 LOFT 1101101 1011 11011 110110111 111—89 
0100111011 10011101 1111011101 110001 1001110111001 111—88 - 72 
Evans, Sec’y. 


A very handsome list of prizes has been donated to date for 
the Apgar benefit shoot at Orange Lake, Newburgh, N. Y. Every- 
thing promises to make this a most enjoyable gathering of shoot- 
ers, men who come together not to see how much money they 
can win, but how.much fun they can get for tne outlay can 
afford to make.. Harry Higginson’s prize to the high score in the 
15-bird handicap at pigeons on the second day will be something 
worth winning. The entrance fee in this event is $5, birds extra. 
ae of the shoot are Jan. 26-27. The first day’s shooting is 
a s. 


A Western ptemporary States that “It is announced that the 
trap-shooters of Cook county will have a medal emblematic of the 
live-bird championship of the county. The medal will be paid 
for with money subscribed by the shooters themselves. The money 
for the purpose, amounting to $147, is the remainder left from 
the entertainment of the Kansas City shooters. That sum is suffi- 
cient to pure! elaborate medal which will be a perpetual 
challenge trophy.” s is where Jack Winston and his favorite 
load of Austin powder get in their favorite work again. “$147!” 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 


The Stove-Lid Badge. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 8.—The low, steady sizzle recently heard over a 
rtion of te section of the country, gentle reader, is caused by 
olla O. Heikes, who is still ane on the Cast-Iron 

at his own fireside at Dayton, O. Charlie Budd wishes to 

the cookery from Dayton, O., to ; 
will go to Dayton to see Mr. Heikes about it. It is not yet per- 
mitted to know which one of them will secure the further 

rights, but it is interesting to see another Richmond in the field 
now and then. Let us put the Cast-Iron badge into circulation, if 


this be possible. 
Chicago Is Scared. 


The plain truth about the challenge of Dr. J. L. Williamson, of 
Milwaukee, to shoot any Chicago man, 100 birds, $100, is that all 
Chicago is scared. The tall doctor from Milwaukee has agreed to 
modify the challenge so that he shall shoot here and not in Mil- 
waukee; but even on that basis we are unable to find a man who 
will come out of the hole and do battle for his own, his native 
land. There is no -Bozarris in this neck of woods to coax the 
boys to strike for their altars and their fires, or for ans, else 
that is usually considered valuable. They are all scared. Imer 
Neal, the -young crack of the Garfield Club, has been out of the 
city for a few weeks, but is qrpected here to-day for at least a short 
stay. Great pressure will be brought to bear upon him to induce 
him to do something for the honor of Chicago, but at this writing 
nothing definite has been done to warrant the hope of a race. 
This is pretty bad, but we can’t help it. Winter is just coming on, 
and we need our money for coal. 


The New Reporter. 


The new reporter covered the intercity team contest at Denver, 
fen. 8, between Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, in the 
ocal papers in the following way, which gives some news, but 
leaves us in doubt whether the shooting was done at targets or live 
birds, and whether the contestants used rifles or shotguns, all or 
part of the time. He states: 

Denver Won—Easily Captured the Shotgun Match from Colo- 
rado Springs, Jan. 1.—The special shotgun match shot off at 
Park, Saturday, was won handily by the Denver team, the team 
from Colorado Springs being beaten by a score of 57 to 50. After 
the conclusion of the contest, which lasted all day, Bryan Hay- 
wood tendered the marksmen a banquet at the D. A. C. 

Score of the team shoot: A cipher means a miss, the figure’ 1 
that the target was shattered with the first barrel, and figure 2 with 
the second barrel. 





Denver. Colorado Springs. 
A B Daniels ..2122122122—10 A wton 1l1111— 8 
S Sedan ....1121212221—10 Cc Funk ....1211100210— 7 
S Adams ...... 1111220121— 9 A.D Mermod ..1110111220— 8 
B Haywood ...2222022222— 9 W_ R Mason ..2121012212— 9 
*D L Mechling..0111212211— 9 W Garrett ..0221122202— 8 
E F Thomas ..2111222112—10—57 Bergemer ...1111221111—10—50 


Denver Won—Crack Rifle Shots Contested at Sedan Park Yes- 
terday, Jan. 3.—The maeneny pigeon shoot at Sedan Park closed 
yesterday, Denver winning the contest by the close margin of one 
point from Pueblo. i 

Haywood and Daniels composed the Denver team, while Funk 
and Mermod represented Pueblo. The shoot was for a wager of 
$1,000, but before the commencement the wager was doubled. 
Bryan Haywood saved the day by making a score of 96. The score 
in full was as follows: 7 

Denver Team.—Haywood 96, Daniels 81; total 177. 

Pueblo Team.—Funk 88, Mermod 88; total 1 

No race can be shot for less than $1,000, in the eyes of the new 


reporter. 
Olathe Team Shoot. 


The team shoot of the Olathe, Kan., Gun Club and the ensuing 
banqu t New Year’s eve were both pretty big affairs. Sixty men 
were present and shot in the team contest, under Capts. Frank 
Hodge and Will Walker, 30 men on a side. The race was at tar- 

ets, and the Hodge team won by 19 birds. At the New Year’s 

anguet 100 guests were seated, and toasts followed the banquet 
until the ringing in of the new year. 


Cold at Duluth. 


New Year’s Day at Duluth, Minn., was ver, 
team race between Duluth and Superior was deferred on that 
accotnt, the Superior men not appearing. A few of the faithful 
gathered at the grounds of the Central Gun Club and shot in spite 
of the weather. Scores: 

No. 1.—Warren 10, Loud 9, Nelson 7, Hart 6, Greener, Jr., 5. 

No. 2.—Nelson 8, Hart, Loud, Warren and Greener, Jr., 7 each. 

No. 3.—Bowstring 9, Warren and Nelson 8 each, Hart and Loud 
6 each, Greener, Jr., 5. } 

me, S-—-toud 8, Nelson and Hart 7 each, Warren and Bowstring 
6 each. 

No. 6.—Hart 9, Nelson 8, Loud and Bowstring 7 each, Warren 
and Bowstring 6 each. : 

No. 6.—Loud 9, Nelson and Bowstring 8 each, Warren 7. 


New Year’s at Findlay. 


cold, and the 











The Findlay; O., Gun Club held their New Year’s shoot with 
the following scores, made in ten 10-target events: 

Events: 1234667 8 910 
Livingston . ; BBs Mi vie) si. 09.166, Maes 
Robinson . 78876 6i0 9 74 
Derrer . 6 6 4 8-4.6.8 a6 cs 
Ritter 6677666666 
BID a o.nact'c0nsegees tenons cn ruccensccose Bie iat Blakes be 
TD. tno phd ded oabsont ae dohe tps Goneevay 428646559 6 6 
ME < ubcatesa nua pheaate sanentanest age tip 466664.. 8... 
FIOGRO encvcceccescctocvervccceecderseoers $4409 68'S 3. 
EE alee oe el nen ssecndi cet ctighdogd.. ak 4, Gi Be Brake dvins tes 
CED not on Anesesasnesnudésehencocseseseys as ie ee i @ erorres 

SEN ok cans Sadan chic daedaghenege cheswNrd, apiide $8 2 4. come 

MOPED. cncvctcvddeass cvegewepueesiehTeNCetT ac p> 66879659 8 
TOY cvccccccccccccscvsenvenserevesssecnes oe ee OG Bee oe 
Rey: BM ak sires env 
Morgan ve as ae eles cok ve 
afer nas 

Funk ....... .» 446 


Salina New Year's Shoot. 
The Salina, Kan., Shooting Club met New Year’s Det for a 
little shoot, and among the scores were the ewe, at 20 birds: 
Fred Eberhardt 13, Mart Stevenson 11, Charles Brown 9, John 
Gates 7, Joe Ollinger 10, Mack Stevenson 8, W. J. Hughes 5. 
Del Norte Annual. 
te Gun Club, of Colorado, met in annual meeting Dec. 
eae the following officers: H. Collins, Fresco, SY. 
re- 


’ Cochran, Vice-President; E. E. Dorsey, Treasurer and 
oer prizes of $25, $15 and $10 were arranged for the New 
Year's shoot. 


Holidays at Frisco. 

A little trap-shooting enthusiasm was stirred up at San Francisco 
durin the holidays. nm New Year’s Day Otto Feudner, of the E. 
T. Allen Co., accepted the challenge of Henry Stelling, of Davis- 
ville, for a ido-bird race at live birds. Stelling lately defeated H. 
Ruhstaller, of Sacramento, in a similar race. At this season of the 
year the duck shooting is good not far from Frisco, and this fact 
militates against the sport of trap-shooting. 

Fine Weather at Chicago. 

It is unsafe to say anything about Chicago weather, but just at 
present we are having the finest winter weather imaginable, and 
the lovers of the trap never had a better winter season for their 

urposes. The air is cool, but clear, and the temperature just 
iow enough to make the birds fly without freezing a shooter to 
death. It may be remarked, in passing, that this would be fine 
weather for some one to shoot a race with D—r. J. L. W——n, 
of Milwaukee. . E. Hoven. 

1206 Boyce Buripine, Chicago. 


E. C. Challenge Cup. 

Cuicaco, Jan. 8.—The challenge race between Old Hoss Stan- 
nard ang “ - Povereos, for — eng County Trap-Shootin, 

League . challenge cup, was is morning on the groun 
of the Calumet Heights Gun Club, at Grand Calumet Heights, Ind. 
The day was cool and bright, with a strong, eiving wind from 
the left quarter. The traps at Calumet Heights Club are situ- 
ated on the beach at the extreme southern end of Lake Michigan, 
and throw the targets over the waters of the Jake. At this season 
of the year ice mounds, varying from 10 to 265ft. high, raise above 
the water; these, together with the id of water and sky, 
tend to make a ve background for a shooter not accus- 
tomed to similar surroundin, The targets thrown to the left 
warter, heading across the wind, would s' up high, and were 
undershot, while those thrown to the rig! juarter would 
toward the ground, and were often overshot. All of the 





Des Moines, Ia., and on Feb, 22 - 
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ome man up: 

O1111 11100 10111—15 
12011 11011 01011 01111—15—30 

10 00 10 00 00 00 10 00 11 


10— 6 
10 10 10 10 10 00 10 10 10 11—10—16 
Twenty targets, reversed order: 
01110 11010 01111 11110 —14 


60 
F targ nknown traps and les, one man up: 
AC Paterson een traps ane’ e7G att 10101 OLY iti11—17 
00101 10111 01111 11001—13—30 
Twenty pairs, expert: 


10 00 10 00 10 11 10 10 00 01— 8 
11 11 10 10 11 10 10 11 00 1-14-22 


T targets, d order: 
Se. wmmemean <8 
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SOR Ree eee eee weeeeeeeeee 


Von Lengerke versus A. Kleinman. 

About one year ago several shooters of our city, who were re- 
turning by train from a live-bird shoot which was held at Wat- 
son’s ark, got into a discussion as to the advantages or disad- 
vantages ofa person shooting live birds standing at S%0yds. or l0yds. 
from the traps. result was that a forfeit was posted, which 
was subsequently withdrawn, with the understanding that a race 
was made between O. von Lengerke and Abe Kleinmann, to shoot 
a race of 26 live birds for the price of the birds and something 
better. O. von Lengerke was to stand at l0yds. and Abe Klein- 
man was to stand at 30yds., both from the center trap of five traps. 
The race to be shot on Watson’s grounds, and Abe Kleinman 
was to select the day. It is said that he desires a day when the 
wind blows strong in the face of the shooter at the score, possibly 
figuring that most birds trapped in such a wind will prove in- 
comers and hence handicap his opponent. It would seem that dur- 
ing the past year we might have several such winds, but if 
we did not, we hope such conditions may prevail and that the 
race will be shot soon. 

Dwight, Ili. 


A grand shooting tournament is announced to be held at Dwight, 
Ill, om Thursday and Friday, Jan. 27 and 28, and is to be at 
live birds and targets; American Association modified rules to 
govern; no bang, no bird; any shooter on a tie has the privilege 
of drawing his part of money won. In all events of 12 entries or 
over, moneys divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. ; 

Shooting will commence at 9 o’clock. Warm meals will be served 
on the grounds. , . C. Paterson. 

Elgin Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 1—The Elgin Gun Club held its regular New 
Year’s shoot to-day on its grounds at Elgin, Ill. There was a good 
crowd in attendance to enjoy the occasion, m spite of the cold 
weather. Several of the boys from Chicago—namely, R. Kuss, F. 

I, R. and E. S. Graham and John Ruble—were well enter- 


tained by the club’s members. 
Following are the scores: 





Events: 12346678 9101 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 20 15 12 10 20 10 10 
8... 9..% 8 8.. .5. 
1413 14151010 71410 6 
13 18 141813111015 8 7 
419215W1l 915 7 9 
1113131010 8 712 6 
BMUMNM 819 8 8 
fase + 91217181412 9..14 8 8 
Brunemyer ....... wevoducinesdadeseeed ¢ 1118131714 8 613 810 
RUDI] ceccccesevescccccsecveccsccvevecs 9141915181311 8.. 7.. 
IN FIMO ccccevecccevevesivebveneovece 71116 91614 9 717 9 9 
iP EE deaeendesecotanacsadaccadera 8141913191111 818 7 9 
ES Se stabocsaneeeechpndedassid 9111613.,...13 815.... 
MeL cdcnecdecchiecscevabansce S tc BUEN ts Ue Wek. ce os 8 
SGN ANNE Weve vddddcdedvcswicowavere ei 6906 Oe be 4117149 9 
EME aevekseedevcevsevecesvecs Caveverbes. pained’ oe 0 35 35:3h FE ce cg ss 
Ey MEME. ‘du vcusudeeetecdeecncwduiee oe We. 46 ee Ge 07714 8. 
C Goodridge ....... ed couddedes edsteie’ Ra a oe ea cee ee 
SME, Masebivervendoseeseevsescenere re EL IBD 00 oe we: 06 00 90 
Nish ’ Ue Oe oc tes ob 06 
Apgar ° oe oe 7 - 93 






Sowers .... Gshk von cn cae a re 
E S Graham 9111613....123 816.... 
A. C. Paterson. 


Some Ideas for Pigeon Shooters, 


St. Louis, Jan. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: I want to make 
a few remarks about trap-shooting, and if you will give the follow- 
ing a space in your = shall consider it a great favor. 

if one goes back it twenty-five years, what improvements 
have been made since that time! The artificial bird trap, from the 
glass ball to the bluerock, has improved greatly. Now we throw 
them in the air with electric traps. Why can’t we make an im- 
provement on the live-bird trap? I am against the ground trap 
and its rules. The trap is filled, the shooter steps out and says 
“Pull!” and throws the gun to his shoulder; the trap opens, and 
war frequently the bird doesn’t fly. shooter covers the bird, 
and as soon as it opens its wings it is killed. Now then, some- 
times the bird flies up 2ft. and down again; the man shoots; 
overshoots the bird; never tou it; then he takes the other 
barrel and kills it on the ground. I don’t call that scientific shoot- 
ing. Any eight-year-old boy, with a little practice, can do that. 
That is no credit to a professional. 

I have a different plan. Dig a ditch, 20 or 30ft. long, 2ft. wide 
and 24ft. dow Put a cellar irame around it and make two trap- 
doors, 3%ft. high, out of hard wood, lin, thick, and fasten them 
with hinges to the frame just like we have them now for artificial 
birds. Then take a coop of birds behind & trap-door, and it 
takes only a man and boy to do the work. When the shooter is 
ready, he gives the man the signal and he WE erow up the bird 
in the air; “unknown birds” from different p If the shooter 
hits the bird and it falls behind the trap, but is not dead, and is 
apt to fly again, the trapper will inform the referee, and the 
— can aus his bird, No man to be allowed to shoot a bird 
on the groun 

Then there is another advantage. Two men can do the work in 
half the time it takes four men to tend to ground traps. Here is 
another thieg, For instance, you want to shoot “double birds.” 
From ground traps they seldom fly together. By my plan the 
are forced’ to fly... One thing more I want to mention. I thin 
all shooters ought go hold the gun below the elbow and shoot 
unknown traps, as it would give them more practice in handling 
a gun when hunting than to have it ready at tke shoulder. I have 
handled shotgun and rifle for about fifty years, and am at it yet, 
so I thought I would send you some of my ideas gotten through 
much experience. I wish some club would take hold of these 
ideas and give them a trial. I think they would: give satisfaction 
and become universal. Ava. Juner. 


Catchpole Gun Club, 

Wotcortt, N. Y., Jan. 5—For the first time since th 
season opened on Sept. 1 the members of the Catchpole Gun Club 
faced the traps to-day. For some unknown reason the attendance 
was very small, but every member of the club loves the s: » 80 
that from now out a much better attendance is expected at the 


club’s weekly shoots, which are held Ww ; ; 
ing are the records for the day: every Wednesday. Follow 








* Events: 128 45 6 Events; 1328456 
Targets: 15 10 10 10 10 20 Targets: 15 10 10 10 10 % 
Seaman .......-++ D2 on Vgc ic tbvcces cece 6... 
Wadsworth, ...... SE BER ep: BB I dic 00d 0 hasan: 06 cc Hi 10 10 
Valtyh, .i00ccceves DP oe oe oe oe oe Egor... .csseees eee 7 


E. A. Wavswortn, Sec’y, | 





The Executive Committee of the Interstate Association will meet 


‘on Monday, Jan. 17, in M ware Gar 

report of the ‘ournament Comnatitnes Cuilicin its el salen o 

r ards target tournaments tor the season of L006. So far, nothing 

is as to what that plan will be, and con tly no con- 

were for target tournaments have as ween closed ‘with any 
¢ man 


one that have made a: to the 


f 
tournaments this . The action 5 “4 
state Association’s Executive Committee is, therefore, Lk oF wa 


in the States, 


much anxiety by very many 
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Trap Around Buffalo. 
Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 25.—The Audubons spent this afternoon 
after the manner of other Saturday afternoons, viz., by holding 
their regular weekly shoot at Audubon Park, In the club badge 
event, No. 3 in the table below, C. Burkhardt won in Class A, 
B. Tolsma in Class B and W. R. Eaton in Class C. 

Nos. 6 and 7 were at live birds. In No. 6, 10 live birds, C. S. 
Burkhardt again carried off first honors. No. 7 was at three pairs 
of live birds. In this event Edwards and R. H. Hebard divided 
the honors. 

Below are the scores: 


Events: 12346567 Events: 1234667 
Targets: 10 15 25 15 2010 6 Targets: 1015 25152010 6 
Edwards ... 7 9161215 6 EB Winch’r..' .s 3. IB oe «- 
; i eS RE Mack ....... 31018... 
i Reid ... 56 818 518 8 Wheeler ....... +. 128 .. 

R Eaton... .. .. 14:: 9... Dr Carrol .. «6 MMs. os 
JE Late. FOS Sve ci cs ee LL © ek ue. Oe 8k caren 
C S Burkh’dt .. .. 20 211 0 4 RH Hebard.. ..16.... 8 5 


Jan. 8—Several of the old reliables were out to the regular 
weekly shoot of the Audubon Gun Club to-day at Audubon Park. 
Norris and E. C. Burkhardt tied for first place in the shoot 
(Event No. 3) for Class A badge, but the former won on the shoot- 
off. Talsma and Jacobs tied for Class B, which Talsma won in the 
shoot-off. Norris was in good form yesterday, and he made a. 
clean score of the shoot at five pairs. In the last event, at seven 
birds, C. S. Burkhardt and Fanning divided the money, each mak- 
| a clean score. 

ollowing are the scores at the club shoot: 








Events: 1238 45 6 Events: 12383456 
Targets: 015251015 7 Targets; 1015 25 1015 7 
CS Burkhardt.... 61112 6 9 7 Norris............ .. 11221010 6 
. T1083 Td 6 Sere eee, oo We os G 

- $1819 819 TF Jacole........: «es we és 

4710 810.. A Kennedy. UB acing G 

9 911 Til 6 P Reynolds.... .. .. 144 7... 6 

8 918 5.... LW Bennett,.... .... 46.. 6 





Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 1.—The annual New Year’s Day shoot of 
the Audubon Gun Club, of this city, was a success, notwithstand- 
ing the extremely cold weather, thirty-eight shooters taking part in 
the fen events decided during the day. Among those from a dis- 
tance were: o Fanning and W. L. Colville (Dick Swiveller), of 
Batavia, N. Y.; B. A. Bartlett, of Jamestown, N. Y.; r. Over- 
holt and Wingate, of Hamilton, Ont.; L. V. Byer, Wride and 
Simon Glover, of Rochester, N. ¥. 

Glover won first average with 124 out of 140 shot at; Fanning 
was second with 120 breaks out of the same number; Harry 
Kirkover was third and Bartlett fourth. Event No. 8 was the 
regular club ba shoot; in this event Kirkover was the winner 
in Class A with 22; Crooks won in Class B and J. A. Kennedy in 


Class C. 

When the tar, programme had been shot out, there was an 
extra at seven live birds, This event had fourteen entries, first 
money being divided between Capt. Bartlett and E. N. M. Ditton 
on _seven straight. 

The target scores were as below: 

Events; $1.28) 4... 8. BR BB. Oe 

Targets: 10 6 0 1 Ww WwW WW OD 1 

94617 8 Btu 
> Se Bs Ot 
712 416 #8 18 lt 9 
9 9 6 Ww 98 6 WB 8 
+ 8 cr t 28 Bb. 3 
8 8 5 4 6 17 0 9 
ie ere ter gee re ee 
56 6 56 a 8 tl CU 
78 612 66 2 & 
8‘? ts B.C: eas 
a ee er oP Se 
5 8 617 9 BW Ww 
21 444B.. W 
123a823 38$il?¢ 6 
56 6483 8 2 8 
(o. wecuC ee wer 
7 Wie Be Bik Fg 
BS. . 6. Bi Keer’ as Pm 
6 WS we Fico xe 
810 00 8. WwW 7 
7 Se Ss ised caine ae 
8 6 86 8 WW .,. 
6u tb TtM iw 6 
+? @-2- Oe 4 
6:8. @: 3 eee eee 
S-@ °C “ee. “ce ee oe 
728 8 WD WW h Ww 
$2 6.3 2.2 
e @ 6: BO hs 4 
5 Me oy ee ae ° 
oo © ee Me oe me 
aes 6 3% 0 1 £4 
oe Gas: 0 
5b ,. 
. Cu 2 
ee 8 12 
¢ es S28 
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DD ave haw asedhnevkskecapegeeerds ae aime ad ede 
No. 5 was at five pairs; all the rest at unknown angles. 
Team Championship of Buffalo. 


Jan. 4—The second of the series of live-bird team contests for 
the championship of Buffalo, and for the possession of the hand- 


some silver cup that 


oes with the title, was shot to-day on the 
grounds of the Bison 


un Club, Like the first of the series, this 
contest resulted in a win for the Audubon Gun Club. Below are 
the detailed scores, each man shooting at 15 live birds: 


Audubon Gun Club, 






F D Kelsey.......... 222121122222222 C S Burkhardt...... 2° 2222222222222 
E C Burkhardt...... 292222 
Cazenovia (un Club. 
FN Alderman,.....222%222°2121122 R Staley............ (0222222200200 
Dr Woodberry... ....2202112°2220122 
Bison Gun Club. 

Binal so ois oc ctor ceed 22110882°2°2002 Foxie,........... +06 2zzez*2v07222200 
Batsman.......++++0« 201 1022*22%0222 


BUFFALONIAN, 
Bison Gun Club. 


Jan. 6.—The disagreeable weather to-day kept many shooters 
from attending the — shoot of the Bison Gun Club. Bauman 
started the year well by winning the first weekly badge shoot for 
1898 as a Class A man; Saleman won in Class B, and Bakeman 
in Class C. Owing to the bad weather conditions, nothing great 
was done in the way of scores. Below are the records: 


Events: 123 46 6 Events: 128456 
Targets: 10152025 10% Targets: 10 15 20 25°10 2 
Saleman.......... 9. Bi, BR De  Aiiiciii in cdi 48211 8.. 
Mec cdeccees @ A ae 66 Aion): Ske chess 2..86 7 
— VIO 212 ..17 417 reas Pete det Sees Uae 615.. 517 

ignerny ........ OB se ie eves IAT, co sccces se se es: égtew' 8 
Mack... eaeasecte Ci meee 

No. 5 was at five pairs; No. 4 was the badge shoot. 

Mack, Sec’y. 


Keystone Shooting League. 

Puirapevruia, Jan. 3.—The annual meeting and supper of the 
Keystone Shootin: c ie, of this city, was held to-day. Prior to 
the meeting the 20-bird race left over from Jan. 1 was finished; 
this resulted in a win of first money for J. H, Vandergrift (30), 
xe 2 oore of 20 straight. I. W. Budd took second money with 

out of 20, 

Following the conclusion of this event, a miss-and-out with 12 
entries was divided between Armstrong, Zwirlein, Budd, Landis 
and Hathersall on 8 straight. 

Then came the team race for the supper, the losing team having 
to y tor the supper which was set in the second story of the 
club house. After a race Pack’s team won by one bird with 
FF bo & rhe sume were 14 men ta side, S birds to 6 man; Syde. 

- es were: 
’s Team.—H. Landis W. H. Wolstencroft W. H. 
L. H. Wolstencroft N. Stevenson F. FF 


i ee 6. J gfiack 7. J, Wolstencroft 7, C. Fitzgerald 6, H. 


s Team.—W. H. k 5, J. Vandergrift 7, J. H 6, P. 
Murphy 7, J. Rothacker . Ross 6, I. Radel , ven: 
von Sucka 4 W. 6 8 Oliver H. Rides 7, 


e 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 


{[Jan. 15,- 1898. 





Trap Around Pittsburg. 

Pirtsaurc, Pa., Jan. 2—Below are some of the scores on live 
birds and targets made recently in the vicinity of this city. 

The Denny-Crossland match on Dec. 29 was at 100 birds per 
man for a substantial consideration. By -mutual consent, how- 
ever, the match was concluded at the end of the 90th round, Cross- 
Jand being then 8 birds ahead. The latter shot very well, scoring 
71 out of his first 75 birds. The scores in this match were: 


Trap score type—Copyright. /s*5, ow Forest and Stream Publishing Co, 
253584831432585241882258252 
JOH Denny APRKRGAKRNRAATTACNERATOORATAR 
(BREG). cee e ves 0221122022222222022220 222-21 


43532148548218418548254384 
PRAAKBRACKREPRAIAKR EARS IAS T 
22222222220202202202222 2 2-21 
5854814321882528252425258 
KAA RE LES SASH ILC KROET SARA ZH 
622222022222022022222202 2-20 
2518241382525424 
LAKRAPRKPIAAEKRYS Tee G 
220202022221222 —12—74 
41285212521485241458414385 

J W Crossland @—AAKR YES Lee ARAGCIKETATTA 

Wins 0 a ve0n 122222222222022222222222 2-2 

924145213251482481255142138 
PALAKRKRAIEAAKRAKR AA HET YK AOTY 
222222222222222220220222 2—2% 
5281424582154854251842814 
KRRKRKAREHL ARENA LHe] ov Ae He 
2222ZA2LR2A2R2222222222222220 2-4 
5242182541285382 
KAP LER ZAREK TH 96—- 
1QO0222222200212 — 11—s2 


After the above match was concluded a four-men team race, 10 
birds per man, was decided with the following result: 
Ewing's Team. Crossland’s Team, 






Bille * .costcetocd 0221022022— 7 Crossland ......1221222222—10 
Garland ........2001212120— 7 Watters .......-2011002002— 5 
Ewing .......-- 0110110001— 5 Parker .. . 1111110111 — 8 
ORME - chasseo ar 2222000010— 5—24 Heatly ......... 2222222110— 9—33 


A «-bird race was also shot, Ewing taking first money on 23, 
Watters and Parker dividing second on 19, Scores: 


EWiMg 2... cccccccnccccvevcccvccevavseyepes 21111201211211}1120111212—23 
Watters ..ccccceccccceccepectreveveronecens 1020122220111001112011221—19 
PAGO .occcscvcerccovecccserrcconce¥evcece 1201100210111121100112211—19 
Samith ...cccccsosdevcvopeccepevoesccsnsenes 0012111110101101020012112—17 
PebOS. 200000 secedserevcdrnde chscevprovedones 021101120002002 —'& 


Shooting at Rochester, Pa. 
On sew Year's Day there was an interesting live-bird shoot 
held at Rochester, Pa., under the auspices of the local gun club. 
The birds trapped were excellent flyers. Scores were: 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
EE -600ccccevisvsansoses BOBISDIGT Dns eiccces | | * wdceveccs . 
SE .-1211221112—10 2221121211—10 2101111011— 8 
Johnson ..1111212122—10 1112111100— 8 0110021111— 7 
arker ..1010212112— 8 1102112111— 9 1111101111— 9 
ENED valccocssccecocsaar 2220211212 9 0222210001— 6 .......... 





EE. s¥enpospevegcercosoaes 2120122221— 9 1121021212— 9 1120221111— 9 
* 1111110112— 9 2222212222—10 1110111211— 9 
2021102222— 8 0210021011— 6 1112011111 9 
1122221220— 9 2011122221— 9 1121122111—10 
UZDUBEZIIO— Tanne e recess sos vepeocs 
2102220002— 6 0100020 
1122002021— 7 









1221011101— 8 
1020000101—. 4 


Monaco 
Daddy 


South End Gun Club’s Shoot. 


Reapinc, Pa., Dec. 26.—The South End Gun Club held another 
of their successful target shoots at their shooting grounds all day 
Christmas, The attendance of spectators and marksmen was un- 
usually large, but the scores were not even ordinary. This was no 
doubt due to the swiftness with which the magautrap threw the 
clay pigeons. Nevertheless it was a most enjoyable event. The 
raw weather made the cozy club house a mist deucuhhe place. The 

ogramme consisted of sixteen events. The scores were as fol- 
Ows: 

Events: 1283 46 67 8 9101112131415 16 

Birds: 10 10 10 10 10 15 10 15 10 10 15 10 10 15 16 16 
Francis Yost ph oe.ah Wb as bh. ov ‘Ne ge velas Siamied 
EL, Solpsieiineses ganeee cos =o ee ch OD Se cs 65. BO 2e-90 Sale 
Ecc dua ensegdes cece’ oe ios 06 46 OS Bice pe One es ee 
SED. “con sen vecwpees 0s im Sc an or 0 00 0s ep Des BD ap uee 
I. acttnentnepsaperhy se evi oe ga we? a <0 










Lawrence 
Williams 
Eshelman 
Downs .... 
Dunkle ... 
Schmeck 
Goodhart 
Morris ...... 

SET cabuvekehegeacunak 429006 meson 
ET tchengaccqpeesegs 9s 2F 00 i068 
DT tach bone dnetas ahs — 6.04 cM 90 


CES RS es oR Sa koe 


Rhoads ........ 
Renninger ..... 


Shooting Match at Pottsville, Pa. 
A live-pigeon shooting match took place at Pottsville, Dec. 25, 
betweer. Lamar Pritchard and John McHugh, crack local wing 
shots. The match was for $50 a side, and each man was to have 
shot at 13 birds, but the number was reduced to 11. Pritchard won, 
aang: 6 to his opponent's 3. The match was witnessed by sports- 
rT 


men from all parts of the county. Between $800 and $1,000 changed 
hands on the result of the match. 


Team Shooting at Norristown. 


Never did a shooting match attract so much attention here as 
that between Edward and William Weidman on one side and 
George Ritter and Frank Gross on the other. It was for a purse 
= hou team to shoot at 50 live birds. The Weidmans won, 

to 40. 


W Weidman ..:........... 22 Ritter 
Sr ie, oe EAE RESO ROOT 20—40 
Coldren and Harrison Matched. 

Articles of agreement have been drawn up and signed by Harry 
Coldren and Brooke Harrison, two of Reading’s most prominent 
wing shots, to shoot in January, 1898, for $100 a side. Coldren to 
shoot at 100 live birds and Harrison to shoot at 107 birds, American 


Association rules to govern. Forrest anp Stream correspondent 
will be at the contest as scorer. 





New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association. 

A meztine of the Executive Committee of the New Jersey State 
Sportsmen’s Association was held at 377 Broadway, New York 
city, in the rooms the Sportsmen's Association, on Tuesday 
afternoon, Jan. 4. The. secretary, W. H. Huck, of the Boiling 
Springs Gan Club, tendered his resignation, and the same was 
accepted with regrets. The president, Capt. A. W. Money, ap- 
pointed T. H. Keller as secretary in the place of Mr. Huck, to fill 
the unexpired term. j 

The committee also décided to claim May 17-20 as the dates for 
its annual tournament, leaving the place where the tournament is to 
be held to be decided upon later. 

An important addition was made to the by-laws. In team races 
for trophies, each member of a team must be a member of the 
same club, and must be a resident of the county where the club 
holds. its shooting meetings, or must be a resident of a county 
ones that county. 

committee adjourned to meet at 2.P. M..Tuesday, Jan. 11, in 
the same rooms, the Sportsmen’s Association having tendered the 
use of its rooms for that purpose. 


Sistersville Rod and Gun Club. 


Sistersvitie, W. Va., Jan. 2.—The erecta are the records 
aude recently on ‘the grounds of_the Sistersville Rod and Gun 
ub: 

Dec. 27.—D..M. Wallace and Scout shot a friendly race at 25 
targets for price of targets, resulting in a victory for Wallace. 
Scores follow: . 
Walheoe. os vcccopacacpoavecconeeseccccscccvens 111111 10111112111111111101 28 
POR cvccbbcccosvesavescteivcevevesnccicsdes 1110111110111111101010111—20 

Dec. 29.—The following scores were made to-day. 47 out of 50, 
by Scout, was exceptionally good, as the shooting was done in a 
steady rain: 

Dade... icecsesveset OUPTDLLADTATONL ADL 111010111011 1200 11111111101 10101—42 
BOOUE. cc cccnscsnctos LULLELALDDADELDLAL LOL LOLT LED TDLOLLTLTLII TILT L—47 


Dec. 30.—Some more very good scores were made to-day, Wallace 
and Dade this time dividing the honors: 
Wallaen. sensi 055590 DEADADADAAADADALD ATLL ADE ET OTL EL TOL LAL 1OL11111- 47 
Se DOLTLELDLEL EDAD EAAA TDA TAD E LILA DOLL LLL LOLI E47 
SCOW, oncsccdvcccers DELEALALALUELAALALTTDOOTLELLTTLLLOL01 LOT 11111 10111— 44 
Parker...... ae dce di 101110111001 101011100001000111101011110110011 10100 — 29 
eee | reser WOLLLLILIOIIIILILIOLI LIL —22 

Dec. 31—The following scores were made to-day in a snow- 
storm: 
PR Or oc oc ccceccvupspesccpeascucceesecssceos LLLDLLOLLLDILIIL11111001—22 
BURR. ccccccvedéocsacbocensasesoescesegeces ss TILOLILIDTILIOIOLIIOIIILL—21 
WAlRCO. sci ccccvcctosecccedeccvssvivvcvoves PMOLIDLTAD TAL LOLIILILILIO - 22 
BeOS. 00. vvcvoccsvccccccvcvcscvesvrdescscsds LIALIDDTLLOLILITIOOIIIIIL-— 22 


The New Year's Day Tournament. 


Jan. 1--Owing to the very heavy snowstorm and the extreme 
cold weather (atter standing at the score through a 20-bird race, 
one would think .t was 4,000 degrees below zero) it can hardly be 
said that the New Year’s Day tournament ot the Sistersville Rod 
and Gun Club was a success—not the success that was anticipated, 
anyway. The management, however, anticipating what might visit 
us in the shape of disagreeable weather during this time of year, 
had natural gas connected up to the stove in the club house (more 
gas in this country than anything else), and one thing may be said, 
and that is that we succeeded in keeping our visitors warm when 
they were not shooting. From advices received, we had prepared 
to entertain at least twenty-five shooters, but the blizzard which 
was pleased to come to us on the 3lst ult, kept them at home 
around their own gas fires. The Parkersburg boys, however, turned 
out nobly, and had it not been for them our tournament should 
have been postponed until some other old time. If there is any- 
thing on the calendar that will keep these fellows from doing their 
part toward the success of our tournament, we have failed to dis- 
cover it, We may depend on them always, and appreciate their 
presence. Prominent among the visitors were F. C, ercival, =. 
sresident of the West Virginia State Sportsimen’s Association; F. 
fr. Mallory, vice-president of same, and president of the Mountain 
State Gun Club; Robert Clarke, Jr Oston Brown, C. L. Slayton 
and Frank M. Keiser, all of Parkersburg; Mr. Woodward, from 
irail Run, Ohio. From the local club Scout, Dade, Parker 
and A. D. McVey (the latter did not shoot because of sickness, 
but he came out to wish us well), F. E. Mallory, the president, 
West Virgina State champion, made the highest average, and re- 
ceived the $5; D. M. Wallace was second and Dade third. The 
scores follow: 









Events: 128 45 67 8 91011 12 

Targets: 10 15 15 10 15 15 20 15 10 15 15 
Cole. .cvccccdevvcccssccvcccssevcsecess 7518 812 6138 6 6 91116 
Wallace ....cicvcccveveccvvvdeens .»» 912 18 8 1412 18 12 10 12 14 19 
BelGOF... ce cccveseccaccvcvecvoess .. 610 8 OILMNMW 611 TN 
Woodward 85286343 .1.4. 
BrOWN. 0... 0ceccccceeweccevevscescess Sili4 7 81116 O.... «. «- 
SOOU. 6 co rdecdocceecvecveceevveveces 81218 914181614 7 9 7T.. 
Mallory ......sssceccrarteceeeencneee 101412 8 141418 141012 18 19 
Dade: occrccccccwosvccvwsccscvcssessess 71018 5181416 18 7 12 18 18 
Slayton... ...csveccceececvcsseeeseseoes 811 8 49 9B TF 11 Is 
Parker...c.ccccccesccscctvcevesecevess 8561 67T89 T6989 S.. 
Clarke, Jr. ..sssisesecsecevcssccencess 65 67.. ooteidss 


After the conclusion of the above programme, Wallace, Mallory 
and Dade shot at 26 bluerocks, $5 a corner, resulting as follows: 


£00600 000.60 600 040 00n0 grees DALDLELLALLTIO11 L111 M011 —28 
5 . LLODLI11101 1001011 1111111 -20 
Mallory......++++ -o LOL 1001010101111 110110111 —17 


The D. S. Pelton, the club championship trophy, now held by 
Scout, will be again contested for on Jan. 29, it having been agreed 
to hoid the monthly club shoots on the fourth Saturday of each 
month. Ep O. Bower. 









New Year’s Day at Schenectady. 


Scnenecrapy, N. Y., Jan, 1—A good day’s sport was furnished 
by the Schenectady wun Club for its members and their friends. 
Hoth sparrows and pigeons were trapped. Events Nos. 1, 2 and 5 
were at 5 sparrows, $1.60 entrance, two moneys. No. 3 was at 10 
pigeons, $7.50 entrance, three moneys. No. 4 was a $2 miss-and-out 
at pigeons. i 

mong those from a distance were T. H. Keller, of the Kin 
Powder Co. and Peters Cartridge Company; O. R. Dickey, 0! 
Boston, Mass., representing Parker Bros.; Arnold, from Albany, 
etc. 

Below are the scores in detail: 


No.1. No.2. No. 5. No. 3. No, 4. 







Wallburg W1111—5 11121%—4 20112—4 1210110110— 7 221* 
Sanders. ..... . 10201—8 11212—5 21210—4 1111111221—10 .... 
Valentine . 1202111111— 9 .... 
Dickey 1222112222—10 20.. 
Greer ... 1211101121— 9 1221 
Smith ..... 1222022°*1— 7 1220 
Kilgour ... ° ewan sbebes 2120 
Andrews: ......+..... 2212265 11211—65 12211—6 .......... 2222 
Keller 1220211121— 9 20 
Perkins 1211210221— 9 12° 
Miller 1010121221 8 * 
Arnold 12°1102112— 8 20 
Cargill tS 
Newman 

Vermont 

ae 

zynch . 

Aiken ... 

Munday 





Team Shoot at Greenville. 


Greenvitte, Pa., Jan. 1—The Greenville Gun Club held a very 
successful team shoot to-day. Dr. C, A. Miller and J. A. McNary 
captained teams of sixteen men each. The torfeit for the losing 
team was a banquet. The weather was not at all conducive to 
good shooting, with the temperature near zero and a cutting north 
wind veering flurries of snow. The result of the match was a 
score of 114 for Dr. C. A. Miller and 101 for J. A. McNary. The 
banquet set up by the losing team at the Commercial Hotel was 
one of the best ever served in this city. Rev. H. H. Emmett, 
known as the Indian Orator, was a guest of the club, and added 
much enjoyment to the evening's entertainment. Rev. Emmett is 
an ardent lover of the rod_and gun, and has entertained many of 
the sportsmen of western Pennsylvania at his home in Springbow. 
It is quite probable that he will become a resident of this city 
within the next month. 


P. and O. Border Gun Club League. 


A meeting of the Pennsylvania and Ohio Border Gun Club 
League will be heid here about Feb. 1. The league is in a very 
flourishing condition, and the clubs composing it are looking for- 
ward to the opening of the tournament season. The Erie Gun 
Club, Rochester Gun Club and the Greenfield Gun Club, of Pitts- 
burg, have sent in their applications to join the league. These 
applications will be acted upon at the February meeting. 

Rosert E, Bearty. 


Shooting Near Detroit. 


Detroit, Mich., Dec. 29.—Below are the detailed scores of a 
25-bird race shot near here to-day: 





PORE Fic vn 00 vvecenn gy va othe. epee ++ eee + ee» LQR2VLLILI2II0VI 191111222 —94 
BERET . 502 crncrccnepbaraedecedecenataseonedee 1222211112201120212111122 23 
DOWNED | cs <2. sedes camnat pcangve a tpt ease ndpe 100011001 1021121112122122—19 
BERERB, cov cveqeveepes ceavesst cease eeapseed - 021202221 * 19%202*12192211—19 
WOLVERINE, 


Harrisburg Shooting Association. 


Harzissurs, Pa., Jan. 1.—TFhe annual New Year’s shoot of the 
Harrisburg Shooting Association came off to-day. It was a decided 
success, although the extreme cold and stormy weather kept down 
the attendance. Those who did attend made up for it by enthu- 
siasm. The club sent out invitations for an all-day open shoot 
with sweeps, but the .out-of-town shooters were conspicuous by 
their absence. The team scores show quite a number of new mem- 


’ bers who have lately joined the association, and who are taking 


a lively interest in shooting matters, which we hope will bring 
good results. A miss-and-out race and a number of target sweeps 
were shot before the team race, The birds were a lively lot, and, 
helmed by the strong wind, kept the boys guessing. The score 
shows that Capt. Van Zandt’s team won handsomely. 

Doehme’s Team, Van Zandt’s Team. 
Geo Doehme 100001 Van Zandt ....1001200220— 5 






Shoop ....s0ces 0222222202— 8 Brensinger ....1221211212—10 
Hepler ......... 0220222202— 7 Carlisle .... 0210110200— 5 
Mc ee . 0022201122— 7 Todd .. 0221212211— 9 
Conway .. 0020220220— 5 Sellers . 1002101121— 7 
Whiteman . .0012102221— 7 Ae ye 2222222222—10 
McCann .......2112210122— 9 H M Worden. .1202222222— 9 
BROT ass vaivesd 2022122110— 8 Seabold .......: 0200212210— 6 
RIE ov cvtsisd. 2222021200— 7—63 C Doehme .....210222012)— 7—68 
Sut. 


Warwick Gun Club, 


Warwick, N. Y., Jan. 1.—Below are the detailed scores made 
to-day in the match for the president’s cup, J. M. Servin having 
challenged the holder, J. B. Rogers, for the trophy. As will be 
seen from the scores, Servin won oom by 14 breaks. 

PUES t cn sncase shiver saree secon 11141011000010001111011 
0111110011111111001111110—34 
0011.010110101111100111111 
1010111010110101011101111—34—68 
Fe ize cs saketscis can cde ont 1001011001001001011010001 
0000110111111010010101101—25 
0110011110111111100110001 
0111001100011110010110010—29—-4 
Warwick. 


Answers to Correspondents. 











No notice taken of anonymous communications, 





_H. Martin, Chicago.—Elliott and Gilbert have never shot for the 
Cast-Iron badge. 
Mayhugh, Lincoln, Neb.—Address letter to J. S. Fi i 
Batavia, f Y., care of W. L. Colville Pe Pete 
H. F. Thomas, New York.—If the bird was in the air when the 
first barrel was fired, the shooter was entitled to kill it on the 
‘ound with the second barrel, and to have it scored a dead bird. 


ins, referee is the sole judge of such questions, and his decision is 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
New York Life Insurance Company. 


Tue fifty-third annual statement+of the New York Life In- 
surance Co., which appears on another page, gives an idea to what 
proportions a business can grow in time, and with careful man- 
agement. Life insurance is a form of socialism, the best form of 
which we know anything, a system which provides for the needs 
of all through the love of each man for his own, and the business 
of a life insurance company is to insure against loss to a limited 
extent. When a man pays a life insurance policy premium, he 
suffers then and there a small loss which he can afford in order 
to insure the payment at his death, or when he reaches a certain 
age, to his wife or children, or some one else. The chief profit 
ot the insurance companies’ is by lending the money which they 
receive as premiums, which in the case of companies doing a large 
business amounts to a great sum in the course of a year. 

In the New York Life Insurance Co. more than 300,000 peo- 
ple have come together to pay in such premiums under contracts 
calling for $875,000,000 at maturity, and of this $875,000,000 more 
than ,000,000 is already in hand. During the year 1897 nearly 
$20,000,000 was paid out to potter solders. The business done dur- 
ing the year was about $14,000,000 more than in the year 1896, 
and the expense of doing this business was lower. During the 
year over 63,000 new insurers took out policies, their contracts 
covering over $135,000,000. The total income from all sources for 
the year 1897 was nearly $42,000,000. 

The statement which we print slows how the funds of the com- 
pany are invested, and is worth careful study by all readers. The 
details given in this statement are very unusual. 

When Mr. McCall became peseident of the New York Life in 
1892, he announced that he believed in a frequent and full ac- 
counting to policy-holders, and each succeeding report shows how 
well he keeps his word. Probably the most important event of 
Mr, McCall’s administration—since the issue of an unrestricted 
policy in 1892—is the announcement now made that henceforth the 
company will base its reserved funds on an assumed rate of 3 per 
cent. interest. This means increased security to policy-holders; 


and the fact that it is to be done without increasing premium 


ae a determination to conduct the business economically. 








Paul North’s Paper Target. 


Tue Cleveland Target Co. has gotten out a er target fo: 

benefit of those who want to pattern their cue thks treet is me 
to be confused in any way with the bluerock. The aper target is 
on a sheet of manilla paper, on which a S0in. circle is described 
with a central bull’s-eyé for aiming purposes, thus enabling a 
shooter to’ hold accurately and place the center of his charge 
where it should be. These Paper targets are sold in different sized 


lots, and application for price lists sh 
lots, ee ee ¢ lists should be made to the Cleve- 





W. N. Ayer & Son’s Calendar. 

W. N. Aver & Son, of Chestnut and Eighth st i le 
phia, have issued a calendar somewhat differen ion oe a 
in vogue. The main feature of the calendar is the fact that the 
days of the month gorney nearly the whole space, being of large 
size and legible quite a long way off. They are thus extremely 


ee eee ‘or office use. It is forwarded free to any address for 





John Wisden’s “ Cricketers’ Almanack.” 
Joun Wispen & Co., of 21 Cranbourn street, London, Eng. 
just published the thirty-fifth edition of their Cricketers’ Akio 
a pu lication that contains a complete record of what has been 
done in the cricketing world during the season of 1897. Practice 
makes perfect, and after thirty-five consecutive years of experience 
in preparing such a work it is only natural tnat John Wisden & 


Co. have apparently left no point uncovered that would prove of 
interest. 





The New Remington, Model ’97, 


Tne Remington Arms Company has gotten out-a small booklet 
on its new small caliber rifle, model 1897. The booklet is written 
in two lan es, English Spanish, and will find its way to 
the various forei ernments, especially to those of South 
America. The “New Remington, model ’97,” is suitable for s; - 
ing and target purposes, as well as military, and embodies all the 
latest results of the firm’s mechanical knowledge and_ experience. 
The rifle on bs ee - my = Se ca — I es the firm 
r mends the 7mm., which weighs s., and is ted 
2900yds. Length of barrel, 30in. var 





“Among the Ozarks.” 

Tue Land of Big Red Apples, is an attractive and interesting 
book, with views of South Missouri scenery. It pertains to fruit- 
raising in that great fruit belt of America, the southern slope of 
pa nine oe = 2 ——. to fruit-growers _— to Taran 
and home-seeker loo! a farm aad a hom free. 
Address J. E. Locxwoop, Kansas City, ian 
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